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The combined subscription of the Textile World and Industrial 
Record among textile manufacturing establishments is claimed 
to be larger than any other publication in this country, and 
comparison is invited. . . ‘ i ‘ sa . 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 


‘ : 
: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


oF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


' : 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEE TLEsS— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 
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‘T ENTERING IMIACHINES 











VIBRATORY 4 
STRAIGHT RETURN (2 to 12) 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Clamp Chain, including Spring and Automatic, also Pin Chain. 


Special Attention is called to improvements recently 
made in the VIBRATORY MACHINES, namely: 


Spur gear driving in place of bevel gear ( patented ). 


Crank plate for vibrating in centre of machine with 
forked rod grasping shaft at two points, giving even- 
ness of motion and saving floor space ( patented ). 


Sectional guides for returning chain, and adjustable bear- 
ings, to take up slackness. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. W. Burrerworri & Sons Co, 


PHILADELPHIA,~ - PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Buiide 


cotton Machinery | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads 
Ring Spinning Frames 
Drawing Frames 
Fly Frames 
Spoolers 
Warpers 
Slashers 
Looms 


Complete Equipment 
for Cotton Mills. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 











COTTON MACHINERY 
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The late George Draper 


once made a remark 
to the following effect: 


Here IS 
nothing so bad but that 


some fool will praise it, and 
nothing so good but that 
some fool will condemn it. 


The Northrop Loom 


Has now reached a stage where con- 
demnation brings the latter end of 
our quotation to mind. : 


We have no fault to find on the whole, but we know of many instances where 
mills who cannot help but realize the advantages of our loom, still pursue the 
fatul policy of delay. : 

Hesitation in the face of facts is not only unwise but in the present case ex 
pensive. A mill buying these looms when we were first ready to take orders 
would have the extra cost well near annihilated by this time 

The following list shows a few of those who were prompt to decide: 

Queen City Pelzer Chicopee 

Pacific Lockhart Tremont & Suffolk 

Merrimack Gaffney Amoskeag 

Tucapau Wilmington Henrietta 

Lawrence Mass. Cotton Spartan 

Grosvenor Dale Lancaster Whitney 

Social Aurora Steele’s Mills 

Cocheco Newmarket Abbeville 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just as Good,” 


Wont Do! 








Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MAGHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 








Drawing Frames, 


Spinning Frames, 


& 
— oe ree et ee 


Mules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 

largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 

: spinning and weaving. It has 262,416 SPINDLES of our PATENT 
: SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS, 
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"FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.’ 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Varns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue, 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896, 
Vessrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FIsHteR FgeEeps 
would say that, after running one for three months ard having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we couslder the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 


themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Avent 
e- -@ 





PAT’D.OCT 10,1893. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
7 


THE FISHER CARD FEED 3.122 :5eq0t-on. 


strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Varna, 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, MAB8s , March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FISHER CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire > atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 















WEAVING MACHINERY 


CROMPTON LOOM WORKS. 


Builders of every variety of 


-+| WEAVING |- - 
--| MACHINE, |- - 
























1896 Woolen and Worsted Loom. 


Wool Comb. 


For Combing 


COARSE | 


MEDIUM WOOLS. 


FINE 


Crompton Loom Works, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WooL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 





NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 


In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair ofany on the market. Production and results are second to none, 





Best and lowest priced — Sonn meee 
$33.00. “Mower or suction Fanon _ IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 
the market. Exterior View Right-lMand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER, 
We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
: Pickers, Crabbers, Seif feeders for Cotton and Wool, Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards. 


Wire Cylinders of’all kinds repaired und Lickers in tur Cottun Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Mass. 
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TTON OPENERS 


. ANDLAPPERS® 
dactine @- LOWELLoMASS: 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Steel Cards ; 
“Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 


Card Clothing of Every Description. 





(Fall River, Mass. 
FACTORIES: Lmanchester, England. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Shafting, Gearing, Calenders, Manglers. Hydraulic Presses, 
Machinists’ Tools, Steam Engines, Pipe, Heavy 
Castings, and Machinery Generally. 


FAL... RIVER, MASS. 
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~ POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINER 


























MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 












THos. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’; 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combers and Lap Winders, Worsted Spinning Frames and Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, Gears, Bolsters, Caps, Tubes, Etc., Ete. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 





SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 





FACTORIES? 


weasreemass ZN ME RICAN 


PAHUADELPHIA PAD e 
PROVIDENCE. R./ 
OWN. ANDoveR.MASSs r in o 
WALPOLE MASS. ” 
LAWRENCE. MASS RERS OF 
MANRULFACTO @ OF EVERY 
LOWELL .MASS. \w SCTAPTOS - 
mancnesreR NH. ~ FERRY CASTES ROVE ROVRT. 
SURFACE GROUND O8'W 
Estimated Given s Orders : orrice: Knowies Binc. 


Filled Promptly at each Factory © Wo RCESTER: MASs- 


HEDDLE. FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S .WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 













PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES. 


“1S04" pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 


flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Higginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the tlats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole7Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 





ESTABLISHED 1:65. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 


Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 
Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etec. 


2816 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THOS 0 KFLLOGG | McLAUCHLIN BROS., 
» U, ; TEASELS, 
SKANEATELES, WN. Y. SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
Dealer in and Grower ot Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 


evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
- established in 1832. 


Clipped and geenet to any de- w Mi ; WwW. KE LLOCC, 


Teasels are grown, cured and SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
+ . 


packed on own premises. 


Non Fort Oftetiecr sinners | AMERICAN TEASELS 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent High Grades a specialt s. 


by mail upon application. Write for Price 
Last No 3 - Sampie Orders Solicited. 


BARKER'S Patent Donble-Apron Rubbing Motions for Condenser Cards. 
Pl =k WHY they are a 


Clittering 
Success: 


lst.-More Rubbing Sur 
face than any other make 














td.—Slubbing being better 
Rubbed is much Rounder 
snd Sounder 

ith.-Being Rounder 
Closer and Sounder, it spins 
vette 


tter 
No ends torun up on the 


eee Cre 1€ 

General Result.—Superior 
Yarn and net gain of 10 to 
way of Condensing. 





ther 


iladelphia, Pa. 


4) per cent. more work or yara mii 


JAMES BARKER, Second and Somerset Sis., Ph 


THE AMERICAN NAPPING MACHINE CO 


OWNERS OF THE 


CHAS. HEAP, U. S. N. M. CO. and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS ON 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 7 Water St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. & Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND SELLING AGENTS, 


NORTH ANDOVER, . . MASS. 























SUPPLIES 15 


Tape Picker Loops, — 


Rawhide and Leather Loom Pickers, 
Duck and Ticking Lug Straps, 


Loom Harnesses and Reeds 


Black Oak Tanned English Picker Leather, 
No. Carolina Hickory Picker Sticks, etc. 


Manufactured by the 


LOOM PICKER CO., - Biddeford, Me. 


Freight and Telegraphic Address. Saco, Me.) 





Illustrated Catalogue, the most complete of its kind 
ever issued, on application. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 


ONE MAN’S PROFIT 
BY ORDERINC YOUR 


STEAM SUPPLIES pai 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 








eves Xsine or 
Valves, Cocks, Engineers’ Tools 


and Supplies are strictly High Grade, and invariably give satisfaction. You 
ean order from our Illustrated Catalogue at a material saving in time, money 
and attention; also with the certainty of getting the very best goods in the 
market. If you do your own steam-fitting about the mill, we can be of 
good service to you. 


“<6 Joun Simmons Co. 


106-110 Centre St., NEW YORK. 
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Parxuurst BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
7 
ae eee 


Izmprowved 
MIXING PICKERS 
Ana Picher F'*ceds. 


Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, NV. J. 
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Weonsaket, RL 


BUSCH & LINN, 


.»« MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Fabric Trimmers. 


Facing, Cutting and Folding Machines, 





AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


2). “ 120-122 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CURTIS « MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


for New Descriptive Catalogu WORCESTER, MASS. 


Se 
Smee and Works ae Web ater > Bquer e, 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 
Georg 
8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Office Established 1854. 
e W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal eae machinery, including boots 
oO 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


Mr. George W. 
1875, more than two hundied patents. 


ns and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the 
chines, and Electricity 


manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 





List of Textile Patents Issued Decem- 


ber, 1896. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each. Address W. S. Gavey, 
P. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adjustable Means for Instrumentali- 
ties in cloth finishing machines. 573,669. 
M. La Fountain, Jr., Springfield, Vermont. 

Apparatus for Holding Yarn Skeins. 
572,985. J. T. Hammonds, Lebanon 
Illinois. 

Box Loom. A. Faber du Faur and 
A. Gartner, Paterson, N. J. 

Carding Engine Feeding Apparatus. 
572,153. A. Borios, La Sarraz, Switzerland. 

Change Box Mechanism for Power 
looms. 572,245 E. Claviez, Chemnitz, 
Germany. 

Circular Automatic 
machine. 578,275. G. A 
H. Rice, Manchester, N. H. 

Circular Hand Knitting Machine. 
574,053. C. J. Appleton, Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

Circular Kaitting Machine. 
Ilurley, Burlington, Vt. 

Cloth Clamp fer Textile Machinery. 
573,065. C. Weichert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cloth Measuring Machine. 573,535. J. 
Kullberg and C. Brunzell, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Combing Machine. 573,740. W. Whalley, 
A. Clegg, T. W. Benson, W. Parratt and J. 
Robinson, Halifax, England. 

Cotton Bale Opening or Picking Ma- 

om os 

Eee 

Cetton Picker. 572,611. CC. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


572,251. 


Rib Mauitting 
Leighton and J. 


572,679. 


D. 


chine. Swenson, Chicago, Il. 


Neighbours, 


Dyeing Apparatus. 572,229. H. A. Nuctz, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dyeing Apparatus. 573,755. J. Berger, 


Paris, France. 
Jack or Apparatus for Easuring Dit- 
ferential motion on siubbing or roving 








EXAMINATIONS made: 
DECISIONS rendered; 
PATENTS procured. 
Formerly U. 8S. Patent 
Examiner. 
15 years experience in 
patent work. 
Send 5c. in stamps for 
my LETTER SCALES. 
weighing up to7 ounces, 


A. B. UPHAM, 
PATENTS 


13 TREMONT ST, 


Tremont Building 


BOSTON. 





frames. 572,917. E. & S. Tweedale and J. 
Smalley, Manchester, England. 


Jacquard Mechanism. 
573,623. 
F. H. Richards, Hartford, Conn. 
Muit Fabric for Mattresses. 
C. F. Sumner, Canton, Mass. 
Kaitting Machine. 572,839. H. Stoll and 
F. Maercklin, Reutlingen, Germany. 


573,720. 


Muitting Machine. 573,527. F. A. Nye, 
Phila., Pa. 

Muitting Machine. 574,129. D.C. Bellis, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

KMuitting Machine Cam and Work 
presser. 572.69. W. T. Barratt, Benning 
ton, Vt. 


Knitting Machine Stop Attachment. 


572,680. D. Hurley, Burlington, Vt. 

Loom. 572,216. R. Cuscaden and W. F. 
Poiesz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom, 572,746. W. F. Draper and J. H. 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom. 572,926. G. Boland and A. K. Sher 


wood, Thompsonville, Conn. 


Loom. 573,264. G. A. Draper, Hopedale 
Mass. , 

Leom. 574,142. E. S. and G. A, Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom, 574,187. L. Brunette and A. P. 


Horne, Manchester, N. H. 
Loom Let-off Mechanism. 
E. Palmer, Middleton, Conn. 
Leom Let-off and Vake-up Mechan- 
ism. 574,326. C.H. Hindel, Gien Rock, Pa 


573,160. J 


Loom Lug Strap. 574,204. C. P. Lives« y 
Norwich. Ct. 
Loom Multiplier. 572,250. A. Faber du 


Faur, Paterson, N. J. 
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First Breaker Woolen Card No. 3. 





Self-Acting Wool 


Makers of 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SS 
en Muie No. tis. 
a. % 


M.A. FURBUSH & SON 


MACHINE C0., 





Bianket Loom No. (28. 





Loom Pattera Chain Support. 573,279 


W.J. Lutten, Paterson, N. J. 

Loom Picker Staff Strap. 572,140. J. F- 
and C. G. Warren, Worcester, Mass. 

Leom Shedding Motion. 572,71). G. 
Oldham, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom Shuttle Box Motion, 573,458. 0. 
W. Schaum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom Shuttle Box Operating Mechan- 
ism. 573,276. A. Lockwood, Halifax, Eng. 

Loom Stopping Mechaniam. 573,648 
F. M. J. Grenier, Providence, R. I. 

Loom Temple. 573,308. W. I. Stimpson, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Warp Stop Metion. 572,918. J. 
Vickeman, Longfo'd, England. 

Machine for Cutting BRibbed Fabrics. 
572,004. C. F. and H. F. Adams, Reading, 
Pa. 

Machine for Winding Warn from 
chains onto filling bobbin«. 573,2r8. H.L. 
Pratt and C. T. Upton, Lewiston, Maine, 
and Lowell, Mass, 

Needle Leom. 573,527. J F. Martin, Wor. 
cester, Mas-. 

Pile Fabric. 573,118. A. Webb, G. M. 
Whithall and F. B. Fawcett, Kidderminis.- 
ter, England. 

Red Dye. 573,299. T. Sandmeyer, Basle, 
Switzerland. 

Rib Meaitting Wachine. 573,745. L. N, 
D. Williams, Ashbourne, Pa. 

Rotary HKaitting Machine. 573,063. E. 
Verrinlyea, Waterford, N, Y. 








Selvage Producing Device for Looms. 
573,715. W. Simpson, Salford, England. 

Selvage Weaving Apparatus. 572,(74. 
G, Browning, Hinsdale, I[1}. 

Spinning Frame. 573,955. W. D. Rosen 
crantz, Hohokus, N. J. 

Spinning Frame. 573,676. J. 5. Macfar 
lane, Mansfield, Conn. 

Spinning Machine. 573,692. H. A. Owen, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Spinning Mule. 573,280. J. T. Meats, and 
T. W. Dean, Taunton, Mass. 

Spinning and Twisting Frame. 573,649 
J.Gregson and C. J. Murray, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Textile Stretching Device. 573,095. W. 
C. Mickinney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Triazo Dye. 572,723. C. Radolph, Offen 
back-on-Main, Germany. 

Tabular Mnit Fabric. 574,082. C. H. 
Young, Laconia, New Hampshire. 

Warp Compressor. 573,345. D. McTag 
gar’, Worcester, Mass. 

Wire Ned fer Jacquard Cards. 575, 
813. J.Cleary and T. M. Miller, Paterson: 
New Jersey. 

Yarn Winding Machine. 573,205. W.K 
Ilarris, Lowell, Mass. : 


Win, F. Hogg, a son of William James Hogg 
is now a partner in the Worcester (Mass.) 
Carpet Co., and in the Pakachoag Mill; 
both mills are situated at South Worcester, 
Mass, 
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Vol. XII. 


MATTHEW C. 


As it is the which 
appeals most strongly to the average 
reader, it may be said at the outset of 
this slight sketch of Matthew C. D: 
Borden, that the mills which he owns 
and controls in Fall River, contain the 
largest stationary engine in the United 
States, if not in the world, and operate 


concrete ever 


as many spindles as were in motion in 
all the mills of that city up to 1866. 

In the popular mind Mr. Borden is 
remembered as the man who advanced 
the wages of his operatives when other 
manufacturers were cutting pay sched- 
ules, and as the donor of $100,000 to 
the charities of his native city. 

Notwithstanding the great good he 
has done, Mr. Borden never poses as a 
philanthropist, and nothing probably 
would be more distasteful to him than 
to be generally considered as_ such. 
Although a man of collegiate training 
Mr. 


pre-eminently a business man, cool, far 


and wide cultivation, Borden is 


sighted and persistent. He acts inde- 
pendently. 

Two years ago he made up his mind 
that there was to be a better demand 
for cotton cloths, although many mill 
owners had about concluded that the 
glories of New England as a cotton 
manufacutring centre were forever 
departed. 
the pay of his operatives and added a 


Consequently, he advanced 


WORLD. 


JANUARY, 1897. 


D. BORDEN. 


new mill to his plant. Other factorie, 
were obliged to follow his lead and 
there was an immediate reaction. 

Mr. Borden was governed only by 
business motives at that time, but on 
the day when his new mill was dedi- 
cated, he announced his determination 
of making substantial recognition of the 
kindness of Providence. He stated his 
plans with characteristic modesty, mak- 
ing it public only for the sake of the 
lesson it might carry with it. 

Matthew Borden comes of manufac- 
turing stock, being a descendant of 
John Borden, one of the original set- 
tlers of Fall River. The Fall River 
Iron Works Co., of which he is practi- 
cally sole owner, is now the largest 
plant in that city, and probably the larg 
est cotton mill in the United States. 

His father, Col. Richard Borden, dur- 
ing the formative period of Fall River's 
industries, stood at the head of that 
community, in which place the son has 
fully succeeded him, although his resi- 
dence is now in New York City. Col. 
Borden started the Fall River Iron Co., 
74 years ago as a private enterprise, 
with a capital of $24,000. The 
output was hoop iron and nails. 


first 


The mills were twice burned and re- 
built. The concern added to its enter- 
prises by taking an interest in railroads, 
steamboats, water and gas companies 
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and other manufacturing plants, and it 
was in this way that Col. Borden was 
led to begin in earnest the development 
He 
determined to improve transportation 
facilities and that Fall River should be- 
come the chief point in the carrying 
York and Boston. 
Accordingly he built several railroads 
as feeders anda number of then palatial 


of the Fall River Steamboat Line. 


line between New 


steamboats, which paid handsome 
profits. 

Matthew Borden is said to resemble 
his father in many ways. He is most 


distinguished for his executive ability. 
He works with most astonishing ease. 
tarely is it that his carriage is called 
later than 3 p.m. The four cotton mills 
which constitute the plant of the Fall 
2700 


operatives, have been built since 1889. 


River Iron Works, employing 
The engine (previously referred to) has 
a capacity of 3000 h.p., the shaft of the 
fly-wheel weighing 45 1-2 tons, while 
the whole wheel tips the beam at 160,- 


000 pounds. So much in the way of 
figures. 
Mr. Borden was graduated from 


Yale, and then entered the counting room 
of Low, Harriman & Co., of New York, 
selling agents of the American Printing 
Works, one of the properties of the 
Iron Works Co. 
changed, he went with Wright, Bliss & 


When the agency was 


Fabyan, now Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
After his father’s death, Mr. Borden 
bought the other interests in the Ameri- 
can Print Works Co., and gradually 
absorbed the shares of the Iron Works 
Co. At that 
printed cloth; now it makes it,a new 


time the concern only 
mill having been built for this purpose. 
This concern employs about 800 hands. 

This much in the way of slight re- 
view of the leading figure in the lead- 


ing cotton manufacturing centre of 
America, which in thirty years, 


increased its spindles from 265,328 to 
2,626,488, or about one-fifth of the 
whole number in this country. 

Like man, like municipality. 
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Tariff on Cotton Manufactures. 
There will be no material modifica- 
tion in the cotton goods schedule of the 
tariff as it will be revised, except in the 


paragraph relating to yarn. The ad 
valorem features of this will be re- 


moved, which simply means the elimi- 
nation of the proviso, which prohibits 
the imposition of a duty exceeding eight 
cents per pound on yarns valued under 
25 cents a pound, or of a duty exceed- 
ing 15 cents a pound on yarns valued 
under 40 cents a pound, or of a duty of 
more than 45 per cent. ad valorem on 
yarns valued at over 40 cents a pound. 
The cotton yarn manufacturers have fol- 
lowed a wise course in not asking more 
than they stand in actual need of. With 
the above proviso stricken out the ex- 
isting tariff on cotton yarns is all right. 
The cloth paragraphs require but very 
little modification. They might be im- 
proved by one or two amendments to 
bring them in line with specific duties. 
It is only the fine grades of cloths that 
stand in need of protection, the lower 
grades like those made at Biddeford. 
for instance, can stand the world’s com- 
petition. But it clear that if 
grade of goods is to appear under tar- 
iff protection, all should. 


1s 


one 


In this connection it may be well to 
refer to the of some of the 
long-stapled growers of the 
South for tariff protection against for- 
eign cotton, especially Egyptian. Their 
that importations 
come into direct competition with the 


demands 
cotton 


argument is such 
long-stapled cotton raised on the rich 
bottom lands of the south-west and on 
the sea-islands of South Carolina and 
in Florida. These arguments will be 
of no avail in the tariff revision of 1897. 
The importations have not yet attained 
the dimensions that should occasion any 
alarm as being detrimental to the plant- 
ing interests of the South, and such will 
always remain the case so long as this 
country exports cotton and depends up- 
on foreign markets for the disposition 


of a large portion of its crops. 
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‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
PHE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WeErF?, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 


BOSTON TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
extile Industries of the United States 


‘ = ) Henry G. LorRp. 
Guitp & LorD, } Berrram Lorp. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 
Henry G. KittTrepGe, Editor. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
WALTER B, GuILp. O. R, Youne. 


E. L. BLANCHARD. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PHILADELPHEA,. 447, The Bourse. 
EDWARD 8. KENDRICK, Resident Manager. 
NEW YWORKG., 140 Nassau Street. 
H. C. SMITH. 

Subscription Price. 

$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada, 

2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Sabscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe Textite Woripv’s Comptete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 
over 300 page 
Containing full information about a 
COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [laterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Makers, 
Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 
This Directory is published in the spring in one 
volume separate from the TexTiLe WORLD. 
See page tg. 
Special quarterly issues are published in Jan 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 


especially to the cotton, woolen and knitting 
branches, respectively. 


Announcement! 


On and after January 1st, 1897, the 
‘‘TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS’ REVIEW 
AND INDUSTRIAL RECORD” and_ the 
‘TEXTILE WoRLD” are consolidated 
under the name of ‘TEXTILE WorLD 
AND INDUSTRIAL RECORD.” 

The form and general character of 
the TeExTILE WORLD is retained, and 
some important improvements will be 
made. The Dyers’ Supplement of each 
paper will be merged into a sixteen 
page pamphlet, which will be issued 
monthly. 

Mr. Henry G. Kittredge, who has for 
several years past been editor of the 
Industrial Record, and formerly of the 
Boston Journal of Commerce, becomes 
the editor; Guild & Lord are the pub- 
lishers. 

The subscription price and advertis- 
ing rates of the TEXTILE WorLD will 
be adopted. 

An important feature will be the 
Annual Directory of the Mill Trade, 
published as a separate volume, con- 
taining the complete directory of the 
textile establishments (and allied inter- 
ests) inthe United States. This will be 
given free to every subscriber and ad- 
vertiser (and to others as per pros- 
pectus). See page 199. 

It will be our aim to give the best 
value tosubscribers and advertisers that 
it is possible to obtain in this line, and 
we feel that our present plans, staff 
and facilities enable us to do it. 

We heartily thank the trade for their 
favors to us in the past, and respect- 
fully ask a fair share of its patronage 
in the future. 

Guitp & Lop. 


We, also, take this occasion to thank 
the trade for the patronage extended to 
the Industrial Record over the long 
period of twenty-nine years. 

The Industrial Record was the first 
textile paper published in the world, 
and one of the first trade papers. 


Its consolidation with the TrextTit 
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Wor-p will, we believe, result in the 
best publication the trade has ever 
known. We sincerely commend the 
“TEXTILE WORLD INDUSTRIAL 
Recorb” to your favor. 

Tue INpuUSTRIAL Recorp Co., Lip. 


HORACE L. CONGDON, President. 
HENRY G. KITTREDGE, Treasurer. 


AND 


Tariff on Wool and Woolens. 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
have commenced their duties for the re- 
vision of the customs tariff law. There 
is to bea thorough overhauling of the 
law and a new tariff reported, and no 
doubt enacted, before July next. That 
there will be a Republican protective 
tariff seems to admit of no misgivings. 
The present law, though protective, is 
incongruous and faulty, and inefficient 
asa means for carrying out its own 
purposes. It never had a sponsor, and 
was repudiated by both of the great 
political parties at the time of its enact- 
ment. Its defense, therefore, is not at- 
tempted by any one, and consequently 
there is a general disposition to throw 
it overboard and make an entirely new 
bill in harmony with some well directed 
principle. We do not anticipate any 
obstructive tactics will be resorted to in 
either branch of congress to the pas- 
sage of any bill that may be reported 
by the conservative element of the Re- 
publican party, which wili undoubtedly 
control its make up 

The manufacturers of the 


country exhibit no disposition to ask for 


woolen 


any protection more than enough to in- 
sure them against the advantages pos- 
sessed by foreign manufacturers in the 
elements that enter into the cost of pro- 
duction. Prohibitive duties and domes- 
tic incompetency and irresponsible com- 
petition are not desired. The position 
or wants of woolen manufacturers have 
not yet been defined. but simply out- 
lined in the presentation made by Sec- 
retary North of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers before the Ways 
The 
this is (1) that the woolen schedule is 


and Means Committee. reason of 


WORLD 


the most difficult of all to properly ad- 
just and (2) it cannot be arranged till 
the duties on the raw material are fixed. 
Manufacturers are now waiting for the 
of the When 
these have presented their bill, then the 


action wool growers. 


manufacturers will agree upon one for 
themselves to argue before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The wool growers of the country are 
allowing their cause to be argued by 
the extremists among them, with Judge 
This 


detri- 


William Lawrence as spokesman. 
is unfortunate and we believe is 
mental to their interests, because of the 
antagonistic sentiment that it naturally 
and inevitably arouses. It stirs up bad 
It has 
got to be that Judge Lawrence is the 
National Wool Association. 


As a matter of fact, there appears to be 


blood, difficult of reconciliation. 
Growers’ 


no wool growers’ association of any ac- 
connt but there is in evidence a great deal 
of William Lawrence and his extreme 
views, and these, especially the latter, 
are generally obnoxious to manufactur- 
ers. The duty of 12 cents a pound on 
imported merino wool, demanded by 
Mr. Lawrence, is an impossibility ; the 
asking of it is repugnant to common 
sense and militates against the interests 
of the only customers the wool growers 
have. So absurd is such a proposition 
that its mere mention is enough to con- 
demn it in the minds of sensible men 
who have any idea of what it means. 
Mr. Lawrence states publicly what he 
has written us privately, time and time 
again, that there can be no agreement 


with manufacturers on any such basis 


as 6 or 8 cents a pound duty 
wool in 


for merino 
the grease; and he declares 
that if manufacturers thwart him in his 
efforts for higher duties, he will bring 
the vengeance of wool 
Mr. 
and threatened so 


growers upon 


them. Lawrence has raved so 


much, many times 
the position taken by wool manufactur- 
turers, without effect, that little or no 
fear is entertained of his menaces. It 
is quite unnecessary to devote time and 


space to show the fallacy of Mr. Law- 
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rence’s statements and his statistical 
conclusions. 

As we have remarked, the wool man- 
ufacturers’ association has not decided 
upon a bill for the wants of its mem- 
bers. Several individual propositions 
have been made, but they are all more 
The 


following two have received considera- 


or less tentative and suggestive. 


tion, the second one being understood 
as having the endorsement of Philadel- 
phia manufacturers : 

On woolen or worsted cloths, valued at 
forty (40) cents a pound or less, the duty 
shall be twenty (20) cents a pound; and for 
each additional five (5) cents per pound in 
value, or fraction thereof,the additional du 


ty shall be two and one-half (24) cents a 
pound, 
Woolen or worsted cloths, shawls and 


blankets, not otherwise provided for in this 
Act, valued at not exceeding thirty (30) cents 
per pound, twelve (12) cents per pound; val 
ued at above thirty (30) cents per pound, fif- 
teen (15) cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto there shall be levied an additional 
duty representing a percentage on appraised 
value equal to one half the number of cents 
per pound in said value, provided that this 
additional duty shallin no case exceed forty 
per centum. 

As will be seen, these propositions 


do not take into consideration any duty 


on wool. Compensation for any duty 
on the raw material will have to be 
added. It will also be observed that 


the duties proposed are based on a 50 
per cent. ad valorem rate, which man- 
ufacturers are very generally satisfied 
with, only they want it converted into 
some specific form as here suggested. 
The first proposition is purely specific, 
while the second possesses an ad yalo- 
rem feature. The working of the latter 
may be illustrated as follows, assuming 
the price upon which duty is to be paid 
be 28 cents a pound in one instance and 
60 cents a pound in the other instance 

2814 (percentage one half of the 
a pound value)—3.92+4-12—15.92 cents 
60 30=— 18+-15—83 cents 
As will be seen, the duty 
Both of 
these suggestions have met with favor 


per pound. 
per pound. 
is a trifle over 50 per cent. 


and emphasize in a concrete form the 
views of manufacturers fora positive 
ad valorem protection of 50 per cent. 


The Print Cloth Market. 


The print cloth market is the most 
unsatisfactory of anything connected 
with the cotton manufacturing industry. 
1896 was anything but satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the apparently good record 
made by the average dividend which 
the mills declared, but, as many of 
these dividends were made out of past 
earnings, they are no criterian of the 
true situation. made 


in the production during the summer 


The curtailment 


months was expected to result in some- 
thing beneficial, but the anticipations 
that were then entertained have not yet 
been realized. The highest price re- 
1896, was 
2.43 3-4 


cents, or an average of 2.6. The fol- 


ceived for print cloths in 


three cents, and the lowest 
lowing stocks were reported in the 
country at the close of 1896 and pre- 


vious years, the figures given in each 


case representing thousands: 1887, 
221; 1888, 19; 1889, 328; 1890, 952; 
1891, 278; 1892, 9; 1893, 340; 1894, 
211; 1895, 464; 1896, 2,300. 


For comparative purposes, we give 
the following average prices for the 
years mentioned: 1895, 2.8745; 1894, 
1893, 3.2950; 8.4180: 
1891, 2.9506. By this it will be seen 
that the average price for 1896, is the 
With 
a bad year behind them and the imme- 


2.7627 ; 1892, 


lowest ever known in the trade. 


diate prospects not flattering, the print 
cloth manufacturers of Fall River, are 
agitating the subject of taking some 
drastic measures for the disposition of 
the large stock of goods that they have 
on hand. ‘The one that is meeting the 
most attention is the scheme to export 
a large portion of the stock on hand to 
England, to be sold there at a price 
which will at least protect the mills 
against a serious loss on the venture. 
Even if sold at a small loss, it will re- 
lieve the domestic market and give it a 
better tone, resulting, it is hoped, in 
better prices. We have not yet learned 
that there is any concerted plan upon 


which the manufacturers can come to 
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an agreement. If this scheme is not 
carried out, the only alternative seems 
to be in a complete shut down of oper- 
ations for a considerable length of time. 
the 


centres for the week ending Saturday, 


The reported stocks at several 


January 9, 1897, as compared with 
those for the corresponding week the 


previous two years, were as follows: 


1895. 1896. 1397. 

At Fall River, 64s 50,000 =6238,000 =—-855,000 
At Fall River, odds 98,000 211.000 904,000 
At Providence, 643 52,000 147,000 431,000 
Total 200,000 596,000 2,190,000 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Mannu- 
facturers. 


No season of late years has shown 
such an unsatisfactory condition as the 


present heavy weight kersey season. 


While many lines are opened, very few, 


if any, have stimulated any business. 


This is as true of old established lines 


as itis of the new fabrics which have 


been put out. Many clothiers have 


large stocks of overcoating and are not 
in & position to place orders, while 
there are others who have sold out their 
overcoatings and are in no hurry to 
place their orders. 

The 


kerseys has been a great detriment to 


unloading of large stocks of 


the free sale of new fabrics. Many 


found themselves with 


large stocks and forced the sale during 


manufacturers 


the months of November and December, 
and the consequence has been the com- 
plete demoralization of the buyers who 
are now unwilling to pay more than 
This is 


the popular price (as predicted some 


one dollar a yard for a kersey. 


months back) but it is not in the power 
of any manufacturer to turn out a credit- 
able piece of goods for this sum, unless 
he intends his balance to be on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 

There are many fabrics and qualities 
shown, among which is the Ehndale’s 
of Stevens, Sanford Handy at $1.50. 
A line by S. Slater & Sons at 
same price, is considered one of the 


the 


best in the market. Campbell has a line 


of mixtures at $1.25, which are very 
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good in their class, which is necessari- 
& Co. 
have lines at 


ly limited. Sawyer, Manning 
and James Talcott both 
$1.10. The wéll known St. 


sold by the last named firm are at $1.80 


Georges 
this season. The Aurora meltons made 
at Hartford, Vt., and sold by Greeley, 
Frost & Cushman are at 40 cents, less 
2 1-2 per cent., three-quarter goods. 
& Co. 
two lines of friezes made by George E. 
Whitney of Enfield, N. H., at 85 and 
The line called Belfast of 


goods sold by 


Oelbermann, Dommerich have 


95 cents. 


the same character of 
Bauendah! is at $1.00 
W. T. Mali & Co. has 


back coverts which 


yard. H 
of (fancy 


per 
a line 
$1.70 


are sold at 


per yard. This fabric is one to-which 
some attention can be paid, as it is like- 
ly to prove an excellent one in the com- 
ing heavy weight season. 

The action of the Washington mills 
in reducing their prices so materially 
has been a sort of surprise tothe ma- 
jority of the market, but they will un 
doubtedly be met on their own ground. 
The kersey shown by this company at 
$1.00 per yard last year has been re- 
duced to 87 1-2 cents. The summary 
of prices being as follows: 


Price one year ago This year’s price 


Kerseys 1.00 874 
se 1.374 1.25 
“6 1.50 1.50 
2.00 1.75 
Clays 1.10 20 ozs. 1.05 
‘ 1.00 18 «§ .95 
“ 924 16 « 874 
“ 85 14 «+ 774 
“s 75 12 « .70 
.664 104 < 724 
The tendency of the market. is not 


downward and where there are breaks 
in prices, itis simply done to get busi- 
ness, but usually acts as a boomerang. 

The worsted and wool diagonal over- 
coatings are undoubtedly the newest 
things on the market that are meeting 
with any success. 

Suitings will not be opened for some 
time probably, not before the first of 


February ; and the later it is put off the 
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better business will be done, for the 
trade generally is experiencing some- 
what of arevival on spring stuff, and 
after this has had its sway the trade 
will undoubtedly be in an easier and 
more confident position to place orders 
in heavy weight stuffs. 


Business Failures of 1896. 


Laat year, with its acute business de- 
pression, had one thing to its credit— 
the cleaning out of many financially un- 
sound concerns. Though the number 
of commercial failures was greater in 
1896 than during any previous year, 
with the exception of 1893, the aver- 
age liabilities, according to Dun’s Re- 
view, were less than the average since 
1875. In this particular the exhibit is 
by no means bad. The average liabil- 
ities of 1890, 1891 and 1893, within 
recent years, were larger. It is proper 
to bear in mind, however, in consider- 
ing the number of failures during any 
year, the relation they bear to the total 
number of concerns in business. Brad- 
street’s shows this, from whose statistics 


we give the following: 


Number Number Per. cent. 

in business. falling. failing. 
}806..... 1,080,000 15,112 1.40 
1895... 20. 1,054,000 13,013 1.23 
eer 1,047,000 12,721 1.21 
1393 1,050,000 15,560 1.50 
1S8OZ...-+. 1,035,000 10,270 1.00 
Tae 890,000 11,116 1.25 
BRE. cccccccscce 875,000 11,600 1.32 
18-3 evecee 956,000 10,299 1.20 
1880 .. 733,000 4,350 60 


The percentage of those in business, 
in 1896, failing 


g, was relatively high as 
compared with previous years. But 
the bad showing in) this respect is some- 
what offset by the not high average li- 
abilities. 

The number of commercial failures 
in 1896, according to Dun’s Review, 
was 15,088, with liabilities of $226,- 
096,834. Of these, 3418 were engaged 
in manufacturing with liabilities of 
$98,463,851. Thus about 25 per cent. 
of the failures were of concerns engaged 
in manufacturing, carrying over 43 per 
cent of the liabilities. Among the tex 


tile mills there were 85 woolen failures 


with $8,364,198 liabilities, and 67 cot- 
ton failures with $2,649,339 liabilities. 

The year 1897 opens with the prom- 
ise of generally remunerative business 
in all lines of commercial pursuits. The 
status of the wheat, corn and cotton 
markets is indicative of good results to 
the agricultural interests of the country. 
The foreign demand for these will have 
its beneficial effect on trade, and give 
to the farming population good returns. 
With wheat at 90 cents to $1.00 a bush- 
el, and over 100,000,000 bushels still 
in the hands of farmers to be sold at 
these figures, is sure to be followed by 
good results to the western communi- 
ties that consume so largely of our man- 
ufactured produets. 


Calking Windows. 


A humorous suggestion was made at 
the New England Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association that the idea of calking 
mill windows with oakum would serve 
to keep factory secrets in as well as the 
natural air out, but there is sober com- 
mon sense in the practice. Scme of 
the most progressive manufacturers in 
this country and Canada are following 
the practice generally obtaining in 
England, whereby atmospheric condi- 


tions may be artificially regulated and 


‘controlled, instead of having to depend 


upon the whims of nature, and an er- 
ratic climate like ours. It has long 
been the claim that Lancashire's peculiar 
climate gave it an impregnable position 
in the spinning of fine counts. The 
introduction of improved humidifying 
apparatus has so far equalized condi- 
tions throughout the world that, as Mr- 
Walmsley pointed out in his able paper 
on spinning fine counts, there is no 
reason why New England cannot spin 
equally fine counts as Lancashire. To 
do this, however, requires artificial] 
rather than natural conditions. Mr. 
Walmsley pertinently points ‘out that 
Russian cotton mills are successfully 


spinning very fine numbers, and every- 
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one knows that the climatic conditions 
in that country are most adverse. 

In order to control humidity, it fol- 
lows as a natural sequence that the 
ventilation problem should go hand in 
hand with it, and in order that the 
system of ventilating and humidifying 
should not be dependent on operatives’ 
carelessness or neglect of rules in re- 
gard to opening the windows, it follows 
that windows should be made not to 
open, and that the frames should be 
tightly calked, so as to be made practi- 
cally air tight. No doubt the mill of 
the future will have its windows thus 
arranged. By means of improved me- 
chanical methods of ventilation, the 
requisite amount of fresh air can be 
supplied at practically any desired 
temperature and in any desired degree 
of moisture, properly warmed in winter 
and cooled in summer. 

There has been one objection to arti- 
ficial ventilation by mechanical means 
requiring power for its operation, 
through the well known fact that at 
night when the power is shut down, 
there is a tendency for closed rooms to 
heat up. Doubtless the heat is given 
off by the machinery. Certain it is 
that on going into such a room, where 
the air has been stagnant all night, it is 
found to be very hot, and some little 
time is required to bring about the 
proper conditions for successful work. 
Through the introduction of electricity, 
this difficulty can now be obviated, for 
sufficient power may be stored during 
the day to run a motor through the 
night, which will keep the ventilating 
apparatus in operation and the air fresh 
and pure, and in proper condition for 
work the next morning. ‘This will 
shortly be done at the Montreal Cotton 
Co.’s mills, where a model power plant 
has just been completed. 

Every large establishment must ac- 
commodate itself to its own peculiar 
conditions and requirements. In dis- 
cussing this question with a large manu- 
facturer some time ago, reference was 
made to a system employed in a Rhode 
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Island establishment, where the blower 
system was employed, and cool air in 
summer taken from the back of the 
fall, afterwards passing through a series 
of chambers filled with spray,-and in 
winter over warm steam pipes. This 
manufacturer stated that that system 
was no doubt an excellent one for that 
particular mill, but in his case it would 
not work, because the air coming from 
the back of the fall would smell fishy, 
which would never do. 

It must be admitted that in spinning 
cotton yarns, science has improved on 
nature, and that the only use for win- 
dows in mills is for light, and not venti- 
lation, and they can very properly be 
made so as they wiil not open. 


[Special to TEXTILE WORLD.| 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. 

Annual Meeting—Election of Officers— Ban 
quet—Tariff Conservatism, the Keynote 
—Speeches from President Wm. H. 
Haile—W. L. Strong—Appraiser W. F. 
Hunt—E. ©. Hovey—Charles A Scott—J. 
F. Wood—Titus Sheard and others. 
Conservatism in approaching tariff 

enactments was the keynote of the 82d 
annual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Wool Manufacturers, held 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
Jan. 13th, at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York City. With a waiting press 
at this time there is no opportunity for 
garnished phrases in writing of the 
gathering. Suffice it to say that the 
banquet passed off very happily, the 
attendance being just one hundred, 
leaving only two vacant seats at the 
board. 

The most important action at the bus- 
iness meeting in the afternoon, was the 
vote to appoint a committee to confer 
with a similar committee from the 
National Association of Wool Growers, 
on the matter of tariff changes. The 
president was empowered to name the 
members of this committee, the num- 
ber to correspond with the committee 
from the other organization, which 
meets Feb. 9. 
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The following were unanimously 
elected officers for the Association for 
1897 : 


President: William H. Haile, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Vice-presidents: Thomas Dolan, Phila 
delphia, Pa.; Charles H. Harding, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.| James Phillips, Jr., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Treasurer Benjamin Phipps, Boston, 
Mase. 

Secretary: S.N.D. North, Boston, Mass. 

Executive committee Joseph Sawyer, 
Roston, Mass.; William Whitman, Boston, 
Mass.; Robert Middleton, Ucica, N. Y.; John 
N. Carpender, New Brunswick, N. J.; David 
L. Einstein, New York, N. ¥*¥.; Charles 
Fietcher, Providence, R. I.; H. L. James, 
Rockville, Conn.; James Dobson, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; George Sykes, Rockville, Conn.; 
Joseph Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass.; Frank E. 
Simpson, Boston, Mass.; Wm. C. Green, 
Peacedale, R. 1.; Lewis Anderson, Skow. 
hegan, Me.; John T. Wood, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Abiel J. Abbot, Graniteville, Masse.; 
Frederic 8. Clark, No. Billerica, Muss. 

Standing Committee 

Finance, Charles A. Stott, Lowell, Mass.; 
John Hopewell, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
F. Greeley, Boston, Mass.; A. L. Sayles, Pas 
coag, R. 1.; E. D. Holden, Lowell, Mass 

Raw Material, Wm. G. Bene lict, Boston, 
Mass.; A. J. Root, Cohoes, N. Y.; William 
Dobson, Pittsfield, Me.; Edw.N. Fenno, Bos. 
ton, Mass.; William R. Cordingley, Boston, 
Mass. 

Statistics, H. G. B. Fisher, No. Adams 
Mass.; Albert A. Sack, Providence, R.I.; H 
Stursburg, Holyoke, Mass.; J. R. MacColl, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Thomas Oakes, Bloomfield 
N.J. 

Machinery, J. A. Wiley, No. Andover, 
Mass.; Justin A..Ware, Worcester, Mass.; 
Charles H. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass.; 
Charles B. Rockwell, Bristol, R. I.; W. D 
Sawyer, Dover,N. H 


The treasurer's report showed a sub- 
stantial balance. Secretary North 
made only a short verbal report, owing 
to the stress of his recent duties in 
Washington and a painful accident. 

The dinner in the evening was _ pre- 
sided over by President W. H. Ilaile, 
with the following menu : 


Iluitres de Rockaway en coquille 
Tortue vert anu clair, royale 
Radis Céleri Olives 
Amandes salées 
Aiguillette de flounder a la Zingara 
Concombres Pommes duchesse 
Filet de ba@uf pique a la sauce béarnaise 
Piments farcis, mexicaine 
Ris de veau truffes, sauce tomate 
Petits pois, francais 
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Punch au Cognac 


Perdrix bardé, sauce au pain 
Salade panachce 
Glace Tortoni 
Gateaux fragiles, assortis 
Fromage Cafe noir 


Mr. Haile in preceding the speakers 
referred to the disastrous year of 1896, 
among woolen manufacturers. Ile 
said he was a firm believer in protection 
for the farmer, who of course, in- 
cludes the wool grower. If the wool 
manufacturer has tariff benefits, the 
wool grower should have the same. 
The experience of a low tariff with 
smokeless factory chimneys or 75 per 
cent. of the machinery idle, has silenced 
the editors who have long been talking 
of the country’s accustoming itself to a 
low tariff. It has been impossible to 
hold the domestic markets to say noth- 
ing of competing for foreign markets. 
In closing he said he had faith of bet- 
ter times in store for wool manufactur- 
ers with Major MeKinley (a firm and 
consistent ,believer in protection), in- 
stalled in office and an extra session of 
Congress to pass a new tariff bill bring- 
ing the dawn of a brighter day. 

Mayor W. L. Strong of New York 
City, followed. He said he would not 
have been asked to speak if he had 
not been mayor. He had been in the 
wool business 38 years, and had never 
before been invited to address the or- 
ganization. He was glad to see present 
two or three other commission men who 
had contributed to the wealth of the 
members assembled. Ile had seen 
several periods of business depression, 
but never anything to equal that of a 
few months past, when every other 
trade was cut in two. No one in the 
trade has been ableto make a tariff sched- 
ule, and adhere to it, except on a few 
specialties. The stoppage of machin- 
ery and the low price of the raw 
material has not helped the aspect of 
affairs. Ile characterized the wool bus- 
iness as « fascinating pursuit. He 
touched upon the fallacy that there is 
little expense in getting wool into the 


market. As a matter of fact, it costs 
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about 9 cents a pound to bring in 
American wool against an expense at 
3 1-2 cents on Australian wool. Con- 
sequently, protection of about 7 1-2 
cents a pound is imperative; and it 
should not be much more than that 
amount. The old McKinley bill had it 
fully a cent a pound too high, it being 
one of about half a dozen things that 
were rated too high. The new tariff 
soon to be adopted should be such as to 
impress the average conservative man 
It should be a bill that 
will endure at least two decades, devoid 


as reasonable 


of provisions covering such minor lines 
of manufacturing as kid gloves and 
pearl buttons which offered shining 
marks for the opponents of the tariff. 
‘Give us good protection in addition to 


sound money” said his honor, ‘‘and we 


shall soon be along with the boys.” 

At this point a telegram of regret 
was read from Senator Burrows of 
Michigan. 

United States General Appraiser Wil- 
bur F. Lunt, spoke briefly on the policy 
of the tariff law toward manufacturers. 
From the outset of the history of this 
country, the necessity of protection in 
some form has been clearly recognized. 
Even in a country so fully developed 
industrially as England, such examples 
of radical protection are to be found as 
a law ordering that the dead be shrouded 
in woolen garments. It was in the days 
of the Puritans that private individuals 
enjoyed the soverign right of eminent 
domain. Mr. Lunt then emphasized 
the importance of beginning protection 
in the household. He believed the late 
unpleasantness had taught manufactur- 
ers many lessons of economy. He 
wished to see the new tariff bill avoid 
all excesses, comprehensive and free 
from provisions, the import of which 
furnishes timber for interminable legal 
wrangles. An instance of the last evil 
is found in the controversy as to whether 
or not worsteds can be legally con- 
strued as falling within the lines of 
woolen goods. The home market is 


the greatest of markets and must be 
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held by American manufacturers. With 
a carefully drawn bill profiting by the 
mistakes in phrasing, as noted in the 
McKinley and Wilson bills, and with 
the wonderful advance made at home 
in the production of fabrics the outlook 
for the wool manufacturer will steadily 
brighten. 

Edward C. Ilovey, manager of the 
Customs Textile Association, then 
offered facts regarding the work of 
that organization, which, to draw a 
police simile, is much to the trade what 
a special watchman is compared to a 
patrolman. The association obtains ad- 
vance information as to the value of 
foreign merchandise. The speaker said 
he believed the weakness in the con- 
sular service might be largely elimin- 
ated by making the term of service 
longer, rendering the berths more like 
those of commercial agents and less 
like those of diplomatic oflicers ; abol 
ishing the fee system, and paying an 
adequate salary. He thought the civil 
service laws had been made to work an 
injury by working upward from sub- 
ordinates to superiors, instead of in the 
reverse order. 

James Macnaughton, president of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, and a wool 
merchant, then put in a plea for the 
unification of the New York wool trade. 
Charles A. Stott, of Lowell, president 
of tne Home Market Club, followed in 
his usual facetious vein. He compli 
mented Secretary North's work in 
Washington, and stated that the club 
would not diminish its energies in spite 
of the recent Republican success. He 
advised the manufacturers for the pres- 
ent at least to cater more to the ready- 
made clothing trade, and closed with 
the declaration that protection should 
be equitably divided among all classes. 

John ‘T. Wood, of Philadelphia, 
wished to have the next annual gath- 
ering in the Quaker City, believing it 
would result in an increased Pennsy!- 
vania membership. He said the alle 
gorical rock of ages picture no longer 


personified hope, nor does the portrait 
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of a bald headed man usine hair re 
storer. ‘The true symbol is the photo- 
graph of a wool manufacturer awaiting 
hetter days. 

Titus Sheard, late presiding officer in 
the New York legislature, said he found 
greater pleasure as a manufacturer than 
as a politician. He couldn't see how 
so many men in the valley of the shadow 
of death could afford to pay $3 for a 
dinner. Perhaps it was owing to the 
kindness of such commission men as 
Mayor Strong who had made advances. 
The knit goods business, he said, was 
peculiarly an American industry. Knit 
coods are more generally worn in this 
country than anywhere else in the 
world. Even now New York City is in 
a commotion because shirts and drawers 
were not worn by those who partici- 
pated in an entertainment. Knit goods, 
he reiterated, are necessary. There is 
& moral sentiment about the business 
Ile ordered his mills started in Decem- 
ber, not that the demand was improved, 
but because he saw a sign in the win- 
dow of an underwear store that it 
would be open all night through the 
holidays. Folks have come to realize 
through recent experience that tex- 
tiles must have more protection, and 
as the masses have no more money 
to buy foreign than domestic goods, 
importers are of the same mind. 
Now is the time for manufacturers 
to join hands for conservative action 
founded on common sense. See your 
Congressmen. ‘All the protection 
we want,” said Mr. Sheard in closing, 
‘sis sufficient to make up for the ine- 
qualities in the cost of our goods. | 
don't know just when we shall get pros- 
perity, but I believe it is coming.” 

Frank P. Bennett, of Boston, fol- 
lowed, making two speeches, in the 
first saying he had never favored free 
wool. (Mr. Stott at the close of the 
first remarked in a loud aside that he 
knew Bennett would come around all 
right after he got hold of him.) 

John Hopewell, of Cambridge, late 
manager of the Sanford Woolen Mills, 


offered a few shoddy facts, dealing in- 
cidentally with the great increase in the 
production of ‘‘prepared stock.” He 
said the Wilson bill didn’t work out 
practically, any more than people are 
sick by the lines laid down by medical 
works. The improvement in American 
machinery every five years he thought 
sufficient to make a little protection. 

Arthur H. Lowe, of Fitchburg, presi- 
dent of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, extended the 
greetings of that organization, and then 
Joseph N. Barnet, of Troy, closed the 
gathering by speaking of protection as 
an equation. He said, as a manufac- 
turer, he would ask for no more protec- 
tion than he was willing to concede to 
the wool grower. 

A list of the diners follows, furnished 
specially and in autograph for the Trx- 
TILE WORLD: 


John A. Osborn, Norwalk, Ct. 

T. E. Hopkins, Killingly, Ct. 

James Moir, Conshohocken, Pa. 

E. D. Walton, New York. 

Arthur Wheelock, Uxbridge, Mass. 

E.\lward Milner, Moosup, Ct. 

Charles Brogg. 

Charles H. Salmon, Philadelphia. 

A. J. Abbott, Graniteville, Mass. 

E. D. Barrows, King & Fildes Co., La Porte, 
Indiana. 

Frederick 8. Clark, No. Billerica, Mass. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston, Mass. 

Frederic Conde, Oswego, N. Y. 

Thad. 8. Sharretts, Pres. Board Gen’! Ap 
praisers. 

Swits Conde, New York. 

James Talcott, New York. 

Wm. H. Sherman, Boston. 

William Einstein, New York. 

Titus Sheard, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Chas, A. Stott, Lowell, Mass. 

E. C. Hovey, New York. 

Wilbur F. Lunt, New York. 

William H. Haile, Springfield, Mass. 

W. L. Strong, New York. 

Wm. Whitman, Boston, 

James Macnaughton, New York. 

Jonas M. Burnet, Troy, N. Y. 

Cornelius B. Mitchell, New York. 

Thos, F. Patterson, Boston, Mass. 

Albert P. Frost, New York. 

James R. Doudge, New York. 

Ethan Allen, New York. 

Allan Macnaughton, Wool Exchange. 

Thos. Wolstenholme, Philadelphia, Pa 

Joseph Holdsworth, Passaic, N. J. 

Gulbenkian, 55 Cedar St., New York. 

Nicholas Mauger, New York. 

Morris Fatman, New York. 

Benjamin Phipps, Boston, Mass. 
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John lHlopewel), Boston, Mass 

Fred Harvey, Boston, Mass 

©. Dressler, Passaic, N. J. 

Moses E. Worthen, Passaic, N. J. 

Emanuel Einstein, New York. 

Henry L. Basch, Passaic, N. J. 

Chas. P. Rockwell, Bristol, R. I 

David Oakes, Bloomfield, N. JJ. 

Thos. Oakes, Bloomfield, N. J 

PD. R. Campbell, Sangerville, Me 

Lewis Anderson, Skowhegan, Me. 

George Anderson, Skowhegan, Me. 

Gordon Dobson, Pittsfield, Me. 

Albert Maxwell, New York City 

Duncan D. Chaplin, New York. 

George Sykes, Rockville, Ct 

William D. Sawyer, Dover, N. I! 

8S. W. Ingalls, New York. 

H.G. B. Fisher, North Adams, Mase 

L. H. Fitch, Boston, Mass. 

B. F. Mellor, Rockville, Ct. 

H. L. James, Rockville, Ct. 

E. T. Batsford, Utica, N. Y. 

Stanley H. Ray, New York City. 

Ephraim Hodgdon, South Berwick, Me. 

L. F. Dickerson, Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Robert Ward, West Stoughton, Mass. 

Frank T. Oakes, Bloomfield, N. J. 

George A. Oakes, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Phillip L. Schell, New York City. 

William J. Battison, Boston, Mass. 

Lyman B. Goff, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Darius L. Goff, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Edwin Brown, Worcester, Mass. 

Jos. W. Green, Jr., Easthampton, Mass 

Frank P. Bennett, Boston. 

Harry McKeen Ferriday, ‘ew York 

Arthur H. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Justin A. Ware, Worcester, Mass 

W. C. Greene, Peacedale, R. I. 

G. F. Laurie, New York. 

C. H. Harding, Philadelphia, Pa 

A. Park Hammond, Rockville, (t. 

J. P. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa: 

John *. Carpender, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Walter Erben, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. C. Klipstein, New York. 

F. B. Harder, Philmont, N. Y. 

Sydney Harwood, Boston, Mass. 

Geo. M. Bassett, Worcester, Mass. 

E. W. France, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M.A. Furbush, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. A. Baldwin, No. Andover, Mase. 

J. H. Bragdon, New York, N. Y. 

8. N.D. North, Sec’y National Association 
Wool Manufacturers. 
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A Work of Art. 


The Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, 
Mass., has just issued a most elegantly 
illustrated catalogue of picker room ma- 
chinery (for cotton and waste), which 
it manufactures. The typographical 
effect and plate work are most artistic 


and cannot be surpassed by any means 
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now in vogue. Of the machines illus- 
trated and described may be mentioned 
an automatic feeder, as the outcome of 
careful consideration of the conditions 
under which machinery of this class 
must be operated. It is designed to do 
the work of help of a low order of 
skill. Anopener with automatic feeder, 
intended to avoid any unnecessary 
handling of cotton in the bale, is shown, 
so constructed as to deliver the cotton 
to the lappers, though the latter may 
be located in a distant part of the mill. 
An evener device is shown which auto- 
matically controls the amount of cotton 
being delivered, regardless of whether 
the hopper is full, half full or nearly 
empty. Cotton contains more or less 
light dirt and leaf which cannot be re- 
moved entirely by the lappers, as the 
fan draught, essential to the formation 
of a good sheet on the screens, carries 
much of the lighter refuse along with 
the cotton. By passing the cotton overa 
fine grid surface, at a slow velocity, all 
foreign matter that is heavier than the 
cotton will gradually settle, and the 
trunk system affords an eflicient means 
for the collection and removal of this 
light refuse. sys- 
tem is illustrated, known as the Perham 


An excellent trunk 
inclined cleaning trunk. Among other 
machines illustrated in this catalogue 
made by the Kitson Machine Co., may 
the The 
Cumnock trunk sprinkler, one-beater 


be mentioned following : 


lapper, two-beater lapper, two-sectiopn 
breaker lapper, combination breaker 
and finisher lapper, one-beater finisher 
lapper, and the Kirschner patent card- 
ing beater. The latter demands attention 
as a form of beater for lappers the 
action of which on the cotton approaches 
the carding rather than the beating pro- 


cess. Other machines and devices may 
be mentioned as follows: Roving 


waste opener, card and picker waste 
cleaner, thread extractor and machinery 
moving trucks. The catalogue is made 
up very largely of detailed plans of 
machines and arrangement in picker 
room and illustrations of modern picker 
rooms. ‘The illustrations showing shop 
interiors will be found of interest. 
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Imports of British Woolens. 


The importations for 1896, of woolen 
cloths and dress goods, amounted to 
$27,000,000 in 
1895. 
cent. of these come from Great Britain. 


about 
$47,000,000 for 


value, against 


About 60 per 


The significance of our trade with that 
country in this line of goods is thus 
seen, and anything disturbing it must 
be of some moment not only as affect- 
ing the woclen industry of the United 
States, but that of Great Britain, especi- 
ally the district about Bradford. A loss 
of $20,000,000 to the woolen manufac- 
turers of the latter country, in their 
mat- 
This 


great loss was wholly unexpected at the 


trade with the United States, is a 
ter that must be seriously felt. 
beginning of 1896, on the part of 
British manufacturers, rather the latter 
were in a state of high expectancy for 
a large trade for that year, as a contin- 
uation of the remarkably fine beginning 
that 
were made for this condition of things, 


was made in 1895. Calculations 
and the experiences of January and 
February seemed to promise a most 
fruitful 


months, as during the larger part of 


year’s trade. During these 
1895, the producing capacity of ma- 
chinery was strained to the utmost. 
The cousequence of this pressure was 
disappointing before many months, and 
was absolutely demoralizing before the 
end of the year. This sudden change 
in the situation was due to the trade de- 
pression existing in the United States, 
for the English home demand was 
normal as well as that of other coun- 
tries. A good exhibit of the English 
woolen trade with the United States, is 
obtained in the monthly reports of the 
United States Consul at Bradford, which 
aggregated for the twelve months end- 
ing with November, 1896, in pounds 
sterling, as follows : 


Stuff Worsted Win 

goods. coatings. goods. Wool Tots). 
1895 1,935,742 1,754,085 495,185 572,308 5,616,690 
13 6 1,071,774 722 993 322 941 288,747 2,992 519 


Dec'se 863,968 1,022,092 186,244 263,561 2,62 
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Merino Wool. 


The position of merino wool in the 
markets of the world is comparatively 
That this state of affairs 
was likely to occur was foreseen several 


very strong. 


years ago when the principal wool 
growing countries were seen to be givy- 
ing attention to the production of cross- 
bred wools to the exclusion of merino. 
The reason for this change is easily 
traceable to the greater profitableness 
The 


sheep ranges of Australia and Argen- 


of mutton to purely wool sheep. 


tina are being taken up for agricultural 
merino 
sheep are being sought further in the 
interior. 


purposes, and those for the 


The merino sheep and agri- 
culture are not so compatible with one 
another as the English or cross-bred 
sheep and agriculture. The raising of 
mutton and wool is more of an induce- 
ment than wool alone, especially when 
it is considered that for the past few 
years the wool of the mutton sheep has 
been most in demand. It admits of 
little doubt, that had the demands for 
merino wool continued in 1896, as it 
existed in 1895, to meet the changes in 
fashion, the supply of merino wool 
would be very insufficient at this time. 


Shimer & Boyer, Philadelphia, Dissolve, 
and B. F. Boyer & Co., Continue 
the Yarn Business. 


The following notice which explains 
itself was sent to the trade on Jan. 1, 
by George Shimer & Boyer, Phila. 

DISSOLUTION. 

The co-partnership heretofore exist- 
ing by and between George Shimer and 
Benjamin F. Boyer under the firm name 
of ‘George Shimer & Boyer” has this 
day been dissolved by mutual consent ; 
the said Benjamin F. Boyer is hereby 
authorized to liquidate in behalf of said 
firm. GEORGE SHIMER. 

Bb. F. Boyer. 


B. F. Boyer & Co. will continue the 
business as successors, at the same 
place, No. 516 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Camden, N. J., and ask 
the continuance of the former patronage. 

B. F. Borer & Co. 

January 1, 1897. 
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Frauds Upon the Revenue. 


The arrest in New York City of the 
agent of the well-known linen thread 
manufacturing firm of Stewart & Sons, 
Lisburn, Ireland, for violating the re- 
quirements of the custom’s administra- 
tive law, by making false entries and 
declarations, and by falsely describing 
himself as the owner ot the goods im- 
ported, has more behind it than what 
appears on the surface or what is given 
out in the press. The firm of Stewart 
& Sons is referred to in the trade as 
every way respectable, and it is thought 
the Stewart family would not counte- 
nance any irregular dealings of this 
kind, and if their name is associated 
with any crooked operation it is with- 
out thr knowledge, but rather through 
somejone of their representative agents. 
Therefore, it may be said, the connec- 
tion of this firm with any fraudulent 
practice is unfortunate and accidental. 
The New York agent of this firm, how- 
ever, is under the odium of an indict- 
ment for attempting to defraud the 
revenue of the United States, in viola- 
tion of the statutes. 

This particular case has been before 
the custom house and treasury authori- 
ties for nearly a year; and Secretary 
Hamlin and Senator Aldrich, who is 
deeply interested in the sections of the 
law under which this matter comes. 
now propose to test the validity and 
application of its violated portions, 
The idea is to thoroughly test the ad- 
ministrative law to see if it is not strong 
enough in itself, to stop fradulent un- 
Senator Aldrich had 


more to do with the framing of this law 


dervaluation. 


than anyone else, and has a fatherly 
concern in it, and in no part of it was 
he more earnest than in the undervalua- 
tion and penal clauses. The New 
York agent of Stewart & Sons, has 
supplied the authorities with a favora- 
ble case of which a conspicuous ex- 
ample is to be made. 

The sections of the administrative 
act that are involved are 6, 7 and 9 


WORLD 


The penalty attached to their violation 
is $5000 or imprisonment, or both. 
The validity of these sections have not 


yet been tested before the courts. 


Fall River Mill Dividends, 


The mills at Fall River have declared 
on the average very satisfactory divi- 
dends for 1896, but it should be remem- 
bered that some of them were taken 
from the earnings of previous years. 
On the whole, the situation is promising 
considering the depression that has 
affected all avenues of manufacturing 
and busmess during the entire period 
of 1896. The fact that nearly all the 
mills are free from debt of any moment 
forebodes an unusual degree of pros- 
perity when the conditions of trade be- 
come favorable. There is one thing 
that cannot escape observation, the 
difficulties that poorly equipped mills 
have to contend with in competition 
with those having modern machinery 
and economical means for reducing the 
cost of production. The non-dividend 
mills are largely among those whose 
machinery needs modernizing. Machin- 
ery seldom wears out by use, but rather 
becomes antiquated by supersession. 
The following figures show the divi- 
dends for the last six years based on the 
total capital which returned earnings to 
stockholders 


Total Rate Am’t in 
capital. per cent dividend, 
Iso SIS, WSS, NCO 7M 
sul 19,518,000 4.0 
Ine 19 518,000 11.4 
1803 21,378,100 7 pins 
IN 22 968,000 4.5 
1895 21.286 000 8.18 
1806 22 983 000 5.95 





**Draper Company.” 


One of the important new year 
changes is the consolidation, under the 
name of Draper Company, Hopedale, 
Mass., of the business heretofore con- 
ducted by George Draper & Sons, the 
Hopedale Machine Co., the Dutcher 
Temple Co., the Hopedale Machine 
Screw Co. and the American rights of 
the Northrop Loom Co. The officers 
of the Draper Company are William 
F. Draper, president; J. B. Bancroft, 
vice-president; (G. A. Draper, treas 
urer; E. S. Draper, agent; G. O. 
Draper, secretary. 

















PORT OF MILL 
FOR 


We give at this time our usual annual 


report of the statistical status of tex- 


tile mill construction for 1896. We 


do so with confidence in its complete- 
ness and accuracy, as the result of a 
most careful system of compilation ex- 
tending throughout the year. All re- 
ports that have come to us concerning 
the construction of new mills and the 
projection of new enterprises have been 
verified by correspondence with the 
parties in interest or by persoual inter 
view 

In our list of new mills we have in- 
cluded only such as have been put in 
operation during the year, or are so fal 
completed that they will begin opera 
tion within the first few months of 1807 
Our list of + projected industries” in 
cludes the nvlls which are being con 
strucied and will begin preduction later 
in the year; also those wl ich are con- 
templated, plans of which are being 
made, and will, without doubt, be in 
process of constiuction at no distant 


date. 


COMPARISON © NEW MILL CONSTRI¢ 
TION WITH FORMER YEARS 


1896 1895 1804 PSO5 


Cotton 66 5Y 23 52 
Woolen 31 33 17 33 
Knitting 85 80 10 53 
Silk 17 10 11 15 
Miscellaneous 8 16 23 19 

207 198 114 172 


As will be seen, there was an in 
crease of nine in the number of new 
wills in 1806 over that in 1895, of 95 


over 1894, and of 35 over 18903 (‘on 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL RE- 


CONSTRUCTION 
1590. 


sidering the period of general depres- 
sion in manufacturing during these 
years, the showing is significant of a 
coufidence in the future status of the 
textile industry, in general, as one of 
prosperity. ‘The strain, however, dur- 
ing the past year, on the financial abili- 
ty of those contemplating manufactur- 
ing, is exhibited in the following table 
showing the 

PROJECTED MILLS IN T8096 AS COMPARED 


Wwitth 1805 


ISO6 1805 ISo4 

Cotton 17 Oo oS 
Woolen r 10 6 
Knitting 17 13 ) 
Silk 5 3 l 
Miscellaneous 3 l » 
io OG 12 


Fewer mills were projected in 1806 
than in 1895, but more than in 1894 
An improvement, however, is to be ob- 
served in the knitting industry. A more 
detailed exhibit is made below of mills 
projected for Lot7 

South N.E. Elsewh’re Te’) 


Coiton 13 } l 17 
Woolen l | 7 
Knitting 12 l f 17 
Silk l t 5 
Miscellaneous 1 l 3 

56 7 13 ral) 


By the above it will be seen that 
there is a prospective activity in the erec 
tion of cotton and knitting mills in the 
South during the current year. New 
England has planned for but three cot- 
ton mills, and these are to be located in 
Fall River, for the manufacture of fine 


goods, plain and fancy 
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COMPARISON OF SPINDLE GROWTH WITH FORMER YEARS. 


New England 1896 1895 1894 1893 
New Mills 240,352 211,662 39,060 182,000 
Enlargements 1,560 66,156 100,348 132,304 


Southern States. 
New Mills 
Enlargements 

Middle and Western States 
New Mills 
Enlargements 


Number of spindles in new mills 


382,045 493,280 143,572 185,104 
42,000 152,800 119,709 63,568 
24,000 19,000 32,000 
10,000 14,000 9,000 

702,957 935,898 $21,689 501 976 

: ; 646,397 
46,560 


Number of spindles in enlargements 


Comparing the above table with the 
one preceding it, giving the number of 
mills constructed, and it will be seen 
that though there was an increase in 
the number of cotton mills for 1896 
there was a decrease of over 26 per 
cent. in the number of spindles. The 
South was mostly affected in this de- 
crease. New England made a gain 
in the number of spindles in new mills. 
As compared with 1893 and 1894 there 
was a gratifying improvement in both 
sections. The distribution of the spin- 
dle growth in new mills may be seen 


in the table below. 


NEW COTTON MILLS. 


No Spindles Looms 
Alabama 6 $8,700 738 
Georgina 6 59 000 L110 
Mississippi 2 16,241 512 
North Carolina 20 142,094 2,535 
South Carolina 10 105.000 1,700 
Texas ] 5,750 140 
Virginia 1 5.260 150 
South 16 382,045 6,683 
Connecticut l 75,000 
Massachusetts 2 60,552 1,516 
New York l 10.000 
Pennsylvania 2 14.000 1,500 
Khode Island 2 105.000 2,710 
North 8 264,352 5,526 


The increase in number of spindles 
in new mills was greater in the South 
than in the North—North 


leading off. The average number of 


Carolina 


spindles per mill was 8,506 in the 


702,957 


South, and 33,044in the North. About 
57 per cent. of the increase in the North 
was in the new mill at North Grosven- 
ordale, Conn., and the one at Warren, 
R. 1., each with 75,000 spindles. The 
largest mills in the South were those 
at Columbia, 8S. C., (30,000 spindles) ; 
Prattville, Ala., (20,000 spindles) ; At- 
lanta, Ga., (20,000 spindles); La 
Grange, Ga., (16,000 spindles); and 
Greensboro, 8. C., (15,500 spindles). 
There were constructed 19 mills in the 
South with 10,000 spindles and over, 
against 16 mills the year previous. In 
order to reconcile the statistics in the 
foregoing table, giving the number of 
new mills at 54, with the preceding one 
giving the number at 66, it should be 
stated that 12 of the new mills did not 
report spindles or were without them, 
but were fitted up for the manufacture 
of braids, cordage, etc. 

Our reports show that four of the 
new mills erected in the South were in- 
tended for the manufacture of fine 
goods and two for print goods. 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 


New England 
Connecticut ; 1 
Massachusetts ; ' 7 
New Hampshire l 
Rhode Island ; ; 11 
Middle States ‘ 
New Jersey : ‘ 1 
New York . ‘ 1 
Pennsylvania : : 3a 5 








Western States 
Illinois ; ; 1 
Michigan ; ; ; 3 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 

Southern States 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


BD et et pet 


$1 
Most of the woolen mills that were 


constructed in 1896 were small mills of 
one to three sets. A 14-set mill was 
erected at Passaic, N. J. There were 
several weaving mills. ‘The number of 
sets of cards reported was 45, and the 
number of looms 378. The southern 
mills were for jeans, blankets, etc 
and the western mills for jeans, cassi 
meres, worsted suitings and carpets. 
In New England, 5 mills were for 
worsted and cassimeres, 1 for cloakings, 
2 for dress goods and 3 for satinets. 
NEW KNITTING MILLS. 


New England 


Connecticut , 2 
Maine . 1 
Massachusetts 2 
Rhode Island l 
New Hampshire ; 3 
Vermont : i= 
Middle States 
New Jersey l 
New York ‘ 10 
Pennsylvania 37—48 
Western States 
Illinois 2 
Michigan 3 
Missouri . l 
Utah. l 
Washington . l 
Wisconsin $10 
Southern States 
Alabama l 
Georgia : { 
Mississippi ° 1 
North Carolina 3 
South Carolina ; 6 
Tennessee. | 
Texas . , ' ii 
85 


For 1895 the number of new mills 


was 80, thus showing « healthy increase 


MILL CONSTRUCTION 


for 1896. (uitea number of new mills 
were erected in the South, two more 
than were erected in 1895 The west- 
ern states show an increase of six over 
1895. The mills in New England were 
equally divided in number between 
hosiery and underwear. Twenty-six of 
the middle-state mills were for hosiery, 
20 for underwear and two for cloves. 
Four of the western mills were for 
hosiery, and six for underwear. Seven 
of the southern mills were for hosiery 
and 10 for underwear. 
NEW SILK MILLS 
Delaware 
Braids, et ! 
New Jersey 
Ribbons, ete 
Dyeing 
Dress Geods 
New York 
Braids 3 
Dress Goods l 
Yarns . ] 5 


Pennsylvania 


Ribbons, ete., 6 
Virginia 
Ribbons, ete., | 


17 
Seven more new silk mills were re- 
ported for 1896 than for 1895, the in- 
crease being mostly in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania 
MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


Connecticut 


Bleaching ; 1 

Ramie . 1 9 
Massachusetts 

Substitute, curled hair I 
New Jersey 

Dyeing and Printing - 1 

Dyeing and Bleaching , ! 2 
New York 

Dyeing . 1 
North Carolina 

Hammocks. etc., : 1 
Pennsylvania 

Dyeing . I 


g 

The above statistics carry with them 
their own comments. Considering the 
conditions of trade during 1896 and 
since the first quarter of 1893, there is 
reason for viewing the situation of the 
textile industry of the United States as 
hopeful, and as exhibiting strength that 
is, on the whole, gratifying. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 12/96=— December, 1806, etce.; S= Steam: 
W = Water Power; E= Electricity; D= Dye House. 


NEW MILLS. 
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COTTON eie>! 8 | o\°S 
: 3 ian &@& |" is 
5% 
ALABAMA. 
' Anniston. Gold Medal Twine Co. Branch of the American 
¥ Yet & Twine Co., Boston Mass Twines, lines, nets, ete. 4/97, 125 5,000... $ 
Montgomery Alabama Cordage Co. $50,000. T. 8. Young, 
; president. 8, J. Cassells, treasurer. Cotton rope-, twines 
} and sash cord , ? ‘ : , : ‘ on w 1,100) 6 g 
i Montgomery. People s Cotton Factory (authorised). Capital 
, £200,000. Jacob Greil, president. T, L. Jones, treasurer. /0T 125 14,000; . gw 
Oxford. Blue Spring Mills. $50,000. O. W. Cooper, president. 
Db. C. Cooper, treasurer. Sheetings and twills 2 ‘ . RA BD 2600 
Prattville. Autaugh Mfg. Co. Cotton cloths . . ‘ 1/7 200 20,005 500 $ 
Selma. Selma Cotton Mills. #100,000. Printe loths ‘ . 1/97, 125 «5,000, 182 § 
CONNECTICUT. 
North Grosvenordale. Grosvenordale Cotton Co. New mill 
Fine cottons : : ; , , , ° . ‘ ; ‘ 3/97 1500 75,000... Sw 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. (New mill Sheetings 
and seamless bags . ‘ : : ‘ : : . : A 3/97, 800 20,000) 500 § W 
Athens. Mallison Braided Cord Co 25,000. F. G. Hodson, 
superintendent. 50 braiders : . ; : ‘ ‘ 3/06) BO oe - SW 
Cartersville. Cartersville Cotton Mill. $100,000 (chartered 
Under construction ° ; . > . . ee 
Cedertown. Cedertown Cotton Mfg. Co. . : . 1/97) .. on a 
Douglasville. Douglasville Mfg.Co. Hosiery yarns . é 1/M7, 75 10,000 $ 
Elberton. Pearl Cotton Mills. 50,000. Warps, 10s to 20s . 12/65 36 3,000 § 
Jackson. Pepperton Cotton Mills. $100,000. Four-yard goods, 
36 inches wide, 60x56 . ° , ° , 12/96) 130 5,000) 160, § 
LaGrange. Dixie Cotton Mills. $300,000 | : : - 2/97) 315 16,00) 350 W 
Toccoa. Toccoa Cotton Mill. $200,000. W. A. ‘Matheson, presi 
dent. Fine white cloths. Underconstruction . ’ 5 1/97; 125 5,000) 100 § 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chelsea. Martin, T., & Bro. Mfg.Co. (New mill.) Webbing . oe és ee 
Fall River. Barnard Mfg.Co. Additional mill. . - 12/96) 300 20,000 500 § 


Taunton. Corr Mfg. Co. $400,000. P. H. Corr, president. H. 

H. Shumway, agent and superintendent, P lain and fancy 

cotton cloths . ‘ . > ' P 11/96 450 40,352 1016 § 
Webster. Slater,H.N. Additional mill. U nder construc tion . ee ee Fe a 
Worcester. Washburn & Moen. Cordage plant ‘ 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Meridian. Meridian Cotton Mills. #100,000 . ' : : 6/97, 200 6,241 20 § 
Stone — Station. Stonewall Cotton Mills. No.2mill. Sheet 
I8s to 288, yarns ; . ‘ : ; ° ° , ° 8/96) 200 10,000 312 § 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
North Salem. Hanson, W.H, Webbing . ‘ . ‘ ° . 7/96) 2 .. Ik § 


NEW YORK. 
New York Mills. Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. #100,000, 
Cop yarns for knit goods ° . ° . : , ‘ 8/06, 100) 10,000 
Valatie. Hall & Clark Mfg. Co. $30,000. Wadding and batting 1/vi| .. ke 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Pn 


Bessemer City. ‘Southern Cotton MII Co, , ‘ . . r 8/96, 200 8,400 375 § 
Charlotte. Crowley Mfg.Co. Addition . : ‘ a ‘ ‘ - ‘ os ; 
Charlotte. Louise Yarn Mill. $75,000. H. 8. Chadwick, presi 

dent. Hosiery Yarns : ‘ ‘ ’ : : 1/07) 150) 10,000 


Pr 


Cherryville. Gaston Cotton Mill. | J A. Black, president ; - | 2/97) 100) 5,000 








House? 


Dve 
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COTTON.—Continued. Selah £ | s|\osm 
P £25 2 5 5 » 
Sig” @i ls |p 
Ss 5 ~ 4 
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NORTH CAROLINA.—Continued. | 
Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Cotton Mills. Oscar MeMullen, | 
president A “ 3 ‘ a : « ; i ‘ . 112/96) 110) 7,000) .. $ 
Fayetteville. Phenix Mfg.Co. Plaids , r ‘ ‘ ; - |12/96) 300) 10,000! 400) § 
Gastonia. Avon Mill. Geo. A. Gray, manager ° : - |10/96) 140, 5,000) 260) § |.. 
Greensboro. Crown Cott n Factory. Yarn . ‘ oe 80) «6,000) . § iD 
Greensboro, Proximity Mfg. Co. ° ° . ‘ : ° , 6/96) B00 15,500) 500) § |.. 
Iiaw River. Cora Mfg.Co. Underconstruction —. : , ‘ 8/96) 120, 7,158) 252) § 
Henderson. Henderson Cotton Mills. $105,000 ‘ : ‘ . (12/96) 100, 5,000) 132) § 
Hillsboro. EnoCotton Mills. James Webb, Jr., president . 2/97' 100) 5,000 S 
Mayodan. Mayo Mills. $300,000. F. H. Fries, president and 
treasurer. Hosiery and knitting yarns. Under construc 
tion ‘ . ‘ : . : : ° : ; ‘ : -» | 150) 15,156 w 
Monbo. Monbo Mfg. Co. (New mill, 75x100 feet. Under con 
struction ° ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° ‘ , ° , 
Mount Pleasant. Kindley, W. R., Cotton Mills. 30,000. Yarns 
and white cloths : ; ; ' ; ‘ ; » . |11L/96) 75) 3,000) 60) § 
New London. New London Cordage Mill. Not authentic . P 8/06 os ? 
Newton. Newton Cotton Mills, The. Yarnsand Warps . . 4/96) 75) 7,100 § 
Pittsboro. Pittsboro Cotton Mill. #3100,000. Fine Yarns . - " 75 5,000 § 
Spray. Spray Cotton Mills. $120,000, Yarns. Under construc 
tion : . : . A . , 4 7 ‘ . F 1/97) 125) 10,000 w 
Stubbs. Buffalo Mfg. Co. #30000. T. D. Lattimore, president. 
0, C, Dixon, treasurer, A. H. Cline, superintendent. Yarns 1/97; 45) 3,000... | W 
Taylorsville. Mo re,J.F. She tingsand yarn =. 7 R , es 30, 700) 24 W 
Troy. Smitherman Cotton Mills. Sheetings . ‘ ‘ : . |12/96) 55) 2,080) 80) § 
Weldon. Roanoke Mills Co, $200,000. W.S, Parker, president. 
Gardner C. Bullard, treasurer. White cloths . ‘ ‘ 1/97; 250 12,000) 250) W 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Norristown. Wyoming Mills. Dean & Mitchell, proprietors. 
(New mill.) Jn place of one burned Nov., 1895. ‘ P 4/96) 150) 10,000) .. SB 
Philadelphia. Milne, C.J.,& Sons. (New mill.) Fine cotton yarns 1/97; 900) 4,000/1300) § |p 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Centredale. Warwick Cotton Mills. $400,000. Fine cottons . (12/96) 600) 30,000) 710) § 
Warren. Warren Mfg. Co. Burned; mill rebuilt . ° ‘ . (10/96) .. | 75,000)2000) § 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Clifton. Clifton Mfg. Co. Additional mill ‘ : ; : ‘ 1/97} 400) 10,000) 500, W§ 
Clinton. Clinton Cotton Mills. N 8. Bailey, president and 
treasurer. Fine 40-ineh white cloths i , B 2 1/97| 275) 10,000) 300) § 
Columbia. Granby Cotton Mills Co. $150,000. W. B. Smith 
Whaley, president . ‘ : ° ° ° . , ° ‘ 8/96) 375 30,000 E y 
Greenwood, Greenwood Cotton Mills. Additional mill Yarns 3/97; 125, 10,000) .. | § ‘ 
Greenwood, Grendel] Cotton Mill Co. D. A. E. Jo:dan, pres. 2/97; 260) 10,000) 300) § y 
Greenville. Mills Mfg. Co. $10°,000. Print cloths , . . | 2/97) 275) 10,000! 250) § 
Greers. Victor Cotton Mill. John A. Robinson. Yarn ‘ , 7/96) 140) 10,000 .. | § of 
Orangeburg. Enterprise Cotton Mills. (New mill, 199x76 feet, a 
4 stories.) Under construction . : ‘ ; : ; ‘ es a 
Spartanburg. Spartan Mill. Additional mill . , ‘ ° , 
Walterboro. Colleton Cotton Mills. White goods. Under con 
struction . : F ; , : i : : x F 3/97) .. 5,000) 150) § « 
Winnsboro. Fairfield Cotton Mille. 365,000 . . . . —. | 2/97) 200) 5,000; 200) § M 
Yorkville, Yorkville Cotton Mill. #100,000. Beard & Carroll. if 
Yarns. Under construction nee ~ «  « | 4/97) 100} 5,000 $ 4 
TEXAS. % 
Austin. Austin Cotton Mill Co, $125,000. Converters’ goods . 4/97 13'| 5,750) 140) W é 
VIRGINIA. ad 
Petersburg. Swift Creek Cotton Mfg. Co. Burnt mill re-built 1/97! 110) 5,26 | 150ig wWi.. = 
» lf le 
i ia jes] £ 
wei Pa 25 ° 
WOOLEN. wileSise| 8\osin 
S=|9ONS oige 
P fa hire ee 3) ; 
2 is"6a S i> 4 
2 |5 wel is |A - 
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CONNECTICUT, ; 
Stafford Springs. Henry Balbian, in the Old Fox Mill. Fine a 
worsteds and cassimeres ; . , . : : . 2/97; 35) .. 2'1Swo Ye 
GEORGIA. FS 
Atlanta. Atlanta Woolen Mills. #100,000. Jeans i 
ILLINOIS, ee 
Henry. W.H. Spencer Carpet Factory. Carpets and rugs = 
MASSACHUSETTS, u 
Haverhill, Geo. Daniels, 10 Fleet St. Cloakings and overcoat ed 
ings. Buy yarn . , , . ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ , éo: 8 end ot lw 
Haverhill. A. Roberts & Co. Worsted suitings . 10/96 20) .. M4 pak 


Lawrence. Arlington Mills. Additional mill, 670x110 feet, with 
L, 190x110 feet ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; 


Lawrence, Lowell Weaving Co. 30,000 70 


OR 
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WOOLEN.—Continued. =2 
MASSACHUSETTS.—Continued 
Lowell Hooker, A. P Weave shop Fine cloaking 
Oxford Plains N\. 1 raft & Son Satinets u/i 
Winchester Eastern Felt and Bufting Wheel Co 1/068 
MICHIGAN 
Carsony é Carsonville Woolen Mill New mill in place of one 
it ea 
Saginaw Beringer ¢ M. Beringer, president L/w 
Yule Andre, C., & Sons, Flannels, blankets and yarns. Sell 
rect vel 
MISSOURI 
Ironton Arcadia Valley Woolen Mill, #30000. H. Loewenstein, 
president 1. H. More superintendent Jenuns 1/6 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Enfield Enfield Mill Co Yarns ° 12/\" 
NEW JERSEY 
Passaic Pitkin Holdsworth Co. Worsted yarns L/w; 
NEW YORK 
Fort Plain Carpet Factory Wim. Lettis Under construetion 
OHO 
Cleveland Miner Worsted ¢ 
OREGON 
Snlem Thomas Ka Woolen M Co Worsted and woolen 
roOHis I comb 7/M 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Freeland Mfg. Co Flannels and blankets 
Shackamaxon Worsted Co W orsteds i 
Spartanburg Pond & Pettigrew 1 /M 
RHODE ISLAND 
Davisville Reynolds eMfg.Co. Burned mi!l re-built 
Pascoag. Pascoag Worsted Mills, 850.00, To take the place of 
the Magner Brothers, which was destroyed by fire L/w 
TENNESSE! 
Elizabethton Emmert Pants Co Manufacture goods for their 
own consumption 8/06 
rEXAS 
Lampasas. Lampasas Woolen Mill Co, Blankets, jeans, flannels, 
kerseys, et . w/e 
VIRGINIA 
Bedford City Falconer Woolen Mills. W. A. Faleoner. Yarns, 
jeans, blankets 2/06 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma. Tacoma Woolen Mill Co. 5,000 11/96 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Morgantown Monongahela Textile Co - 
Moundsville. Wheeling Mill Co. Bed spreads and table cloths 1/06 
WISCONSIN 
Eagle Lee, Benjaminge , : : . 1/96 
KNIT. 
ALABAMA. 
Jacksonville. Marshall, V. H. Gents’ half hose ° 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven LeRoy E. Whiting New mill ; , : ; 
rurnersville. Hebron Knitting Co. A. J. Fenner treasurer. J. E 
Fenner, manager Cut and seamless cotton and woolen hosiery. 
Sell direct p 
GEORGIA. 
Barnesville. Geo. Hanson Co. #10,000. Ladies’ and gents’ ribbed 
underwear - . ° ° , ; . 
Grantville. Grantville Hosiery Mills. $10,000. Fine hose ® 
Lexington. Lexington Knitting Mills. #5'.0°0. Hose and half hose 
Union Point Union Point Knitting Mill. $20,000. New mill in place 
of the one recently burned: Under construction : ° 
ILLINOIS 
Duquoin W. A. Greenfield Knitting mill. Woolen hose ‘ . ° 
Pinckneyville Brann Knitting Works. Juno T. and R. A. Brann, 
Wool hosiery ° ° ‘ . 
MAINE 
Brunswick. Michaud, Jas. W. Worsted and cotton hosiery 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Spencer. H.Green. Ladies’ underweat ° 


Wakefield, Boit Knitting Co. 15,000 
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NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


KNIT.—Continued. 


MICHIGAN, 


Marquette Superior Knitting Works. W. C. Brown, proprietor ar 
mnhagets . . 
Ponting Wakeman Knitting Co Charles Wakeman, president 
Hosiery : ; 
Rochester Western Knitting Co former it Detroit #76000 W 
C. Yankey president W. C. Chapman, treasurer, C. 8. Chay 
man, agent Mill 140x150 feet, two stories 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Meridian. Co-operative Knitting Mills Ce« 
MISSOURI 
Boonville Reform School Knitting Mi 


NEW thAMPSHIRI 
Concord, Concord Hosiery Co. Leonard Mudgett, 131 North Main st 
A.M. Davis, superintendent Men’s and women’s hosiet aT 
direct . 
Luconia Laconia Knitting C« Children’s seamless hosiery 
Munchester M L. Saldin 
NEW JERSEY 
Saddle River. H.W. Thurston 
NEW YORK, 


Amsterdam. Excelsior Knitting Co RK. O. Hagadone, manage 
superintendent Fine jerse ibbed underwear . 
Fort Covington Fort Covington Knitting Mills 215.00 Underwear 


Huverstraw Silk Mitt Factory Under constructior 
Jobnstown G. P. Shiel & to. Glove factory. . 
Kingston Cornell Knitting Co Underweat 
Mavtield F. W. Brown Knit wrists for 
Rome Columbia Knitting Co 





rlioves 


Schuylkill Haven Thomas, 8. & BI Underwear 
Thresa, Thresa Kuitting Mill Hosiery and childre ~ rwenal 
Utica. Olympian Knit Goods Co Athletic goods 
NORTIL CAROLINA, 
Gibsonville Standard Knitting Mil Cotton hosiery 


Hligh Point. Steele Bros. Hosiery and knit goods. Under construction 
Weldon. United Industrial Co. Main office, Equitable Bldg., N. Y. ¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown Allentown Knitting Co. Underwear 
Allentown, Southdown Knitting Co. Underwear 
Boyertown Boyertown Hosiery Mills. New mill, 36x40 feet 


one burned 


Bristol. Providence Hosiery Mill Replacing . 
ant ch, superinte ndent. 


Centreport Centreport Knitting Co. J E 
Ludies’ ribbed underweat - 

Easton, Chipman, Chas., Sons, Hosier Formerly in Philadelphia 

Hamburg. Bausher Bros. Underwear 

Hamburg. Hamburg Knitting Mills. Underwear 

Hellertown, Stevens, I Underwear 

Oaks. Schull. John. Hosiery ‘ 

Purker Ford. Wismer, Hiestand, Booth Co, Hosiery 








Phoenixville. ivrne & Parson Hosiery Co. New mill. Under con. 
struction ° ° ‘ 
Phoenixville. Kelley & O'Donnell. Underwear 


Philadelphia. ¢ onsolidated Hosiery Co. Hosiery 
Philadelphia. Excelsior Hosiery Co. Hosiery 
Philadelphia. Parkinson, Edw. Gloves 
Philadelphia. Peck, Wm. Hosiery ; 
Philadelphia, Penn Knitting Co. Underwear 
Philadelphia. Seamless Hosiery Mill, W.G. Ellis & Co. Mill No 
Seamless and cut hosiery ‘ 7 c 
Philadelphia. Quaker City Knitting Mills. Sweaters and athletic 
goods . Zl 
Pottsville. J. ¢ Adcock, Bro. & Co Ladies’ and gents’ half hos 
Pottsville. Boltz & Sau-se1 Ribbed underwear 
Pottsville Reber, John Hosiery, seamless and ribbed . - 3 
Pottsville, West End Knitting Mill. Samuel Ungerand J W. Fertig, 
proprietors . ° ‘ ° . 
mding. Gaenzle Jobn, & Co. Hosiery 
Hawk, Geo W. , 
Helfrich Bros. Hosiery . 
Romig Samuel, Cotton and woolen hosiery 
Smith. John M Hosiery 
Reading Zieber & Herbine : : . 
Schuylkill Haven. Kline, A. H. Underwear ; 
Schuylkill Haven. Stanton Peter, & Son. Underwear 
Schuylkill Haven. Thomas,s.& E L. Underwear . 
Spring City. National Underwear Co 225,000. Ladies’ fine ribbex 
underwear . ° ‘ 
Spring City. Perseverance Knitting Co. Underwear 
Spring City. Schuylkill Valley Knitting Mill Hosiery 
Sunbury. Eckert, P. W. B. Hosiery and mittens 
RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket. Glenark Knitting Co. New yarn mill 
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42 TEXTILE WORLD 


KNIT.—Continued, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Aleolu. Alcolu Knitting Mills. R. I Alderman. Men’s hosiery and 
underwear ° . : . 

Bamburg. Bamburg Knitting Mills. #10 000° Z ‘ ‘ : 

Cheraw’ Finlayson Knitting Mills. H W, Finlayson. Seamless and 
mixed hose 

Ehrhardt’s, Ebrharat Knitting Mill. Bx000, " Hosiery and underwear 

Jonesville. Jonesville Knitting Mills. 810,000. Hosiery ‘ : 5 

Union. Excelsior Knitting Mills. E. Nicholson, president. J. H, 
Gault, treasurer. Hose and half hose . . ‘ . 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Knitting Mills Garnett Andrews, Jr. 
Half hose . ° ‘ ° ‘ , . ‘ % 
TEXAS. 


Wolf City. Knitting mill M.H Turnet 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake City. Eclipse Knitting Co. 

VERMONT. 
Bennington. Lyons Bros., knitting mill 

WASHINGTON, 
Puyallup. Bunnell Flora T. Hosiery 

WISCONSIN. 
Racine. Racine Knitting Co. Ladies’, misses’ and gents’ hosiery 
Ripon. Ripon Knitting Works. New mill. Under construction. W ill 

double their present capacity p : ‘ . ; ‘ 


Start 


SILK. 


ing. 


Number 


of 


Date 


DELAWARE, 
Dover. Barnett, B. F.. & Co. Silk braids, bindings and web 
bing. 500 machines . , ° ° ° ° : . ; 
NEW JERSEY. 
Newark. The John Grossgebauer Mfg. Co. #100000. John 
Grossgebauer, president and manager. Silk fabrics, rib 
bons, ete. . . . ° ° ‘ ° Vai 
Paterson Bodmer Silk Dyeing Ce oO. Skein silk dyers 6 
Paterson. Wm. Ball. 250x50 feet, three stories 06 
Stirling. Stirling Silk Co. #200,000. New mill on the site of the 
one burned Oct., 06. Dress silks, light grade taffetas, 
Pea de Lore, novelties and brocades ‘ . . . 3/7 
NEW YORK. 
Deckertown. Deckertown Silk Mill. New mill in nee of one 
burned Jan. last . ‘ 5/06 
Hornellsville. Rockwell ‘Silk Mills. Edwin 8. Brown. Organ 
zine and tram . , ° . , . 1 , ee 
Port Jervis. Reliable Silk Co W.H. Wylie. “Mill 35x100 feet | LAN 
Unionville, Brown Seliner Silk Mill. Under construction . 
Watertown. Elwood Silk Mfg. Co. (formerly at Fort Plain 
Dress goods . ‘ ° ° e é ‘ ; . ‘ 2/7 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Altoona. Schwartzenbach, Huber & Co. Under con-truction 
Danville. F, O. Hartman, Silk mill 125x583 feet. Under con 
struction . ° ° ° ° e ee 
Easton. P hilinsburg Silk Mill C oO, . , ° . ‘ ; 7/06 
Fleetwood. Fleetwood Silk Mill. 169x140 hata and two stories 
high Under construction . 
Philadelphia. New York Tapestry Mills. Addition 
Sunbury. Sunbury Silk Mill Co. %100,000. Under construction 
VERMONT, 
Ludlow. Ludlow Silk Mills. J.8. Gill, president Silk ribbons 1/6 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Guilford, Guilford Ramie Co. M.D. Mather, president . ° 
New Haven. Forsyth, W. H. New plant in place of one 
burned, $25,000 . ° . ° ° ° ° 3/97 25 Swo 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Salem. West India Fibre Co. $100,000. L.G. Burnham, presi 
dent. A.W Preston,treasurer. H. 8. Hurd, agent. E. H. 
Brown, Superintendent H.S. Hurd, selling agent. Man 
ufacture substitute for curled hair. Boston office, Long 
Wharf, State St. _ ; ‘ . ‘ ‘i e 4/96 50 § 0D 
NEW JERSEY. 
Paterson. Paterson Textile Dyeing & Printing Co. $30,000. 
James Frederick Whitaker, Richard Baybutt, Frederick 
D. Taylor and John Turner, incorporators ‘ ‘ ; . | 9/96 $ 0D 
Rockaway, Liondale Bleach & Dye Works $250,000 . . e L/v7 an ie 
NEW YORK. 
West Chester. Rau & Co. Dyers. Three buildings 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro, Greensboro Cordage Co. O. 5. Causey, manager. 
Hammocks, twine and braided sash cord ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1/96 25 es ee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia. “Robert Meyer. New dye house, 43x98 feet. For 


merly at 3980 North Fifth St. 


PROJECTED INDUSTRIES. 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construction, or 
which in all probability soon will be, but which are not sufficiently far advanced to be 


properly included in the list of new mills, 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham. Messrs. J. N. and David 
Trainer. Cotton Mill, $500,000. 

Cordova. Cordova Cotton Mill. Offi- 
cials of the Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co. are said to be interested. 

Phoenix City. Phoenix Cotton Mill. 
$40,000, 

Wetumpka. Cotton Mill. Hobenburg 
& Co. and others, projectors. $25,000. 

FLORIDA. 

Ocala, Cotton Mill. $32,000. Ginghams. 

Projected by the Board of Trade. 
GEORGIA. 

Americus. Cotton Mill. $15,000. J. R. 
Bromley is interested. 

Yarn Mill. John L. Harper, projector. 

Athens. Cotton Mill. $150,000, to be op- 
erated by elcetricity. Projected by 
J. J. C. McMahon, James Carru- 
thers, and W. H. Hollman. 

Atlanta. Piedmont Cotton Mills. $200- 
000, R. U. Hardeman, pres.; R. F 
Maddox, Jr., treas., brown sheet- 
ings. 10,000 spindles; 300 looms. 

High Shoals. High Shoals Mfg. Co. 
New mill, size of the present one. 

Lithia Springs. Lithia Springs Cotton 


; Mill. Col. Joe James of Atlanta is 
a interested 

* Madison. Madison Cotton Mill. Judge 
: G. D. Stovall and others, projectors. 
y Millen. Millen Cotton Mill. W. 8. 


cL Whitman, projector. 
Palmetto. Palmetto Cotton Mill Co. 
(incorporated) J. A. Johnson, pres. 
Poulan. Poulan Cotton Mill. J. F. Wil- 


A son, projcetor. For weaving only; 
4 120 looms; steam. 
(3 Valdosta. Valdosta Cotton Mill. Chas. 


James, projector. 50 looms. 
Warrenton. Warrenton Cotton Mill, 
W. H. Witham, projector. 








LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria. Cotton Mill. Richard 
Cockerille, projector. 

Monroe. Monroe Cotton Mills. $50,000, 
Charter applied for. T. E. Flourney, 
T. O. Brewer, and others, incorpo- 
rators. 

Shreveport. Cotton Mill. Ike Barron, 
W. B. Ogilville and others, project- 
ors. 

MARYLAND. 
Elkton. M. Gambrill & Co., new mill. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fall River. Stafford Mills. New weave 

shed; fancy cottons. 
Cotton Mill. Fine Goods, Joseph Mc- 
Creery, projector. 
Merchants Mfg. Co. New mill. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Terry. Terry Mfg. Co. Cotton Mill. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth. Standard Rope & Twine Co. 
New mill to take the place of the 
one burned in 1891. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Albermarle. Albermarle Cotton Mill. 
$75,000. 

McAdenville. John H. McAdenville of 
Charlotte, will build new mill in the 
spring. 10,000 spindles; 400 looms; 
water. 

Sanford. Sanford Cotton Mill. $100,000. 
D. E. MclIvoy and: others, projectors. 

Wilmington. Wilmington Cotton Mill. 
$100,000, James H. Chadbourne, pres., 
10,000 spindles. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Allendale. Allendale Cotton Mill. $100,- 
000. G. P. Allen is the prime mover. 

Almeda. Almeda Mfg. Co. 

Beaufort. Beaufort Cotton Mills. $100,- 
000. H. L, Lockwood is interested. 
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f ' MAINE Linden Tietz Co. $59,000, Incorpora 
a Skowhegan. Worsted Mill J H tors Henry Hoslities, Clark r 
Greaves, Providence, R. L., proje Schultze, of New York City, and 
b tor. others. Cotton and silk fabrics wiil 
MINNESOTA ilso be manufactured 

f Faribault. Woolen Mill Ss. M. Pye NEW YORK. 
. ¥ projector Lansingburg Carpet Factory J Fr 
a MISSOURI. Farrell, projector. 

Louisiana. Woolen Mill. H. L. Hart PENNSYLVANIA. 

; projector. slanket lap-robes and Strikersville. Blanket Mill Under 
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SOUTH CAROLINA.—Continued 


Bennettsville. Clio Cotton 


TENNESSEE. 


Mfe Co Chattanooga. Cotton Mfg. Co E.G 


C. 8. McCall and others Richmond and W. D. Roberts, $100 
Marlboro Mill Co New Mill 3000 000 
pindles. Raleigh. Cotton Batting Mill. B. J 
Columbia. C i Mill Co. $100,000, Griffin 


L. Withers, sec. 





and treas.; fine TEXAS 

cloths Corsicana Corsicana Cotton Mill Co 
Clio Marlboro Mills Co. 15,000 spin $150,000. J. H. Hardebeck, promoter 

‘ mi Houston. Cotton Mill. Edward Banks 
Graniteville. Warre Mfg. Co plar ind others. 

now being draw! VIRGINIA 
Landrum I idrum Cotton Mills. Emporia. Emporia Cotton Mill. 

Bayless T. Earle re nd treas Lynehbureg Lynchburg Cotton Co 
Ridgeway. Ridgew Cotton Mill. Additional mill 

Cc. H. Merry Manchester. Richmond Cotton Mills 


Co, $300,000 


WOOLEN. 


pants cloth. con 


truction 
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Knitting 


Mill 


i NEW JERSEY. 
Camden. Shimer & Boyer. Yarn Mill 
replace one burned 
KNIT 
ft . 
af ALABAMA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
» Huntsville. Knitting Mill. J. B. Good Fort Carbon. F. H. Winterstein, new 
; We lett mill, 
‘i GEORGIA Meyerstown Knitting Mill J H 
ss Athens Hosiery Mil To take the Weirick and Geo. ’ Donges art 
-') place of the one moved to Unior interested 
y point, Ga., J. Felix Smith is inte Philadelphia. Moore, Thomas, will re 
é ested build mill destroyed by fire March 
’ Atlanta. Knitting Mill. J. H. Simmor 10, 1896 
4 projector. TENNESSEE 
14 Maxeys. Maxey Mfe Co H T Knoxville Knitting Mill Edgar 
. Brizhtwell, A. J. Gilling George and A. A, DuRocher 310,008 
oh Rome. Knitting Mill. W. A. Adkir Socks. underwear and other goods 
projector. TEXAS 
MISSISSIPPI. Fort Worth Knitting Mill Voss 
Winona. Knitting Mill. Messrs. Dimond Brooks Equipment Co. projectors 
and Harvey, projectors Temple Knitting Mill. W. T. King 
NEW YORK VERMONT 
Lyons Glove Factory Samuel Roe Woodstock Knitting Mill. Hosiery 
projector VIRGINIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA Norfolk. Chicora Knitting Mills. 600 
Hartsville. Hartsville Knitting Mills pindle mill 


R 


SILK. 
CONNECTICUT. NEW YORK. 

Winsted. C. F. B. Berdig. New mill Carthage Carthage Silk Mill : 
for manufacture of silk cord and ppNNSYLVANIA. : 
tassel Ephrata. Westerhoff Bros. & Napier f 

NEW JERSEY of Paterson, N. J. New Mill y 
Paterson. Knickerbocker Silk Co Titusville Horne, Chas., of New York 
$30,000, incorporated. $10,000, work about to be commenced 
' 
MISCELLANEOUS. f 
GEORGIA WISCONSIN. 

Augusta Clear Water Bleaching & Winneconne. Binder Twine Co. J. |} 

Mfe. Co. Charter applied for. $150,- O'Shaughnessy, proprietor Bs 
MASSACHUSETTS 

North Oxford. Dye Works $10,000 

Michael Degman, proprietor 
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NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 15 


IMPORTANT ENLARCEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


COTTON. 


CONNECTICUT Patchouge Patchouge Mfg. Co. New 


Birmingham. Derby Cotton Mill A‘ bleach and finishing plant 

dition x60 feet two stori for 

NORTH ¢ tO 
machinery to manufacture silk Guanma oe Mf C Ad 
reid } ! iterson Mfg oO dditior 
ish lining Forest Cit) Forest City Cotton Mills 
GEORGIA. Addition 1000 spindles 

Atlunta. Atlanta Cotton Mil Propo Monrose Monroe Cotton Mills Addi 








to erect a three story building tior 
Lithonia. Osceolean Mill. 700% pil Reidsvill Edna Cotton Mill. Addi 
dles tior 000 spindle 250 looms 
Macon. Manchester Cotton Mfs Co Salen \rista Mill Addition 72x10 
HoOou spindle S$ ' ox N nber f le m } s been it 
Savannah. Savannah Cotton Mills Co cre d 
That part of their mills destroyed Southside Mfg. Co Addition. 5000 
by storm pindl 1) loom 
MAINE Wadesboro. Wadesboro Cotton Mills 
Lewiston. Continental Mill New Co. 1000 additional spindles and some 
storehouse 40x65 feet. looms. 
MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fall River. Hargraves Mills Addition Blacksburg. Cherokee Fall Mfg. Co 
160 spindles Addition 11,000 spindlk 10) looms. 
Holyoke. Holyoke Warp Co Add ? Lexington Lexington Mfg Co 100 
Increase 50 per cent | loon 
North Adams. Windsor Co \dditio Welltf Tucapau Mil Co GOK) 
under construction, spindles 
babe sor Lewis matting Co Additior VIRGINIA 
under construction Petersburg mocahont oe @ 
Worcester Witter, H. M. & Co Addi 1 , ee Lotto! ML 
ne Co. Additio ; loom 
tion under construction Richmond. M hall Mfg. Co. 60 add 


NEW YORK. tional looms 
New York Mills. New York Mill The Roanoke Roanoke Cotton Mills 


10,000 additional 


Ad 
pinaies. cadition under constructic 


WOOLEN. 


CONNECTICUT. Homer. Newton Bro New dyehou 
Montville. Montville Woolen Co. Re PENNSYLVANIA 

built that part of the mill de en Bloomsburg Bloomsbu1 Carnet ¥ 

by lire New building 25x75 feet : —s 

KENTUCKY. Darby Griswold Worsted Co New 

Mayfield. Mayfield Woolen Mill New building 300x50 feet, ir 


piace Of oid 
machinery. one 
MAINE, Mast Macungie Geist & Measler. Add 
Hartland. Linn Woolen Co. New dys ud steam power, looms and other: 
house, machinery for manufacturir ‘ ! 
MASSACHUSETTS. aon 
Dedham. Norfolk Mill. Addition RHODE ISLAND 
West Millbury. Hoyle, E. & Sor Ad Manton. Kimball, H. A. Addition for 
dition. . spinning 
Worcester. Williams, Thoma Addi Pr Wvidenee Riverside Worstec Co 
tion under construction _ Three story addition 
NEW JERSEY. steer Worsted Mill Addition 
Paterson. Passak Woolen Co New tories, under constructio1 
dyehouse. Woonsocket Guerin Spinning Co. Ad 
NEW YORK sia 
Auburn. Nye & Waite Carpet Co. Ad 
dition. 
KNIT. 
ALABAMA. MASSACHUSETTS 
Phoenix City. Chattachoochee Knit Highlandvilk Wm. Roper Addition 
ting Co. Addition, 100 machin MICHIGAN 
Sylacauga. J I Matthews, 40 add Grand Rapids. Star Knitting Wort 
tional machines 10 additional machin x 
CONNECTICUT. NEW YORK 
New Britain. American Hoisery Co Cohoes Americ 1 Hosiery Mill. Chas 
Two stories added to mill McCarthy Addition, 6 tories, 17x 
New Britain Knitting Co. New boiler 100 feet 
house Jerome N. Keefer. Addition 
Plainville. Plainville Mfg. Co. Addi Elmira. Elmira Knitting Mills. Addi 
tion to storehouse tion 300 to 400 operatives 
Winsted. New England Knitting Co Gloversville. Gloversville Knitting Co 
New dyehouse, Addition, ; 
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NEW YORK.—Continued Plymouth. Wyoming Valley Knitting 
Hagaman’s Mills. Anchor Knitting Mill. 73x30 feet; 4 stories; cotton 
Mills, L. E. Harrower. Addition un seumless half-hose. 
der construction TENNESSEE, 
Hoosic Falls, Superior Knitting Mill. Sweetwater. Mascot Knitting Mills. 
H oa under oo are , Addition, doubled former capacity. 
dson Pros 6 i -~ 
pr ga & rost. nitting VERMONT. 
; ‘ bennington. Bennington Knitting Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Additions, storehouse and bleachery. 
Charlotte Gold Crown Hosiery Millis . 


Co. 16,000 spindles VIRGINIA, ae 
Durham. Durham Hosiery Co. 25 kuit Danville, Danville Knitting Mill. Ad 


tir M hines dition; 100 employees; fine full seam 


less Hosiery. 


PIENNSYLVANIA. Norfolk. Chicora Knitting Mills. 
Bath Odenwelder & Co. Dyehouss Petersburg. Walthall, C. J. & Co. 40 
Manheims Ss M Long tf additional additional machines. 
Knitting machines 
Mohn's Store. Wyomissing Hosiery Co 


\ddition to contain additional ma- 
chinery. 


SILK. 





CONNECTICUT Sidney. Sidney Silk Mill Co. Addition 
Middletown The L. D. Brown & Son x85 feet, 2 stories and a basement; 
("o Additior to dyehouse Sox 132 James projector, 50 looms 
tits : > PENNSYLVANIA 
Stonington. American Velvet Co. Silk Lethlehem. Bethlehem Silk Co. Addi 
Velvets Addition Wxl2Z0 feet; 6 ion, 5 per cent increase 
oom Catasauquia, Unicorn Silk Mills. Ad 
NEW JERSEY dition 
Paterso Ashley & Bail Addition Philadelphia. Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye 
10) emplo Ribbons Addition 47x49 feet. 
NEW YORK 
Colleg Point Oy; } m & Sor Ad 
tior x 1M 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CONNECTICUT PENNSYLVANIA. 
Norwich Norwict Bleaching Dyeing Millersburg G. W. Kline Co Additior 
& Printing Co Addition for manufacturir rag and jute car 
NEW HAMPSHIRE peting 
Nashu Nashua Mfg. Co. New bleach RHODE ISLAND 
er Kast Greenwicl Bourne Rleachery 
NEW JERSEY Addition, 
Patersor Lamond & Robertson Co., 


Jute ddition, 
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The Lowell Textile School. 


The Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass., is already an assured success. 
The manufacturing interests of that city 
have taken hold of the scheme with 
manifest interest, and are ready to sus- 
tain it with proper means for carrying 
out its purposes. ‘The establishment of 
this school was proposed some five 
years ago, but was not determined upon 
till quite recently, when it was incor- 
porated under a special act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a school 
for instruction in the theory and practi- 
cal art of textile and kindred branches 
of industry. The incorporators, with 
but two exceptions, are gentlemen rep- 
resenting either as president, director, 
treasurer, agent or superintendent, the 
management of great textile corpora- 
tions in Lowell, Lawrence and vicinity‘ 
in the Merrimack Valley, with an ag- 
gregate capital of over twenty-live mil- 
lion dollars. The school has been for- 
tunate in securing the services of C. P. 
Brooks as director, a gentleman of 
large experience as an instructor and 
examiner in English schools, and in the 
equipment of foreign and American 
mills. 

The object of the school is to give 
instruction in the practical knowledge 
necessary in the cotton, wool, worsted 
and other textile industries, in science 
and art as applied to these industries 
It is essentially a trade school When 
all the machinery that is already ar- 
ranged for is installed, the school will 
have & more extensive equipment of 
machinery and plant than any other 
existing textile schoo] 

The operation of the school will be 
in three directions: Day classes, formed 
especially for the instruction of young 
men whose intention it is to enter the 
business of textile manufacturing in any 
branch. This course is intended to 
extend over three years. Evening 
classes, intended for those who are en 


gaged during the day in mill and work 
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shops in the Merrimack valley. Popu- 


lar lectures, given for the encourage- 
ment of textile instruction. 

All the machinery without exception 
has been specially built for the school’s 
purposes by such well-known machin- 
ists as: The Lowell Machine Shop, of 
Lowell, Mass.; the Whitin Machine 
Co., of Whitinsville, Mass.; the Mason 
Machine Works, of Taunton, Mass. ; 
the Crompton Loom Works, of Worces- 
ter, Mass.; the Knowles Loom Works, 
of Worcester, Mass.; the Kitson Ma- 
chine Co., of Lowell, Mass.; George 
Draper & Sons, of Hopedale, Mass. ; 
the Davis & Furber Machine Co., of 
North Andover, Mass.; T. C. Entwistle, 
of Lowell, Mass.; and other makers of 
high grade machinery. Other leading 
machine makers will also be fully rep 
resented. 

The fee for the day classes is 350 for 
the term (from February to June, 
1897). In the evening school, students 
may take up any subject or group of 
subjects, at fees from 50 cents to $5. 
Applications will not be considered if 
the candidate is under fourteen years of 
age. ‘Those who have completed an 
ordinary grammar or high school 
course, and possess certificates to that 
effect will be received in the school as 
students without examination, but all 
others will be expected to sit at an en- 
trance examination. ‘The first session 
of the day school will begin February 
1, 1897. In succeeding years it is in- 
tended to have a session from October 
to June, divided into two terms. Al- 
ready, free popular lectures have been 
arranged for. ‘The catalogue of the 
school is already issued, giving particu- 
lars Those interested ure advised to 
address the director. 


The trustees of the above school have 
appointed an assistant to Director Chris 
topher P. Brooks. The successful can- 
didate is Mr. Fenwick | mpleby, who is 
well known as a designer, having been 
employed as such by such mills as the 
Gilbert Mfg, Co., and the Globe Wool- 
en Mills, of Utica, N. Y. Mr. I mple 
by is a graduate of a textile school, 
having achieved great success in his 
studies, and will teach in the Lowell 
school in the woolen worsted depart- 
ment and designing department 
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Fibres.—Screw Pine, Talipot Palm, 
and Chusan Palm. 


W. 8S. GAVEY. 


The illustrations in this artic'e are from 
photographs taken expressly fori’. 


It is a strange delusion which a large 
majority of people have, that when 


WORLD 


the different species and varieties of 
the three principal ones named. When 
it is taken into consideration that there 
are over a thousand different species of 
palm, each of which furnishes fibre in 
some particnlar part of the world, the 
immense number of fibres, is accounted 
forin a measure. Of course some of 
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THE SCREW PINE, 


they become acquainted with wool, cot- 
ton and silk, and one or two other 
fibres, they have reached the limit of 
those used, consequently, the statement 
that the number of fibres in use runs 
up into the thousands is received with 


astonishment, and this does not include 


these fibres are used more extensively 
than others, and among those which are 


used largely is that obtained from the 
SCREW PINE. 


This plant is a member of the pandanus 
family, and is found in different types 
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in various parts of the world, but is 
extremely abundant on the coal islands 
of the Pacific and in Bengal. 

The species shown in the illustration 
is a plant of the pandanaceae adoratis- 
simus; itis found principally in Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, the southern parts 
of India and the Straits Settlements 
It is chiefly remarkable for its vigantic 


leaves, which, while being extremely 
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of the fibre is used in the manufacture 
of sacking for transporting sugar. 

In Mauritius the plant grows to a 
height of 30 feet and is remarkable for 
its arieal roots, which it sends down as 
supports for its stem. The tree illus- 
trated has had these roots removed but 
their position on the stem is shown by 
the excresences on either side. 


These roots are of so fibrous a nature 





THE TALIPOT PALM. 


long are comparatively narrow in width. 
The leaves follow the main stalk of the 
tree around, in the shape of a spiral 
staircase, hence the name ‘screw 
pine.” 

They are composed almost entirely of 
tough, longitudinal fibres, which are 
exceedingly white and glossy, and are 
used in the manufacture of clothing, 
mats, cordage, bagging, ete. The 
fibre is extracted by spliting the leaves 
into ribbons three-quarters to an inch 
in breadth, tapering to a point. Much 





that they are employed for making 
paint brushes. The principal use of the 
fibre of both leaves and roots is as a 
mixture, in conjunction with jute fibre, 
but it would also make an excellent 
paper stock. 

rALIPOT PALM. 

While this is the most beautiful of the 
East India palms, it is also the most 
useful. Corypha Umbraculijera as the 
talipot palm is called scientifically, is a 
native of the East Indies, Malabar and 
Ceylon. 
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the illustration, and as if to 
heighten the beauty of the im- 
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mense flower which is 30 feet 
high, with lower branches, 20 
feet long, the leaves of the tree 
fold down against the trunk like 
an umbrella, hence the name. 


CIUSAN PALM OR HEMP PALM OF 
CUINA. 


ame 


This is a species of Palmetto, 
chamue rops Fortuner, which is 
found in the island of Chusan, 
off the coast of China, and also 
in northern China. It is a fan 
leaved palm, and grows to the 
height of 12 or 15 feet. The 
leaves become strongly fibrous as 


the tree increases in age, and the 


farmers of northern China make 


Ser 2S Be 


coats and hats of this filre 


7 


They are used only in wet weath- 


er and serve the purpose of a 


mackintosh. These garments 


ee 


have a very Robinson Crusoe ap- 


pearance, as will be seen in the 


illustration. This fibre is also 
THE TALIPOT PALM IN FLOWER, 


used for making ropes and cables, 


The views from which the illustra- which are very durable, even when 
tions are produced were taken in exposed to water. There is also a sort 
Ceylon, and show the straight cylindri- of hair or tow which grows on the 
cal trunk of this palm rising to a 
height of 60 to 100 feet, the top of 


which is covered with the enor- 


j 
: 
i 
' 
; 
* 


mous leaves, which are divided at 
the ends into many points, each leaf 
being connected with the trunk by 
narrow spiny stalks. 

The enormous size of the leaves 
is the wonder of this tree; they are 
usually 18 feet long exclusive of the 
connecting stalk and 14 feet broad, 
and their immense size can best be 
imagined, when the statement is 
made, that each leaf will protect 
from 15 to 20 men. These leaves 
are full of fibre which is used in 
the manufacture of shirts, hats, 
baskets, nettir and clothing. At 


or 
1p 


the age of 30 to 40 years the tree 





flowers and then dies, 
RAIN COATS MADE FROM FIBRE OF THE = 


The flowering tree is shown in 
CHUSAN PALM, 
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trunk and this is used by the Chinese in 


the manufacture of clothing, coarse 


stuffs, and cordage. 


Convict Labor. 


The only branch of the textile in- 
dustry that has much, if any, competi- 
tion from prison labor, is the hosiery 
line. Ina number of the southern and 
western states, knitting establishments 
form a part of the industrial organiza- 


tion of the state penitentiaries, and sey- 
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through the refusal of the contractors 
to renew its contract. 

Knitting establishments have been 
most popular in women’s reformatory 
institutions, but in competition with 
more improved machinery, convict labor 
is likely to prove unprofitable, for in 
the long run, a prisoner working under 
compulsion, and with the idea of doing 
as little as he can to escape censure, 
cannot successfully compete with a free 
man, working for the most wages he 


can command, and assisted by improved 











THE CHUSAN PALM. 


eral concerns have built up a large 
business in the lease of the state labor. 
In a recent report of the National Labor 
Bureau it is stated that the advent of 


improved machinery is having a tend- 


ency to drive convict labor from the 


field, and in some states prison labor 
contractors have refused to renew con- 
tracts. The 
employed in productive labor has de- 


percentage of convicts 
creased from.75 to 70 per cent. the past 
ten years. In one of the Indiana state 
prisons the knitting factory was closed, 


machinery. The main object for con- 
vict labor is to afford employment to 
the prisoners, rather than to make a 
profit on the goods, and while the prison 
contractor gets his labor at a very low 
price, it is certain that he pays its full 
value when the product is figured up. 
Many states have passed laws against 
employing convict labor in lines that 
conflict with free labor, but the condi- 
afford 
ample protection from serious competi- 


tions of the case in themselves 


tion in this quarter. 
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A Plea for Weavers and Knitters. 


A MODERATI rARIFF ON WOOL AND 


WORSTED YARNS URGED. 


Editor Textile World: 

We believe the tariff bill which is to 
be framed under the incoming adminis- 
tration 1s the most important legislation 
with which Congress has had to deal 
for many years If moderation is 
practiced a law which will stand the 
test of criticism will be the result, and if 
the wishes of the whole manufacturing 
interests are consulted there will be no 
danger of excessive or material advance 
in the duty on any article which shall 
be consumed by the people. The only 
thing to be feared is excessive and pro- 
hibitory duties on raw materials and 
partially manufactured commodities 
such as wool, thread waste, ring waste, 
slubbing waste, noils and worsted yarns. 
The wool grower and the worsted spin- 
ner are the ones who seek excessive 
and prohibitory duties, the one on wool 
the other on worsted yarns. For 
several years these men have been able 
to dictate legislation, regardless of the 
desires and requirements of weavers and 
knitters, many worsted spinners are 
looking after their own interests, and 
for nothing else, althongh those who 
are spinners in the truest sense of the 
word (that is, those without looms but 
who spin yarn for sale), have interests 
which are identical with the weavers 
because worsted spinners with looms 
are driving the weavers without spin- 
ning out of the business. The reason 
of this is that the spinner-weaver, can 
put cloth on the market for sale without 
profit, as his profit is made on the yarn 
he spins, and prevents the weaver who 
is a buyer of worsted yarn, from getting 
orders for cloth. If the weaver can 
vet no orders for cloth he can give no 
orders to the true worsted spinner. If 
the new tariff puts excessive duty on 
worsted yarn, the weaver must either 
vo out of business or put in worsted 
spinning. In either event, the true 


spinner is without a customer for his 


yarn. Many of the weaving mills have 
not suflicient money for the purchase of 
expensive yarn machinery and _ will 
make a cheap class of cloth, if any, 
such as cotton worsteds requiring 14 
ounces of cotton and two ounces of 
worsted. 

What our legislators must conside1 
in this connection is whether it is better 
to force the whole worsted manufactur- 
ing business into the hands of a few 
large spinning weaving mills, or 
whether it is better to encourage the 
smaller mills to thrive, thus broadening 
the field for American manufacturing. 
The spinner-weavers are large enough 
to look out for themselves. 

What weavers and knitters are striv- 
ing to prevent is the eentralizing of 
manufacturing in the hands of a few 
men. With knitters as well as weavers, 
those who buy worsted yarn but card and 
spin woolen yarn, there is a demand 
for thread waste, ring waste, noils and 
slubbing waste. If a prohibitive duty is 
placed on these articles it will not bene- 


fit the wool grower however much it 


may benefit the worsted spinner, for 


instead of the threads, rings, slubbings 
and noils coming into the country in 
the crude shape, they will come in in 
manufactured articles, and thus the 
weaver or knitter who has been prohib- 
ited from getting the material his 
European competitor has access to, 
losses his chance to produce his cloth or 
his underwear which he would have 
made had not a portion of his material 
been prohibited from entering his mill 
Such a state of affairs injures the wool 
grower quite as much as the manufact- 
urer, in as much as the threads, rings, 
noils or slubbings make up but a small 
part of his batch, as these articles are 
used only as a substitute for foreign 
wool and not for domestic wool. The 
domestic wool would form 75 per cent 
of the batch and the wastes would form 
but 25 per cent. of it. It is easy to 
prove that this article is not of great 
moment to the wool grower. Under 
free wool, but a comparatively small 
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amount has been imported and used as 
compared with Australian and domestic 
wool, The proportion will be found to 
exist 90 per cent. Australian wool, 10 
per cent. waste. The manufacturers 
are trying to call the attention of Con- 
gress to these facts and a number of 
mills have issued the schedules for 
which they are contending in a spirit of 
fairness, and in hope of securing justice 
at the hand of Congress. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, JR 

Boston, Mass. 

[We give space to the above commu- 
nication because of the representative 
position of the writer in his association 
with a number of manufacturers, such 
as T. E. Hopkins, Danielsonville, Conn 
Fred Farwell, Central Falls, R. I 
Jessie-Eddy Mfe. Co., Fall River, 
Mass.; S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass.; A. L. Sayles & Co., 
Pascoag, R.I.; Sayles & Jenks, War- 
ren, Mass.; A. J. Root, Root Mfg. Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y., who have issued a cir- 
cular for the purpose of influencing 
Congress, but more particularly the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in 
favor of establishing fair rates of duty 
on worsted yarn, and against prohibi- 
tive duties on thread waste, slubbing 
waste, noils, etc. 

The idea is, as expressed by Mr. Solis, 
to prevent the excessive or prohibitive 
duties on raw material and partially 
manufactured commodities, including 
worsted yarn. Their recommendation 
of duties on raw material is wholly in- 
consistent with their plea for moderate 
duties. In their circular, they suggest 
a duty of eight cents per pound on wool 
in the grease, nine cents per pound 
on thread and ring waste, and eleven 
cents per pound on roving waste, noils, 
and the like. There is nothing moder- 
ate in this. 

In regard to worsted yarn, they sug- 
gest that the duty on such, costing 35 
cents and not exceeding 65 cents per 
pound on all numbers up to, and includ- 
ing 30/s, shall be 25 cents per pound ; 


and in addition thereto on all numbers 
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above 30/s to 40/s: if single on tubes 


1-4 cent per number per pound. Above 
40/s, if single on tubes, 1-2 cent per 
number per pound. If two or more 
ply, 1-2 cent per number per pound 
Above 40/s or more ply, 3-4 cent per 
number per pound 

Calling the average foreign price of 
worsted yarns at 54 cents, the cost to 
the importer, after paying duties, would 
be in the neighborhood of 84 cents per 
pound. This shows a ridiculously low 
duty on yarns, with a duty of 8 cents 
on wool in the grease, and leaves no 
real protection of any consequence to 
the worsted yarn manufacturer, as we 
can see. 

Apparently, there is perfect consist- 
ency in this plea for low duties concern- 
ing worsted yarns, but nothing of the 
kind affecting raw material. Further- 
more, we do not see it to the advantage 
of manufacturers, whether they are 
spinners exclusively or spinners and 
weavers, to act without any organization 
except that which may be impromptu. 
It would be much more to their advan- 
tage if they would act through an organ- 
ized association such as the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, who 
can represent their interests and algue 
their cause to much better effect than 
they can separately. 

We arewilling toagree with Mr. Solis 
to the extent that, relatively speaking, 
worsted yarn spinners are more fully 
protected than cloth manufacturers, 
under the present law, and that the 
existing duty on yarns is quite high 
enough, but we do not believe in the 
recommendations above outlined. It 
would be almost suicidal for the worsted 
spinning interests of this country to 


accept any such suggestions.—Editor. 


Black Wool Goods. 


For some time, one maker of the 
cheap black goods has practically con- 
trolled the market, and his cloths have 
had the one advantage of being very 


cheap. There is a demand for this sort 
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of goods, and they should be made only 
in black, blue and brown, and weigh 
21 to 22 ounces. The patterns are pro- 
duced almost entirely by the weave, 
and broken effects are the only plain 
ones made. 

The stock used in the manufacture of 
these goods, is largely of the kind 
called «‘junk,” and they serve as a good 
outlet for the waste of a large mill. 
The price is the main thing and it 
should not be above sixty cents, and as 
much lower as is possible to produce a 
strong fabric. Here lies another weak 
point to be guarded against, for in the 
use of the sort of stock previously 
spoken of, tender goods are almost in- 
variably made. The patterns should 
consist first of a plain basket and a 
plain twill, and the first change on these 
is to make a herring-bone by reversing 
the twill. 

The next is to produce an overplaid 
by reversing the twill also in the filling, 
and this plaid as all others should be, 
one and a half to two inches in size. 
A basket overplaid on a twill ground is 
a good pattern, and by using a rib 
weave for another plaiding across the 
centre of the main plaid, a very good 
pattern is obtained. The finish of these 
goods should be such that the twill, 
basket or whatever weave is used shows 
plainly, and while they should not be 
sheared close enough to be bare, still it 
must be enough to make the pattern 
show up well, for in this way only can 
the indistinct plaid effect which is 
wanted be obtained. 


Serges. 


There is always a demand for serges, 
but in making them, it should always 
be borne in mind that there are several 
large worsted manufacturers who have 
a staple business op this line of fabrics 
and the competition is with an estab- 
lished business, which is run at the very 
lowest basis possible. The chief serges 
are those which weigh 12 ounces, and 
here is another fabric which sells the 
year around. 


Washington Mills, Wanskuck and 
Fletcher, all have lines of these goods 
which are sold at the very lowest notch, 
and the competition is such among these 
makers, that one does not dare advance, 
unless he wants to help the other. 

This fabric is usually made with a 
two-ply warp and a single filling. 
Some samples have lately been shown 
which have a two-ply filling and these 
while coarser than those produced with a 
single filling are much better in wearing 
qualities, ;jbut they show a more pro- 
nounced twill than the single yarn, and 
have a greater tensile strength. The 
two-ply filling fabric has a more wiry 
feel and will stand up better in the gar- 
ment than the singe filling yarn fabric. 

The price of these fabrics to compete 
with the foreign goods at present in the 
market, should be between 65 and 70 
vents They are sold in domestic 
fabrics at 75 cents, but the lower price 
is the most popular, as shown by the 
large sale of foreign goods at this price. 


Tariff for Knitters. 


VIEWS OF A. B. VALENTINE—TWO CENTS 
ON UNWASHED WOOL IS SUFFICIENT 
—THIRTY CENTS A POUND DUTY ON 
KNIT GOODS. 


The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
by A. B. Valentine, Bennington, Vt., a 
large knit goods manufacturer : 

‘T take the liberty to say that, it is not 
good politics or in the long run for the 
interest of our industries to protect them 
beyond absolute needs, or to the point 
of exclusion. While the producers of 
raw material are entitled to protection 
as well as the manufacturer of such ma- 
terial, and the importation of raw stock 
should yield revenue to our govern- 
ment, and consequently should be sub- 
ject to duties, yet raw material 
especially of grades we cannot produce, 
should not be taxed to the extent of 
exclusion, and consequently prevent 
their use in goods by our citizens except 
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as they buy them in the foreign market. 
There are grades of Australian wool 
which are indispensable to produce cer- 


tain results in the manufacture of knit 
goods. If we cannot use these wools 


on account of excessive tariff duties, 


then those who are bound to use the 


goods which can be made only by Aus- 
tralian wools will send elsewhere for 
them, 


There has been quite an increase in the 


whatever the price may be. 
manufacture of finer grades of goods, 
because of the ability of manufacturers 
to secure these foreign wools at a price 
which makes it possible to use them. 
Now it is plain that if the old tax of ten 
cents per pound on greasy wools, and 
thirty cents on scoured wools is re-im- 
posed, than those of us who have been 
using fine foreign wools will have to 
cease the manufacture of goods from 
them, and to a certain extent lessen the 
demand for labor and use of capital. A 
tax of six cents and eighteen cents for 
greasy and scoured wools would be as 
prohibitory to their importation as ten 
and thirty. Two cents per pound for 
unwashed wool and six cents forscoured 
wool, is as much as should be imposed. 
This would give quite a revenue to the 
continue and in- 


government, would 


crease the manufacture of certain fine 
grades of goods with the consequent 
benefit to labor and capital, and would 
not injure our own wool growers, 
because our domestic wools could not 
be used in place of Australian, and 
therefore would not suffer from decrease 
of demand, for the grades of foreign 
wool used would simply be in excess of 
what would otherwise be used, and not 
in the place of domestics. From con- 
siderable experience in travelling and 
buying. in our western wool growing 
states, I have learned that wool can be 
New 


other 


raised on the plains of Texas, 


Mexico, Arizona, Montana and 
states at ten cents a pound at a profit, 
and on an article which can be raised at 
a profit at ten cents or less, it seems to 
be absurd to impose a duty of ten cents. 


Two cents «a pound for unwashed wool 


would be equal to 20 per cent. of a 
remunerative price to wool growers at 
the West. 
dervaluation of our goods, the present 


I believe that owing to un- 


ad-volorem duty does not now protect 
our goods more than ranch men would 
be protected at two cents a pound for 
their wool, and our knit goods are fairly 
protected now. Owing to the large 
value per pound of our goods, thirty 
cents a pound may not be equal to more 
than two cents a pound on ten cent 
wool. 

‘*T will add that with a duty of two 
cents a pound on wool in the grease, 
the goods made by Valentine Knitting 
Co. would be amply protected by a 
duty of thirty cents a pound or its equi- 
valent. Knit goods, like clothing, rep- 
resent labor, trimmings, ete., the wool 
in them being only one quarter or one 
half their the 


value per pound. ‘The varying cost of 


cost, hence increased 
goods is a factor in estimates of the re- 
lative duty between goods and wool, 
and the conditions prevailing the first 
year after change may be materially 
altered, as business becomes more 
prosperous, and price of labor, raw 


stock and goods increase in value.” 


Among the Dry Goods Trade of New 
York. 


The dissolution of Joseph T. Low & 
Co. brings to an end one of the oldest 
firms in the trade if its predecessors are 
included in the figuring. The concern 
has handled the output of the New York 
Mills, and J. W. 


skirts, among a vast array of material. 


Blackham & Son’s 
Their underwear and hosiery accounts 
go to Bacon & Co., along with Joseph 
Frank W. Jor- 
dan takes their woolen goods account to 
Mitchell The 
by W. P. Drewry have been transferred 
to Sawyer, Blake & Bramhall. 
L. Salter, late of Low & Co. takes the 
New York Mills account to A. D. Juil- 
liard & Co. 

Elbridge G. Brown, for more than a 


Colter, their manager. 


Bros. cotton accounts 


John 
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score of years with Noyes, Smith & Co , 
goes with Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co. 

P. H. Young, hosiery selling agent, 
has gone with Porter & Daniels to man- 
age that end of their business. 

James B. Whiton, long with Coffin, 
Altemus & Co., has signed with the 
N. E. Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

H. D. W. Burt, underwear manager, 
shifts from A. D. Juilliard & Co. to 
Dudley, Battelle & Hurd. 

E. A. Whittemore and G. H. Frieze 
vo from Mitchell Bros. to W. L. Stro1 
& Co. : 

G. W. A. Taylor, 87 Worth St., has 
taken the agency for Cochrane’s Print 
Works. 

Porter Bros. & Co., 78-80 Worth St., 


oO 
1g 


New York City, who are sole agents for 
John Paton, Son & Co., knitting wool 
manufacturers, of Alloa, Scotland, are 
distributing an important work of more 
It is styled, «*A Col- 


lection of Knitting & Crochet Receipts.” 


than 200 pages. 


The author is Mrs. Elliott Secrivenor, 
late managress of the Technical Insti- 
tute of Needie Work, London. Mrs. 
Scrivenor’s system is the capital one of 
knitting to measure. ‘The book is copi- 
ously illustrated with fine half-tone 
cuts. 

The auction sales were begun Janu- 
ary 5 by Underhill & Scudder. 

Julian Reis has been admitted to 
partnership by G. Reis, of 50 East Ninth 
St., and the firm style changed to G. 
Reis & Bro. 

F. D. Clarke, Jr., and Wm. E. 
Schaffner, long in John Chase & Sons’ 
worsted and woolen selling agency, 
have formed a partnership and will 
take on other goods. 

Neil & Weisel, of Third Ave., have 
assigned to A. H. Berrick. Their lia- 
bilities are not large. 

The failure of Geo. Heather, of 231 
Sixth Ave., is a more serious matter. 
Ile has been in business 14 years, but 
made a serious mistake last winter in 
moving from 14th St. The H. B. Claf- 
lin Co. and Elizabeth Heather are the 


largest creditors. It is estimated that 
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the liabilities will not be much more 
than $50,000. 
pay nearly im full, if he is given time 


He has assets enough to 


to realize to fair advantage. 

Straws show which way the wind 
blows. A store in the heart of the dry 
goods district on Worth St, has been 
vacant ten weeks. Memory runneth 
not back to such a lapse in that vicinity. 

Clarence Collins, of Whitin & Collins, 
has gone to Europe. 

Otheman, Dyer & Southwick, of 258 
Church St., 17 years established, are 
closing their business. 

The firm of Porter Bros. & Co. has 
expired by limitation, and two of the 
junior partners have retired. A new 
firm bearing the old title has been 
formed, those interested being Thomas 
Porter, Nathan T. Porter, 
Henry C. Robinson, Ernest E. Weis- 
katten and Nathan T. Porter, Jr. All 


reports that the concern was going into 


Wyman 


liquidation are without foundation. 

Thomas P. Curtis has taken the place 
of Wm. S. Johnson in the firm of Deer 
ing, Milliken & Co. 

S. Parker Bremer and Ogden H. 
Bowets have been admitted to the firm 
of Parker, Wilder & Co., the late 
Marshall Shepard's interest having ex- 
pired. 

The usual crop of changes in location 
is announced-with the new year. The 
Rk. H. White Co., of Boston, has moved 
its New York office from 70 Greene to 
81 Grand St. The Gilbert Mfg. Co., 
cotton dress goods manufacturers, has 
gone from 516 to 382 Broadway. By 
the way, there seems to be a little reac- 
tion on the part of some who were re- 
cently so fierce to get up-town locations. 
Has the exodus been overdone? Greeley, 
Frost & Cushman, woolen commission 
men, will soon go from 26 White to 
Leonard, corner of Church St. Wright, 
Young & Graham, importers and brok- 
ers, are preparing to shift a few doors 
on White St. in a few weeks: Collins, 
Downing & Co., jobbers and importers, 
are shifting from 482 to 576 Broadway. 
H. Hahls & Co., general commission 
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merchants, have concluded to leave 
Church St. about February Ist for a 
Broadway location at the corner of 
Church St. Hugh Faweett, thread and 
yarn commission merchant, of White 
St., will relocate at 117 Franklin St. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Sawyer, Manning & 
Co., says his concern has had several 
new accounts offered, but the firm has 
declined them all. Contraction rather 
than expansion is the rule. 

O. H. Sampson of Boston, saw the 
old year out in New York. 

Cyrus Small, agent of the Continen- 
tal Mills, Lewiston, has been in the 
Metropolis of a week. 

E. H. Jennison, Boston, representa- 
tive of Kelmer & Strubing, of Phila., 
has been another of the infrequently- 
seen faces about Worth St. 

John Dobson of J. & J. Dobson, of 
Philadelphia, has been in town for a few 
days. 

Thos. P. Curtis, Boston, representa- 
tive of Deering, Milliken & Co., has 
also been a recent visitor. 

Walter M. Franklin, son of the late 
J. W. Franklin, long with John M. 
Conway & Co.,is to go with E. H. 
Hamilton & Co., Conway & Co.'s 
successors. 

According to the treasurer of the Dry 
Goods Auxiliary, dry goods men have 
contributed $3750 for the Hospital Sat- 
urday and Sunday Association. 

Joshua Reece, Jr., is sensibly whang- 
ing away at Fall River manufacturers, 
advising them that to sell their cotton 
goods is the only way to relieve the 
over-burdened market. 

Noyes, Smith & Co.’s limited partner- 
ship has expired. 

Joseph L. Porter and Anthony D. 
Schroeder, are the retir‘ng partners of 
Porter Bros. & Co. They, with Austin 
H. Watson, of Watson, Bull & Co. and 
Howard N. Giles, late of Noyes, Smith 
& Co., have formed a new firm called 
Watson, Porter, Giles & Co., to do an 
importing and commission business. 

Sam’! P. Burrell has succeeded Marsh 
& Burrell, as knit underwear agents. 
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Wm. S. Johnson, late of Deering 
Milliken & Co., has opened an office 
at 83 Leonard St. 

Perhaps it is the cold tea Mayor 
Strong serves to the fair sex that has 
made him so popular. At any rate, 
W. L. Strong & Co., seem to be taking 
on more accounts than any other con- 
cern. Among the firm’s accessions are 
Eben’ S. 
satinets; F. 


Stevens, cassimeres and 
Gray Co.'s blankets; F. 
& H. Fries, cassimers and crashes. 
Sawyer, Blake & Bramhall, have 
taken on the Berkley Woolen Co., Geo. 
C. Metzel & Co. and the Bound Brook 
Woolen Co. 


Philadelphia Commercial Museums. 


One of the most interesting addresses 
made at the September meeting of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association was that by Dr. Wilson, on 
the subject «*‘What the Philadelphia 
Museums can do for New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers.” The Philadelphia 
Museums is an institution which is not 
as well understood in manufacturing 
circles as it ought to be; indeed, it is 
not too much to say that to a majority 
of the New England manufacturers as- 
sembled at the meeting it was anything 
more than a name, if indeed its existence 
was known. ‘The interest of the address 
was much enhanced by the display of 
fully 8000 specimens of foreign cotton 
goods, manufactured for the South and 
Central American markets. The insti- 
tution has nearly 50,000 samples in its 
possession. 

Its scheme is a broad one, being that of 
a group of museums, beginning with the 
commercial museum. Economic, edu- 
cational, ethnological, arch:eological, 
and other museums, have been started, 
or will follow. Up to date, the entire 
expense of the undertaking, nearly 
$300,000, has been borne by the city of 
Philadelphia, but the Keystone state 
will soon be asked to appropriate 
$1,000,000 for its support. 

The museums are to be national in 
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unlike that 


the Belgian government, and the Im- 


scope, not maintained by 


perial Institute of London. The plan 
of the institution, in brief, is to collect 
samples of all raw materials and manu- 
factured products of foreign origin, in- 
tended for countries lying south of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


products are exhibited at its buildings 


These materials and 


Of course, such exhi- 
that 
point, would be of little practical value. 


in Philadelphia. 
bition, if it did not go beyond 
Attached to each sample is a_ blank 
bearing its complete commercial record, 
such as the price it sells at, the tariff 
charged upon it, and similar items of 
information. These particulars are ob- 
tained through Chambers of Commerce, 


delegates, 


In case the partic- 


consular service, special 


agents, and others. 


ulars in any individual case are not 
sufficiently full to satisfy a manufac- 
turer who wishes to compete with for- 
eign makers, additional information is 
secured. The srrangement of exhibits 
at Philadelphia is synoptic and also 
That is, the 


terials and manufactured products are 


geographical. raw ma- 
displayed in rooms by countries, then a 
duplicate of each exhibit is made ac- 
cording to its class, there being several 
rooms, for example, filled with various 
kinds of woods. 

One very important achievement of 
the museums has been securing conces- 
sions from South American countries on 
For instance, 
efforts of the 
Venezuela has agreed that no duties 


the payment of duties. 
through the museum, 
shall be collected on American goods 
in that country until said goods are 
sold. Under this agreement, articles 
may be moved from one place to an- 
other for purposes of exhibit, without 
hindrance. Since September Ist, a like 
concession has been obtained from the 
Argentine Republic, while Uraguay has 
promised to do likewise. 

It is the purpose of the Institution to 
turn over these concessions as fast as 
they are secured to various organiza- 


tions, that of Venezuela being trans- 


National Association of 


The exhibits in Phila- 


ferred to the 

Manufacturers. 
delphia are free to all, but to manufac- 
turers who wish special and continued 
information, a small yearly charge is 
made. There is a large advisory board, 
made up of delegates from various rep- 
resentrtive commercial organizations, 
which shares in the management of the 
institution. Much can be done toward 
American markets to the 
For 


Venezuelan imports of cotton goods in a 


y: 
» y 
extending 


southward. instance, the recent 
recent year were more than $7,000,000, 
of which the United States secured only 
Over $4,000,000 


600,000. went to 


the credit of Great Britian. 


A **Terrible Conspiracy” 


The harm which the unbalanced ut- 
terances of the daily press and partisan 
journals can do in creating unwarranted 
prejudice against a particular industry 
and class of manufacturers, is indicated 
by the following wild editorial which 
appeared in the New York World, and 
which has been commented upon by the 
Populist and silver press in the West 
and South as if it were gospel truth. 
Every man in the textile industry could 
World that 
his statements are the worst sort of rot. 


have told the editor of the 


The idea of there having been any con- 
spiracy for the shutting down and re- 
opening of the cotton mills would seem 
to be too absurd for any sane man to 
The 
selves have been sufficient warrant for 


seriously consider. times them- 
the closing down of factories, without 
any conspiracy. The World says. 

«The starting up of the cotton mills 
Woonsocket 


points is a matter on which every one is 


at Plymouth, and other 
to be congratulated. 

‘«‘Now the interesting, the vital question 
is whether these mills cannot be run in 
the future without violating the law un- 
der which it is a crime, punishable with 
a year in the penitentiary, to conspire to 


shut down mills for the purpose of cor- 


nering the market and squeezing the 
consumer. 
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«*The cotton mills, North and South, 
are syndicated and monopolized. But 
what necessity is there for it? They 
have a highly protective tariff against 
foreign competition, written by their 
own Senatorial representative. Their 
stock is in great demand and the divi- 
dends they pay when decently managed 
are phenomenal. 

A Denver paper, which is only one of 
many whose comments upon the World 
editorial have come to our notice, rages 
over the ‘‘conspiracy” and _ firmly 
believes that «‘the closing of the mills 
was part of the operation of a huge trust 
and the opening of them is another 
branch of the same.” 


The Lack of Responsibility in Trade 
Unionism. 

As the general ideas expressed are 
equally applicable to the situation in the 
United States, we quote a few para- 
graphs from the Textile Mercury, Man- 
chester, Eng. 

«The judgment of Mr. Justice Haw- 
sins, reported at length, in our last is- 
sue, ought to be very instructive in the 
textile industrial’ districts. A strike 
hardly ever takes place in which, when 
an employer endeavors to continue his 
operations, the new workers are not 
waylaid, hooted, mobbed, pelted with 
mud, sods, or otherwise terrorized. Of 
course it is well known that all this sort 
of conduct is improper and illegal, but 
the want of firmness in those locally 
deputed to administer justice, has been 
a most serious drawback to the efforts 
of employers to break through the 
tyranny of the organized workers. And 
the magistrates have most inadequately 
protected or withheld protection alto- 
gether from operatives willing to work. 
This is exceedingly blamable. 

«Every man has the right to work on 
such terms as he can arrange with his 
employer, and to be protected in doing 
it. And every employer has a right of 
action, for damages against any person 


who, by sointerfering with those under 


contract with him, interferes with its 
fulfilment. The ‘black-listing’ in the 
weekly balance sheets of strikes of op- 
eratives who refuse to pay subscriptions 
to them, is libellous, and the secretaries 
of the unions signing them, or the 
printer who may print them, is action- 
able for damages, and can, in the light 
of several recent decisions, be easily 
punished. In the contests with trade- 
unionism, the powers of protection of 
the law have been far too‘much ne- 
glected. 

‘“‘There is one point in connection 
with modern trade-unionism which is 
deserving of the immediate attention of 
the legislature. We refer to the neces- 
sity of making them, when they assume 
corporate forms, take upon themselves 


corporate responsibilities. They are 


always acting in a corporate capacity, 


but always evade the responsibility that 
should attach to such action. They are 
registered as societies, and get their 
corporate funds, documents, and prop- 
erty protected. But when, as frequently 
happens, in their corporate action, they 
trangress the law, and violate the rights 
and liberties of other people, they can- 
not be reached without an infinity of 
trouble. The remedy for this is to 
compel every trade union to become 
an incorporated society, with the mem- 
bers responsible for its actions, and 
liable for any damages that may be 
awarded against it. Every individual 
is amenable to such action and results ; 
then why, when acting in a large num- 
ber together, should the same responsi- 
bility not lie against them in the aggre- 
gate, and each member be made a con- 
tributory to the responsibility? It is 
only by such a regulation that the polit- 
ical liabilities of good citizens can be 
brought home to trade-unionists.” 

We would call especial attention to 
the lack of responsibility in trade union 
officials. To the organization of work- 
ing men for their mutual advantage 
and protection, no reasonable objection 


can be offered. But when these unions 
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endeavor to take a trade, or, as the case 
sometimes occurs, a whole city by the 
throat, to force the acceptance of their 
demands, regardless of the rights of 
there is 


others, something radically 


wrong. It often happens that the lead- 


ers are met, concessions are made, and 
a strike satisfactorily settled, when the 
body of the strikers refuse to obey the 


order to resume work. ‘These same 


leaders cannot be punished, nor can 


THOMSON ROTARY CLEARER 


they be forced to carry out the terms of 
the agreement 

The suggestion of our English con 
that all 
obliged to become incorporated bodies, 
make 


all the members responsible for the 


temporary trade unions be 


is an excellent one. This would 
auctions of the society, and liable for 
any damages which may be awarded 
against it. Responsibility has an ex- 
ceedingly sobering effect on the average 
man, and this idea, should be brought 


home to him in an organized capacity. 


Disk Clearer for 
Drawing Rolls. 


Thomson’s Rotary 


This important invention which has 
been perfected by James Thomson, Jr., 
of Pawtucket, R. I., overseer of card- 


ing for the Slater Cotton Company 
Mills, provides a much needed im- 


provement in machinery employed for 
the 
cloth 


manufacture of cotton thread or 


The invention consists of a 





APPLIED TO JACK FRAME. 


metallic disk faced with flannel and ar- 
ranged by very simple means to rotate 
herizontally in contact with the top- 
rolls, the rotation of the disk being 
derived wholly from that of the rolls 
upon which the disk is made to rest, 
and causing the short fibers of cotton, 
and the dust collected by the top-rolls, 
to adhere to the flannel surface of the 
rotating disk and become felted thereon 
into a continuous sheet, the operation 
of the rotary disk being such as to keep 
the rolls polished at all times so that 
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they do not require varnishing as 
heretofore, and manufacturers will 
readily see that if the varnishing of the 
rolls is effectually done away with, this 
alone would constitute a great improve- 
ment. 

From the time that Arkwright in 
vented the method of drawing cotton 
by means of a series of rolls, it has 
been customary to collect the waste 
from the leather covered top-rolls, by 
means of a stationary board covered 
with flannel and resting upon the rolls 


The waste accumulates upon the flannel 













the clearer disk rotates it gathers up all 
of the waste and forms it into a flat 
circular sheet of refuse which protects 
the flannel covering of the disk from 
wear so that when the disks are once 
covered with flannel there will be no 
further expense to the manufacturer 
for clearing cloth. When these rotary 
clearing disks are applied to the draw- 
ing rolls the accumulated waste need 
not be removed for a week or more, 
whereas with the ordinary board clearer 
the waste must be removed on some 


machines ence an hour and on others 
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covering of the clearer-board very fast, 
and notwithstanding the fact that 
vigilance and strict discipline is em 
ployed in cotton factories to ensure the 
removal of the collected waste from the 
clearer-boards, it has been insufficient 
to keep the waste from passing from the 
clearer-boards down between the rolls, 
and mixing with the cotton sliver, thus 
causing the principal imperfection in 
the manufacture of cotton yarn which 
in the continued manufacture results in 
the breakage of the yarn and serious 


imperfection in the finished goods. As 


API LIED TO SPINNING FRAME 


twice aday. The vigilance on the part 
of the operatives now required to pre- 
vent the formation of bunches in the 
yarn, and the extra help required, will 
be done away with by the employment 
of the rotary disk clearer. Manufact- 
urers are well aware that ninety per 
cent of all the stoppages in every ma- 
chine in a cotton mill are due to the 
bunches which are thus formed in the 
sliver when passing through the drawing 
rolls and when the cause of these stop- 
pages of the machinery is removed one of 
the following three things must result 
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To keep the mills at their 


production it is claimed that twenty per 


present 


cent less speed will be required, or the 
production will be increased twenty per 
cent, or twenty per cent less machinery 
will be required to carry on the same 
After 
oughly testing the merits of this inven- 


manufacture as_ before. thor- 
tion the Slater Cotton Company, of 
Pawtucket, R I., has ordered 23,000 of 
these rotary clearers. 

Mr. Thomson, the 
born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1853, and 


patentee, was 


worked in the carding room for J. & P. 





—— 


JAMES THOMSON, Jr, 


Coats unt:] he came to America with 
He then 


work for the Hadley Thread Company, 


his parents in 1870. went to 


of Holyoke, Mass., and was soon ad- 
vanced to the position of second over_ 
while there engaged, he 


seer, and 


invented and sold a very desirable and 


original stop motion for drawing- 
frames. From Holyoke he went to 


Willimantic and was there employed as 
Willi- 


Company, and while 


first overseer in the mill of the 
mantic Thread 
there he invented the stripping roll for 
Revolving Top Flat Cards, which is 
now adopted by all the carding machine 
builders in the country. In 1890, he 


left Willimantic and came to Pawtucket, 


Rk. I., and there succeeded O. B. Parker 
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as overseer of the carding rooms of the 
Slater Cotton Company. 

Mr. Thomson has been experiment- 
ing on the present invention for a 
number of years, and has now succeeded 
in producing an extremely simple and 
practical device for effectually removing 
all liability of the formation of bunches 
in the yarn, which is a matter of great 
importance to cotton manufacturers. 

a Provi- 
disk 


common 


The first illustration shows 


dence jack-frame, with rotary 
clearers at one side, and the 
board clearers at the other side, and the 
second illustration shows a spinning 
frame provided at one side with the 
commen board-clearer, and at the other 
side with the rotary disks attached to 
the same board which formed the 
original clearer in the spinning frame, 
and the waste represented upon the 
rotary disks shows the result of the 
upwards of 


accumulation for one 


hundred hours. 


Automatic Cotton Stock Dryer. 

The growing popularity of the pro- 
cess of dyeing cotton in the stock has 
caused a demand for an improved dry- 
ing process adapted to the new require- 
ments brought about by the raw stock 
dyeing machines now so extensively 
introduced. ‘To meet this growing de- 
mand for better drying facilities the 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., of 
Sts., Philadel- 


phia, have designed and perfected an 


Hancock and Somerset 
automatic cotton stock dryer, which, 
judging from the number sold and the 
class of munufacturers using them, as 
well as their unstinted praise as to their 
merits, goes far to prove it a valuable 
adjunct in these days of close compe- 
tition. 

The advantages claimed for this ma- 
chine are a saving of labor, floor space 
and heat, coupled with perfect comfort 
to the operatives and a cleaner, more 
uniform and more easily carded stock. 

The accompanying cut gives a fair 
idea of the dryers. The cotton is fed 
into a hopper at one end and automatic- 
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ally distributed to an endless wire apron possible and blend the stock to a uniform 
or belt, and passes directly through the color, but in conjunetion with the air 
successive chambers graded from mod- blast clean the stock of any dirt or grit 
erately high heat at the wet end to a that would injure the cards. This dirt 


low temperature at the point of exit. falls to the floor and is readily removed 



































COTTON STOCK DRYER. 


AUTOMATIC 














In passing through it is subjected to through doors placed at convenient 
the opening action of rapidly revolving points on the sides of the dryer. The 
‘«kickers,” consisting of three rows of time to dry, averages twenty minutes. 

long iron pins set into asix inch wrought These dryers are built in sizes to dry 
iron pipe body. It isto these that much from one thousand lbs. to sixteen thou- 
of the efficiency of the machine is due, — sand lbs. of extracted stock per day, and 
they not only render uniform drying are constructed complete at their fact- 


















ory ,in such a manner as to permit of 
their being taken apart and shipped in 


compact form. 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Novel- 
ties. 


Arthur Mueller, 760 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., informs us that great 
improvements have been made of late 
in the Grosser fancy golf hose knitting 
machines, especially in the finer gauge, 
being arranged with an automatic five- 
color attachment, to make golf hose in 
two, three, four or five colors. For 
next season there will be a large de- 
mand for fine gauge golf hose for 
ladies, owing to the latest styles of low 
cut-out bicycle shoes. The special at- 


tention, therefore, of all golf hose man- 








ufacturers, is called to this improved 
machine. 
We 


section Grosser power knitting machine. 


illustrate, herewith, a new six- 
Each section works independently from 
the others, and may be had in a differ- 
ent needle-gauge for quite another pur- 
but the 
all have the same width of needle-bed. 


pose, different sections must 

This new machine is a most striking 
and attractive novelty in the present 
knitting machine's industry, and is rep- 
resented as very advantageous for knit- 
ting full fashioned sweaters, cardigan 
jackets, golf hose, skirts, waists, union 
mittens, wrists, under- 


suits, gloves, 


wear, hosiery, etc. The reason why 
many of our knit goods manufacturers 
hesitate about putting in flat knitting 
machines is the fact that these machines 
only have had a comparatively small 
production. To remedy this inconven- 
ience, and to make these machines more 
suitable for the American market, in 
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the saving of labor and in cheapening 
the cost of production, the Grosser Knit- 
ting Machine Works claim to have made 
wonderful improvements in their ma- 
chine, as here illustrated. 

The greatest success claimed for this 
machine is, that it can be also used for 
the fancy Jacquard pattern work, so 
that a six-section power machine can 
be delivered for Scotch fancy pattern 
golf hose, or fancy pattern (Ringwood) 
gloves, mittens, wrists, where only one 
hand is required to tend to several ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Mueller desires to call the special 
attention of all mitten, glove and wrist 
six-section 


manufacturers to this new 


power machine. He keeps on hand 
such a machine with six heads, speci- 
ally adapted for Scotch Ringwood 
gloves, mittcns or full elastic wrists, in 
plain or fancy pattern work, working 
entirely automatic, for any pattern in 
two or three colors. Any manufacturer 
interested in this line, is specially in- 
vited to communicate with Mr. Mueller, 
who is the sole agent, in the United 
States, of Grosser’s knitting and over- 


seaming machines. 


To Prevent Loom Smashes. 

An important improvement in cotton 
weaving is said to have been invented 
by Robert Fazackley, overseer of weay- 
ing at the Dennison Cotton Mill, Coati- 
cook, P. Q., Canada. This 
claimed to prevent all smashes caused 


device is 


by the loom trapping the shuttle in the 
shed, or if, by mistake, a weaver puts 
in two shuttles, there will be no break- 
age of yarn or reeds. By using this 
device, the protection rod and all its 
belongings can be taken off, which, in 
a year’s time, will save a great many 
breakages caused by the loom banging 
off. 
when, at any time, it traps the shuttle, 


The reed in this loom is fast, and 


the whip roll will drop down, letting 
the yarn become loose, thus causing no 
threads to break. This device, we un- 
derstand, can be applied to any loom 


for very little cost. 













































Fixing the Northrop Loom. 


Now the Northrop automatic filling 


supply loom is being introduced in 


many mills, loom fixers who apply for 


situations find themselyes confronted 
with the question «Do you understand 
how to fix Northrop looms?” In some 
mills where the looms have not been 
adopted except as an experiment, there 
are usually several of them running, 
and someone needs to know how to fix 
them. Hence there is a demand for a 
Northrop loom fixer in that mill. In 
other mills there are whole sections run- 


nine, and in these, of course, the fixers 


g, 
have only the Northrop type to attend. 

It is advantageous for the fixer to 
understand the fixing of every new style 
of loom that comes out, even if only for 
the sake of keeping up with the times. 
There is no telling when he may be 
called upon to undertake the manage- 
ment of a department of looms of the 
Northrop class, so the following points 
on the subject are given: 

In the first place, the writer has found 
that, owing to the wonderful mechani- 
cal operation of the filling delivery of 
the loom, the ordinary fixer is some- 
what bewildered. One old fixer inti- 
mated that he thought the loom pos- 
sessed of ‘some unknown power. It is 
simply a combination of ingenious 
mechanisms which skillfully perform a 
great deal of the work heretofore done 
by the weaver, and any fixer of ordi 
nary intelligence need not hesitate to 
tackle it if ever the opportunity offers. 

Evidently that part with which the 
regular fixer will most likely be con- 
fused at first, relates to the filling 
changes and mechanical work at this 
point. Damaged shuttles will not work 
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well in any loom, but in a loom which 
performs several extraordinary motions, 
as in the Northrop, a cracked, broken, 
split, warped, untrue, chaffed or other- 
wise defective shuttle, is likely to cause 
trouble. The loom is not hard on shut- 
tles, but oftentimes there are flaws in 
them which break out after a short 
usage, and when discovered, a new 
shuttle should be substituted unless the 
defective one can be fixed. 

The brass eyes in them should be 
kept in good condition. Some fixers 
use a small, round file; others, emery 
cloth. Keep the spring fairly tight. 
It will loosen at times, but can be fixed 
readily. Keep the steel shuttle points 
in good shape by grinding, if they are 
worn or nicked. Lint and flyings will 
bother, as in any shuttle, if collected 
about the workings. Fixers should at- 
tend to the oiling of the parts. It need 
not be done often, but when weavers 
oil shuttle mechanisms they usually get 
on too much and stain the cloth. 

There are two or three things which 
will cause the shuttle to fail to thread. 
When a fixer sets the ordinary loom in 
such wayethat it picks too hard, the 
loom is racked, the shuttle may fly out, 
overshots will be made, stick broken 
and so on. When the Northrop loom 
is set to pick too hard, the rebound of 
the shuttle will sometimes make the 
filling jump out of the slot, and, of 
course, the shuttle fails to thread. The 
causes of the shuttle rebounding in the 
Northrop loom do not differ materially 
from the common kind. Perhaps there 
is too much power on or the shuttle 
box spring is too weak. 

Fix the loom so that the shuttle will 
not rebound, and the thread will get 
into its place all right, unless other 


causes exist. It may not be the loom, 
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but the shuttle. A lump of waste, 
some accumulated foreign matter, or 
something of the sort, will obstruct the 
passage of the thread. Then, ayain, 
weavers get carcless and fail to place 
the 


the hopper. 


thread properly in the notches on 
The 
to look into the causes of a set of Nor- 


writer had oceasion 


throp looms failing to thread properly, 


and it was found that the weaver did 
not always place the thread in the right 
notch, resulting in misthreading 

investi- 


the 


The fixer never thought to 


gate on this line, but tinkered at 
shuttles, hopper, and everything else. 
Weak filling. or filling with thin places, 
will sometimes cause misthreading, as 
the end will break off at the notch. 

the best of looms there are 


The 


Excessive 


Even on 
reasons for shuttles going crooked 
Northrop is no exception 
speed, improper setting of the pick, 
worn pickers, untrue reeds, etc., will 
cause the shuttle to stagger and perhaps 
contact with shuttle boxes, in which 
case the brass threading slot of the 
shuttle may be closed up or rendered 
unfit to receive the filling. This can be 
fixed with a thin teol. 

Ihe dise and adjacent parts should 
be kept in good condition, well lubri- 
cated, free from waste, clean, etc. 
These matters atténded to, the thread. 
ing of the shuttle will occur all right, 
and this part of the loom will give no 
more trouble than any sim@ar part of a 
machine which performs so many move 
ments. 

There are a number of reasons why 
the shuttle position detector sometimes 
fails to 
rangement will prevent the transfer of 


work as it should. This ar- 
a bobbin if the shuttle fails to get into 
proper position to receive the same. 
If the shuttle rebounds too much in the 
box, if it does not get way into the box 
through contacting with the sides, flies 
does not 


out, or from cause 


the detector 


any get 
the 
transfer of the bobbin, and no harm is 
If it fails to do this, test it by 


‘urning the loom, first removing the 


home, will prevent 


done. 
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shuttle. The detector is a fhe piece of 
work, and will do all that is required 


If it 


fails to operate when turning the loom 


of it if it is.kept in good form. 


by hand, fix it; otherwise there may be 
In- 
stead of throwing broken shuttles upon 
the the 


some broken shuttles as a result. 


waste pile, return them = to 


makers of the Northrop loom. They 
offer to utilize the metal parts in such 
way that losses are reduced about one 


half. 
Chalk Talk. 


Example. If a mule is spinning 30s 
from a4 hank roving, 60 inch stretch, 
of 


quired: the draft. 


and 58 inches yarn delivered, re 

60 58 

| 30 

240) 1740(7 draft. 

1680 

60 
Rule. Multiply the number of teeth 
in the front roller wheel, change wheel, 
and diameter of back roller together for 
a divisor. Then multiply the carrier 
wheel, back roller wheel, and diameter 


of front roller together for a dividend. 
* * 


Method of finding the twists per inch 


of a certain yarn spun on a mule. 
tule. Multiply the number of teeth 
in the crown gear by the number of 
revolutions the spindles mike to one 
revolution of the rim pulley, for a divi- 
dend; and for a divisor, multiply the 
number of teeth of the driving gear by 
the number of inches in the circumfer- 
ence of the front roll. Divide, and the 
quotient will be the twist per inch. 
124 teeth. 
The spindles turn 12 times’to one of the 
12 124—1488. 


Driving gear 30 teeth, circumference 


Example: Crown 


gear 


rim. 
30x 83=—-“S" 
‘The twists per inch are found to be 


15.78. 


of front roll 3! inches. 


—George W. Lord, the well known 
manufacturing chemist of Philadelphia, 
has recently shipped a 25-ton order of 
his boiler compound to Japan. 
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Economical Arrangements for Transpor- 
tation of Cotton from Storehouse 
to Pickers, and of Cloth from 
Weave Rooms to Cloth 
Hall. 


Abstract of paper prepared by E. W. 
fhomas, of towell, for N. KE. Cotton Manu 
facturers’ Associat on. 


In large manufacturing establish- 
ments, two of the chief factors of gen- 


eral expense to be considered are the 


economical handling of stock from 
store house to picker rooms, and the 
transportation of cloth from weave 


rooms to cloth hall, especially where 
the buildings are not in the vicinity of 
The 


items, particularly where there are sev- 


each other. expense of these 
eral mills and but one picker and cloth 
hall, amounts to quite a sum yearly. 
lo reduce this expense to the minimum 
is amatter of study. I desire to give a 
brief description of the methods em- 
ployed in a manufacturing establish- 
ment with which | am connected. 

The weekly production of this con 
about 400,000 


cern, at present, is 


pounds of finished product. There are 
ten mill buildings in which manufactur- 
ing is done, one containing practically 
The 


unloaded 


all the picking machinery store- 
which the cotton is 
feet distant 

The 


transportation in use up to a 


house in 


from the cars is 800 from 


the picker building method of 
recent 
period was to take the required number 
of bales daily from storehouse to picker 
by trucking, or by cars on railroad. As 
this meant the handling of between 900 
and 950 bales a week, the expense was 
a large item. 

Some months ago, the suggestion wis 
made by one of the employees that it 
would be a good idea to open the bales 
in the storehouse, and blow or draw the 
cotton through tubes to the picker by 
the use of fans. ‘The suggestion was at 

There 


the cotton 


once acted upon. was a small 


section in storehouse set 


apart and thoroughly protected from 


fire by automatic sprinklers, pails, ete 


of a capacity suflicient to hold two or 
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three days’ supply for picker. From 
this opening room two galvanized iron 
pipes, each 18 inches in diameter, hav- 


ing soldered joints, were run under- 
ground to a mill 50 feet away, through 
the basement of this mill, and the sec- 
ond story of an adjoining mill, thence 
across 


wu public street to the picker 


building. Entering this latter building, 
the tubes turn at a right angle and run 
parallel with cach other, and length- 
wise the room, being hung to the ceil 
ing and located immediately back of the 
opening machines, to which self-feeds 
are attached. In the tubes, in their 
passage through the latter building, are 
placed at convenient intervals dampers, 
so that the cotton may be dropped on 
the floor in various places required. 
About one-third the distance from the 
storehouse to picker building, and con- 
nected with the pipes, are two No. & 
Sturtevant fans, the method being em 
ployed of drawing the cotton for one- 
third the distance, and blowing it the 
balance of the way. Our experience is 
to the effect that the cotton is very thor- 
oughly opened by its passage through 
the fans, and is delivered on the floor 
light, fluffy 


As an experiment, we located in the 


of the picker in a state. 


pipes, just before reaching the damp- 


ers, about 20 feet in length of dust 


trunk, so that any sand or other foreign 


chance to 
This 


material ad 


substance might have a M 


falliny 
lind to be of 


removed by through 
scheme we 
vantage. From ourexperience we find 
the cotton better opened, or broken up, 
by handling in this way than where the 
cotton was put through so-called bale 
breakers. ‘Three or four advantages 
may be mentioned as a result of using 
this system : 


First. 


in picker building, as the fans may be 


Less loose cotton is necessary 


speeded so that the actual amount of 
cotton on floor in picker may be gradu- 
ated to, practically, a very limited 
umount, thus reducing risk of large lo 

in case fire occurs at that point 


Second The cotton is in a loose, 

















state, and the self-feeds and opening 
machines are enabled to do more work, 
and do it better than when fed direct 
from the bale. 

Third. ‘The advantages of a thor- 
ough mixing while in transit through 
the pipes. 

Fourth. The saving of yard labor, 
and the fact that all handling is done 
indoors, and the saving of trucking in 
wet and stormy weather. 

Not only can this system be used as 
described above, viz., from storehouse 
to picker, but is being used in these 
same mills for blowing cotton from 
picker to dye house; from dye house 
back to picker, after stock has been 
dyed; and also from a waste picking 
room up through five floors into a 
waste carding room. We do not claim 
originality in the methods deseribed. 
We take the position that the cotton is 
in better shape to be worked than when 
fed direct from bale to self-feeds. It is 
immaterial whether the fans be located 
in storehouse or picker building, or at 
wny intermediate point, and distance 
does not seem to play any important 
point. 

Coming now to the other matter of 
handling cloth from weave rooms to 
cloth hall, or finishing rooms. 

There are at these mills over 4000 
looms located in ten different rooms 
By means of belts running over drums 
located in tunnels, all the cloth from 
these looms is conveyed to the finishing 
department, which is located in one 
building on the fourth floor. As the 
cloth is delivered by these belts in cloth 
room, it is «‘checked,” and the weaver 
is credited with it, thus doing all the 
‘checking’ in one place, instead of in 
each weave room. Returns are made 
weekly to the various overseers in 
charge of the weave rooms, and pay 
rolls are made up accordingly. 


The value of colored cotton exports 
for 10 months of 1894 was $3,120,891, 
for 1895 #2,506,062 and for 1896 &3. 
141,670. The corresponding figures 
for uncolored cottons in 1894 were 
#6,489,299, for 1895 $5,596,682 for 
1896 $10,322,855, 
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Calculations in Weaving. 


What reed shall be used to produce a 
given count of goods, is a query which 
is frequently asked. The answers from 
a practical point of view are many of 
them wide of the mark In this article 
the methods adopted by different mills 
when making calculations along this 
line will be looked into 

Previous to a few years ago, the com- 
monly accepted theory was to make an 
allowance of 7 1-2 per cent contraction ; 
a rule used by many mills is that of 
deducting two dents from the dents in 
cloth, ¢. e., if a piece of cloth were re- 
quired to count 56 threads per inch, 
then a reed would be used with 26 dents 
per inch, the rule being Dents per 
inch in cloth—2—dents per inch in reed 
required. 

The principal fault to be found with 
this method of allowing 7 1-2 per cent 
on all grades, is that the shrinkage is 
the same on low, medium and high count 
goods. Again, a study of the subject 
will reveal the fact that if the shrinkage 
is figured the same on all counts of 
goods, the1i another allowance must be 
made when making the calculation for 
the number of threads to give the re 
quired width. 

It is quite a common practice to find 
mills using considerably more threads 
than are required A cloth of known 
count and width should have a certain 
number of threads, any more or less 
will not be correct In cases where a 
larger number of threads are being 
used than the count requires, it means 
that the fabric is counting too strong, 
the percentage of contraction between 
reed and cloth has not been figured «ac 
curately The eloth is over count and 
this extra yarn, although it may not 
amount to much in an individual case, 
yet taken in a large mill working on 
such « basis, and it can easily be seen 
that yarn wasted in this manner will 
represent quite an item in a year’s 
time, and which, if given proper at- 
tention, would help to increase the 


protits of the concern 
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The teachings of theory and experi- 
ence are that the higher the counts used 
with a stated number of yarn, the less 
will be the contraction, on the other 
hand, the less our count of goods with 
the same yarn, and the greater will be 
the shrinkage. 

by taking 


with 80 


This can be demonstrated 
first 
threads per inch and the second with 


two different cloths, the 


60 threads per inch. Assuming the 
rule is used which deducts two dents 
per inch from the count of goods. The 


contraction between reed and cloth is 
as follows : 
Ist case: Dents per inch 
in fabric 10 
Dents perinch in reed 38 
38)2.00(5.26% 
contraction—5. 26 % 
2nd case: Dents per inch 
in fabrie 80 
Dents per inch in reed 28 
28)2 OO(7.1 1% 


contraction=7.14 % 


It will now be seen that an allow- 
ance of 7 1-2 per cent. between reed 
and cloth will not answer for all pur- 


poses. ‘To prove that the goods would 
be too strong take the first example 
again. 

Reed with 38 dents per inch=76 
threads per inch, 2 per dent. Then, 


76x 364-7 1 


2 per cent. adding 24 for 


selvage—2965 total threads, whereas, 
a cloth 80 threads per inch, 36 inches 


for 
if the cor- 


will 80 364-24 


2904 total threads, 


wide, require 
selvage 
rect reed is used; hence, the allowance 


of 7 1-2 per cent gives a fabric with 61 


threads strong, which is not a very 
scientific way of making cloth. The 
question of contraction is not, how 


many threads will produce a given 
width, but, rather, what reed will give 
the required count per inch in the fabric 
it is desired to construct. 

A good rule that has been found to 
give better results than the one allow- 
ing 2 dents between reed and eloth is 
the following (being a sort of sliding 


scale which will answer for any con- 


struction) : 
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Rutt 


+2 less 5 per cent.—number of dents 


Threads per inch in cloth—1 


per inch in reed required. 
Make a the 
methods on several different construc- 


comparison of two 
tions, so that it may be seen where the 
advantage of method 


First 


using the last 


comes in. use a fabric with 60 
threads per inch and 36 inches wide. 
What is the total number of threads 
required? 60 362160 threads omit- 
ting the selvage, making 1080 dents to 
use. 
Dents, 
Reed by Ist method: 28)1080(38.57 
inches spread in reed. 
Reed by 2nd method 60—1—59—2 
29.5 .95— 28.02. 
Dents, 
28.02)1080(38.54 inches spread in reed. 
\ fabric with 80 threads 


Hlow 


Example 2 : 


per inch, 36 inches wide. many 


threads required? 80 36—2880 or 
1440 dents. 

Dents. 
Ist reed 38) 1440(57.89 inches spread 
in reed. 


Dents perinch 
> 


2nd reed: 37.52)1440(38.37 spread in 
reed. 

120 

threads per inch, and is 36 inches wide. 


120” 36 


Example 3 \ fabric contains 


How many threads required? 
— 4320 threads or 2160 dents. 
Dents. 
Ist reed: 58)2160(37.24 inches spread 
in reed. 
New reed. 
2nd method: 56.52 dents per ineh. 
56.52)2160(38.21 inches in reed. 

In the first example the results are 
practically the same, but in the second 
and third examples, there is quite a 
gain in favor of the manufacturer, 
representing the fact that considerably 
less yarn is required by the second 
method, while at the same time the 
goods are of correct count. 

Those whv have made a study of this 
subject, have found that there is con- 
siderable room for improvement along 
this line, where fine yarns are made, in 
which the labor cost is quite high, 
making it necessary for the successful 
mill man to be on the alert for the leaks 
which take place in the various depuart- 
ments, if not given vigilant attention. 
























The Manufacture of Fine Yarns. 


HERBERT FEF. WALMSLEY 


Continued from December. 


In spinning fine numbers it is neces- 
sary to be very eareful about the tem- 
The 
heat should not be less than 80 to 90 


perature and humidity of rooms. 


degrees, and the relative humidity not 
With the hygro- 


metric conditions properly regulated, the 


less than 65 to 75. 


results obtainable in any country should 
be the same, although not so highly 
favored by nature, as in Lancashire, 
where the climate is generally damp. 
Of course, with the addition of humidity, 
the electrical condition is modified and 
much of the difficulty of a_dry atmos- 
phere reduced to a minimum. Lanca- 
shire has long been regarded as spec- 
ially favored by nature in the element 
of an exceptionally suitable climate for 
spinning and weaving of cotton goods, 
but even there they,’are universally 
equipping their mills with various de- 
vices for producing the necessary hu- 
midity, evidently preferring the arti- 
ficial to the natural, presumably because 
they find the first named more satisfac- 
than the 
to be depended upon for the 


tory latter. Nowhere is 
nature 
supply of a regular moisture 

In Russia, with its dry, rigorous 
climate for’so many months in the year, 
note how successfully they are now 
spinning 120s combed Sea Island, com- 
pletely defying the elements. It is de- 
sired to invite criticism on this point, 
as so much is said regarding our in- 
ability in this country to produce the 
very finest goods on account of climatic 


The 


from a varied experience, not agreeing 


irregularities. writer's opinion, 
with the views held in this connection, 
he does not hesitate to say that in the 
manufacture of cotton, mechanical hu- 
midifiers are the all important factor 
everywhere, no matter what the condi- 
tion of the 
further, that with the means at our dis- 


outside atmosphere, and 


posal of securing the necessary moist- 
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ure, there is positively no reason why 
we-cannot now spin as fine yarns as are 
spun in either Lancashire or in France. 
If proof positive is necessary in sub- 
stantiation of this assertion, I need only 
to point to certain fine mills, where 
they are regularly spinning, on the self- 
acting mule, up to 200s, which yarn | 
personally know has been pronounced 
by a high authority in Lancashire, as 
fully equal to the best spinnings there. 
I can likewise bear testimony that as 
high as 250s double combed out of ex- 
tra fine Islands has been successfully 
spun on the self.acting mule, in a well- 
known American mill. Hygrometers 
should be hung up in every room in the 
mill, and the readings taken three times 
a day by the head foreman, who should 
enter them in a book. 

Particulars of an 80,000 mule spindle 
mill spinning 100s out of Floridas. Sea 
Islands, good, fair quality yarn, combed : 

The machinery and the productions 
given are to be taken as approximate, 
subject, of course, to modification and 
revision as circumstances may require ; 
working hours, 55 a week, with 54 
hours as the actual running time of the 
engine. 

The productions given are net, al- 
lowance having been made for lost time 
in piecing, dofting, oiling and cleaning. 
The lost time for these stoppages is 
roughly taken at 20 per cent. in draw- 
ing frames, 15 per cent. in slubbing 
frames, 10 per cent. in intermediate 
frames, 74 per cent. in roving frames 
and 5 per cent. in jack frames. 

Eighty thousand mule spindles 13 
inch gauge, 60 inch stretch, average 
counts 100, at 19 hanks a spindle per 
week, or about 15,200 pounds a week 
of 55 hours, from 18 hank, double 
roving, Sea Island cotton. 

One to two openers with one porecu- 
pine and one beater. 

Two single beater scutchers. 

Seventy self-stripping revolving flat 
cards, 50 x 38” cylinders, producing 
about 275 pounds a week a card. 


Six to seven sliver lap machines, 








doubling 14 ends and producing about 
2750 pounds a machine a week 
Six to ribbon 


seven lap machines, 


doubling 6 laps and producing about 
2750 pounds a machine a week. 
Sixty Ileilman combers of eight heads 


each, 84 


producing about 275 pounds a week a 


laps, speed 85 nips a minute, 


comber 


Three to four drawing frames, six 
heads each, doubling six, and produc- 
ing a machine about 4150 pounds a 
week. 

It will be understood that the ma- 
chines specified do not in all cases just 
agree with the production mentioned, 
as allowances have to be made for con 
tingencies 


When 


which is meant 


spinning fine numbers, by 


100s and finer, it is of 


less importance to produce much than 
well. Nevertheless, it 
that 
proper diligence it is practicable to get 


tables 


to produce it 


should be borne in mind with 


good high productions, as the 
With 


must not 


show due regard to quality, 


quantity be lost sight of in 


fine spinning more than in coarse 


=? 


any 


spinning. ‘The spindle point must be 


closely watched, as so much depends 
upon the out turn, in keeping down the 
cost of production, which, in fine spin- 
ning, is necessarily high. Spinning 
from 100s to 200s on self-actor mules, 
out of Sea Island cotton, the proceas to 
be gone through is the regular system 
of passing cotton through an opener 
with one porcupine, 800 revolutions a 
three-bladed beater, 
The 


matic hopper feed should be attached to 


minute, and one 


900 revolutions a minute. auto- 


the opener, which greatly increases the 


regularity of the work, besides, of 


course, being alaborsaver. The cotton 


is next passed through the finisher 


scutcher with one two-bladed beater, 


950 revolutions a minute, doubling four 
laps 


The speeds of 


the porcupines 
and the beaters must not be excessive 
or as quick as for Egyptian or Ameri- 


can cotton. A 30-pound lap should not 


V ary 


in weight more than one-half to 
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three-quarters of a pound a lap, nor 


more than one ounce in three yards. 
The carding engine is the same in 
every particular for Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton as for ordinary American 
cotton; that is, 50-inch cylinder, 24- 
inch doffer, 110 self-stripping, revoly- 
ing flats, with dish feed and lieker-in, 
covered with inserted saw-tooth wire. 
The speed of the cylinder may with 
safety be as high as 160 revolutions a 


minute, but the weight passed through 


the card will need to be regulated 
Light and quick carding is recom 
mended, but, of course, needs modifica- 


The 
necessary number of times to strip and 


tion, according to circumstances. 


grind also depends upon circumstances, 
but, speaking generally, when carding 
for good quality yarns, Egyptian or 
Sea Island, the cylinder and doffer 
should be stripped twice a day and 
This, 


tem- 


ground once every three months. 


of course, is with hardened and 


pered, plough ground, or needle 
pointed, steel wire, which is confidently 
recommended for all classes of cotton, 
from Surat to Sea Island. The weight 
recommended to be put through the 
card is from 450 to 550 pounds Egyp- 
tian and from 150 to 350 pounds Sea 
Island, according to the cotton and 
quality of yarn required for 55 working 
hours. 

The 
sliver lap and 


cotton now passes on to the 
ribbon lap machines. 
The latter machine is of primary im- 
portance for economical -and regular 
combing. The difference in the regu- 
larity of the thickness of the lap on the 
ribbon lap machine, and any other, is 
considerable, and can be readily seen 
In the 


one made in the ordinary way, there 


by holding it up to the light. 


will be streaks showing the position 
of the 
frame, and in the 


from the draw 


other it 


round slivers 
will be 
equally colored all across, and no signs 
of variation in thickness can be seen. 
With regard to the practical value of 
this machine in the mill, it is an advan- 
tage because, as it replaces a drawing 
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frame, there is no extra machine. On 
the other hand, the regularity of the 
laps presented to the comber is much 
greater, and the exactness with which 
the laps can be held by the nipper of 
the comber is such that I do not think | 
exaggerate in stating that there is an 
ulvantage of 14 per cent. in the waste 

In the comber, from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of waste is generally taken out 
when working Egyptian cotton, and 
from 16 to 20 per cent. when working 
Island. In all cotton there is a 
variation in the the 


which is roughly denominated long and 


Sea 
length of fibre, 
short, and each of these two divisions 
may be further subdivided; the long 
will include the fibre from the longest 
that 
and the short 


is termed short, 
the 
valuable fibre and the impurities 


down to which 


will contain all less 

The single nip comber of eight heads 
is run at as high a speed as 90 nips a 
minute on Egyptian, and 85 nips a 
minute on Sea Island. This is not ex- 
cessive, and as there is a tendency to 
increase the quality of the yarn by 
combing, big productions are necessary 
as a matter of economy 

The important question of percentage 
of waste at this machine is continually 


in the front. My view is, that it mat- 


ters not whether we take out 10 or 20 
per cent., so long as we do not extract 
staple. If there be 20 or any other per- 
centage of useless fibre and impurities, 
we comb to get rid of this, not to hag- 
gle over the saving of one or two per 
cent. of useless stuff. 

The combed sliver is now passed on 
to the 
proper arrangement of the drawing and 


drawing frame, and upon a 


doubling, the particular quality of the 
yarn in great measure depends For 
fine numbers, the question of the fluting 
of the bottom rollers is of greatest im- 
portance, also the finish of top and bot- 
tom rollers, and all the polished parts 
the 


of the machine over which cotton 


has to pass. Combed cotton, especi 


ally, is ever subject to electrical distur- 
it is astonishing how an 


bance and 
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invisible defect in metal will show in 
the mill, with combed cotton in dry, 
cold weather In double combed cot- 
ton this is so marked that the cotton 
appears alive, rising and falling in the 
air without apparent cause. When the 


work runs light or heavy, it should be 
met at the drawing frame, and at no 


take 


to compensate for this variation 


other machine sheuld any changing 
piace, . 
in the weight If the scutcher laps are 
kept even running in weight, as they 
should be, the only irregularity will 
lieht 


If by any chance light or heavy 


consist of uniformly and heavy 
work 
work has gone forward to the mules, 
this must be taken care of at that point, 


not by changing an odd mule here and 


there, but by shifting all the mules 
simultaneously 
There are four passages of flyer 


frames for fine spinning, slubbing, in- 


termediate, roving and jack frames 


In all these machines the exactness of 
the finish of the rollers and flyers is of 
vital 


importance. An exceedingly 


smooth and carefully finished flyer is 
especially necessary for combed yarns 
and fine numbers. The drafts must be 
set out uniformly, the twist, also, must 
be nicely regulated. The top and bot- 
tom rollers must be kept clean and well 
oiled, while the flats and flyers must ‘be 
constantly picked and cleaned of all 
dirt and fly. These 


fine work may be 


frames even for 


ru. at considerable 
speed. With respect to the covering of 
the top rollers, in the frames and the 


mules, oreal care should be bestowe dl: 
the work should be 
treme exactness, the rollers covered as 
tightly as possible, so that there can be 
no slipping or the 
leather cots. 


executed with ex 


° . . 
comme loose oft 


Continued 


A remarkable showing is made in 


the great increase of the ex port of 
American manufacturers during the 
present year. Figures indicate a total 


for twelve months of 8250,000,000 
which is larger by nearly $50,000,000 
than the exports of 1895, which wer 
themselves $24,000,000 higher than 


those of 18914 








Photography in Textile Manufacturing. 


FAULTS ASCERTAINED AND rHEILR 


CAUSES. 


BY THOMAS R. ASHENHURST. 

Sun pictures, as they were formerly 
termed, or photographs of one kind or 
another, play such an important part 
now in every-day life that no apology 
or excuse is needed for their introduc- 
tion into one of the most important in- 
the has often 


dustries of world. It 


been said that a ‘*photograph cannot 
lie,” and it has often shown its capacity 
for disclosing something which was not 


otherwise discernable. When it can be 


employed by experts in handwriting for 


determining cases of forgery, and for 


numerous other purposes where posi- 
tive evidence is necessary, and where it 
is difficult to present it in such a man- 
that it 
mind, there is no excuse why it should 


ner is intelligible to the lay 
not be employed in other fields where 
difficulties of 


evidence are equally great. 


the producing positive 
Probably 
there is no field of enquiry where such 
vast opportunities are offered for the 
employment of this art in settling diffi- 
cult problems as in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. Faults or imperfections 
are occurring daily in every branch, 
which are, so called, settled either upon 
some theoretic basis, or by some rule of 
thumb dogma, but there is no positive 
evidence produced in support of one or 
the other, and it does not seem to have 
occurred to many people that this posi- 
tive evidence could be obtained at a 
comparatively cheap rate 

I will refer briefly to some of the de- 
fects which oceur in worsted goods, as 
it is to that branch I have devoted most 


attention. Every manufacturer knows 


the effect of using mixed yarns in either 
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the warp or weft, and also the difficulty 
of determining what is the nature of 
and how it has been 


the mixture, 


brought about. In many cases faults 
produced by mixing yarns are charged 
to the dyer, but it is easy to determine 
whether the dyer is really in fault. If 
the goods are unevenly dyed, they may 
be ‘streaky” in the direction of the 
warp, but if there are stripes running 
the the 


piece, and if these stripes occur at reg- 


throughout entire length of 
ular intervals across the piece, it can- 
The 


question then arises, what is this fault 


not possibly be a dyer’s fault. 


and how has it arisen? The yarn may 


have been made from two separate 
‘‘runs” or preparations. 
be all 


pared on two different sets of machines. 


The yarn may 


from the same ‘‘run,” but pre- 
There may have been two sets of draw- 
ing employed, one slightly different 
from the drafts or 


varying at different stages of the opera- 


other, the twists 
tion, and although the ultimate counts 
will 


probably be a difference in the structure 


are the same in the yarn, there 
of the thread, and when woven into the 
fabric they will present a different ap- 
pearance. In two separate pieces this 
might not be noticeable, but if in the 
same piece it is almost certain to be. 
If the the the 


threads distributed in small 


mixture be in warp 
will be 
quantities and present stripes of a more 

If it be in 
full bobbins, 
and each yarn will probably possess a 


or less regular character. 
the weft it will occur in 


different shrinking quality, the result 
being not only that there will be bars 
across the piece, but there will be varia- 
tion in width. The spinner may protest 
that there is no mixture, and assert that 
there is no possibility of such « thing 
occurring under his system of manage- 


ment. Ile may be perfectly honest and 











sincere in this declaration, and yet the 
thing may be going on under his very 
nose, simply because he is not aware 
that these trifles can have such an influ- 
ence on the structure of the thread 

Few people who have not made mi- 
croscopic study of threads can realize 
what a great difference can be made in 
the structure by slight alterations in the 
processes of preparing and spinning, 
but these differences can be made to 
speak for themselves by the aid of pho- 
tography. Powerful as the microscope 
is it becomes a more powerful agent 
when its forces are joined to those of 
the camera. Suppose we have a piece 
of worsted coating or all-wool dress 
fabric, piece dyed, which discloses a 
series of irregular stripes, a charge is 
at once made of irregular dyeing, and 
in many cases the dyer will accept the 
charge without investigation, but when 
this happens repeatedly the matter be- 
comes too serious, and enquiries are set 
on foot. If, as I have already said, 
the stripes occur at regular intervals 
and run through the piece, it cannot be 
the dyer’s fault, nor can it be the weav- 
er’s fault. Then it must be mixed 
yarn. The first test generally applied 
is for counts, and the two threads taken 
from different stripes come out alike. 
The next test is for twist—number of 
turns per inch—again they come out 
alike. The spinner says, ‘‘Now, I told 
you so.” An expert in these matters 
will then test the yarns for elasticity, or 
for both elasticity and strength, that is, 
the amount the yarn will stretch before 
breaking, and the weight it will sustain 
up to breaking point, and here he will 
probably find his first evidence of a dif- 
ference in the threads. I am speaking 
now of single thread tests, each thread 
as taken from the cloth. A number of 
these tests should be made of threads 
taken from each stripe, and an average 
made, else the results may be mis- 
leading. 

Having gone so far and obtained dif- 
ferent results in the last tests, it cannot 
be said that the evidence is conclusive. 
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One difference has been shown but it 
cannot always be said to be sufficiently 
positive. ‘Then resort must be had to a 
microscopical examination, which will 
probably disclose a difference in struc- 
ture, and this difference will consist in 
the manner in which the fibres are laid 
in the two threads, respectively. In 
using an ordinary microscope only a 
very small portion of the thread can be 
brought into the field of vision at once, 
and as there is in the very best thread 
a very great variation, both in diameter 
and twist, it is very difficult to come to 


definite conclusions. Then resort to 
photography. Take a number of 


threads from each stripe, as for the 
other tests, and mount about three- 
eighths to half an inch from each thread 
in a dry cell of a microscopic slide. 
Mount a micro-front on a magic lantern, 
and project the objective inside a cam- 
era. For this purpose the camera 
should be a long one, so as to assist in 
enlarging the object. I employ an or- 
dinary lantern with a four-inch con- 
denser, and a low power objective in 
my micro-front. My camera, carrying 
an ordinary one-fourth plate for nega- 
tive, will diaw out to three feet in 
length, and I regulate it so as to fit 
an image of three-eights of an inch of 
thread about two and one-half inches 
on the negative. Thus, a good enlarged 
picture of the thread is obtained. A 
good oxy-hydrogen light of any power 
up to 500 candles may be used, and any 
ordinary dry plates. The slower the 
exposure the better for a clear picture, 
though when working in a hurry I have 
often given instantaneous exposure with 
a full 500-candle light. An objection 
may be raised to this process on the 
ground thet it is a shadowgraph rather 
than a photograph. ‘That is quite true, 
but the shadowgraph reveals the group- 
ing of the fibres composing the thread 
just as the shadowgraph from the 
Roentgen rays discloses the exact posi- 
tion of any metallic substance in a body. 

The best thing todo now is to make a 


lantern slide transparency from the 
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negative, and place this in an ordinary 
lantern, so as to magnify the image of 
the one-half inch of thread to a length 
of eight or ten feet, then there can be 
no mistaking the structure of the thread, 
and if any doubt existed before there 
can be none now. I have practiced this 
method for years, and in my practice as 
a consulting textile expert in England 
before I came out to the States, I have 
used it in settling arbitration cases with 
unvarying success in satisfying the par- 
ties to a dispute that my decisions were 


correct 
(To be continued. 


Cheviots. 


During the past few seasons, the ten- 
dency has been towards cheaper fabrics, 
and while the trade has demanded low 
grades, they have also required sightly 
effects, and in no line of goods, are 
these more readily obtainable than in 
While the American 


people in a measure buy good fabrics, 


the cheviot line. 


they all want the style, and no nation 
dresses more in fashion than our own. 


In cheviot fabrics novelties can be 


obtained which are only produced~in 


these cloths. The use of twists and 


knob 


and the knickerbocker effects are always 


yarns make attractive patterns 


good, when cheviots seil, for so few 


manufacturers are fitted up to produce 
them. 

This coming season there will be a 
sale for the cheviot 


ready cheaper 


fabrics, but these must be made of 
good stock, for during the light weight 
season just past some surprising values 


The 


trade generally prefer a fabric, which 


were shown in this class of stuffs. 


is free from shoddy, for the use of it 
deadens the colors, and detracts from 
that clean woolly appearance, which is 
a great help to the sale. Coarse effects 
produced by the use of about a two run 
or even less woolen yarn to weigh 


about 20 to 21 ounces, -vill make a 


fabrie, which will give a very attractive 


appearance, if the styles are right. 
They should consist mainly of large 









plaids and overplaids, as it is almost 
useless to make samples of neat effects 
in this fabric. The use of plain twill 
or basket grounds, with fancy over- 
plaids, in red, green or orange, about 
an inch and a half square, will make 
good effects. 

The overplaiding should not be 
exactly the same distance apart in the 
filling as in the warp, for if it is, the 
look 


woven a little oblong to 


plaid will squatty, but should 
always be 
make a balanced crossing. 

It is often necessary in making large 
plaids, where the dressing of the warp, 
and weaving of the filling form the 
pattern, to twist the filling yarn harder, 
or use a smaller size than the warp, so 
that the plaiding will balance perfectly. 

The greatest fault with a great many 
patterns is a tendency to be heavier in 
the filling, 


a ‘run around.” 


and thus making what is 
This 


always be guarded against. In 


termed should 

woo] 
cheviots only the cheaper grades of 
stuffs will sell, for when a better fabric 
is demanded, the piece dyed worsted 
cheviots and the fancy worsted cheviots 
will be taken. 

The popular priced fabric will be an 
all wool one, which will sell for seventy- 
five cents, and it will have to show very 
good value. In light weights a cheviot 
is sold, which is made in three-quarter 
yoods, for twenty-seven and a half cents. 
It has a cotton warp, but for the money, 
is one of the most sightly on the market. 
The colors in demand will be the browns 
and olives in all grades from the lowest 
price to the highest; and as much care 
must be taken with the colors in the 
cheaper goods as would be taken with 


the best grade. 


Worsted Stripes. 

The neat worsted stripes which were 
sold so largely some years ago are 
again coming into vogue. By neat 
is meant the plain black and white, and 
the blue stain and white patterns. 

These effects are shown in the figure ; 


they should be made of fine worsted 














2/40s or 2/508 and be woven on the 
three harness twill, one up and two 
down. By using this weave instead of 
the regular four harness the white stripe 
is not brought out as prominently and 
does not give the bold effect which the 
other weave does. 

Sample illustrated as number 1 is 
dressed six ends of black, one end white, 
or six ends black, one end blue stain. 

Sample 2 is a little wider and is nine 
ends black, one end white, also varied 
by using blue stain in place of white. 

Sample 3 is eleven ends black, one 
end blue stain or white 

Sample 4 is twenty-three ends black, 
one end blue stain or white 

These samples are only valuable in 
the black grounds with the blue stain 
or white stripes; other colors are not in 
demand and will not sell 

‘These patterns or styles are also made 
dressing the warp as follows 

Sample 1, six ends black, one end 
white, six ends black, one end blue 
stain, and so the pattern repeats 

Sample 2,in the same method with 
dressing, nine ends black, one end 
white. nine ends black, one end blue 
stain, and repeat 

Sample 3, dressed eleven ends black, 
one end white, eleven ends black, one 
end blue stain 
Sample 4, if dressed after the fashion 


presents too wide a stripe to be desirable 
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rhe illustrations 5 and 6 are wider 
patterns of this sty le of effects and they 
will be as much in demand as the plain 
stripe patterns 


Sample 5 is dressed as follows; six 


black, one white, one black, one white, 

















Worsted Stripes 


six black, one white, one black, one 
white, six black, one white, one black, 
one white, six black, one white, six 
black, one white, one black, one white, 
six black, one white, one black, one 
white, six black, one white, one black, 
one white, six black, one white, six 
black, one white, then repeat. 

lhis pattern is greatly improved by 
using an end of bright red worsted in 


place of the single end of white; dress 




















The three harness twill, as previously 
said, is the most desirable weave to 
use iu the production of these patterns, 
but a newer effect can be obtained by 
using a regular four harness tmsket, 
two up and two down, in place of the 


twill. 


sing as follows: six black, one white, 
one black, one white, six black, one 
Six black, 


one white, one black, one white, six 


white, one black, one white, 


black, one red, six black. one white, 
one black, one white, six black, one 


white, one black, one white, six black, 
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one white, one white, one black, one 
white, six black, one white, six black, 
one white, then repeat. 

Sample No. 6 is dressed as follows: 
one end white, one end black, one end 
white, six ends black, one end white, 
one end black, one end white, six ends 
black, one end white, six ends black, 
one end white, six ends black, then re- 
peat. 

Where the single ends of white are in 
the pattern, the use of red on every 
other one of these makes a broader 
pattern and equally as desirable. The 
dressing is as follows: one end white, 
one end black, one end white, six ends 
black, one end white, one end black, one 
end white, six ends black, one end 
white, six ends black, one end white, 
six ends black, one end white, one end 
black, one end white, six ends black, 
one end white, one end black, one end 
white, six ends black, one end red, six 
ends black, one end red, six ends black, 
and then repeat. 

Still another effect is obtained by 
dressing as follows: one end white, one 
end black, one end white, six ends 
black, one end white, one end black, 
one end white, six ends black, one end 
white, six ends black, one end white, 
six ends black; then instead of a single 
white, as in previous dressings, two 
white, six black, then repeat. This 
makes a broad pattern effect which is 
novel and still neat. by using red on 
one of the white ends, where the two 
whites come together, a good style is 
produced. 

In all these patterns the only combi- 
nation is black and white for one 
sample, black and blue stain for an- 
other, enlivened in some styles with an 
end or two of red. A light shade of 
blue is also a good color to use in the 
striping, for it is a combination which 
is very good. 

The aim in making these patterns 
should be to produce a stripe which will 
be neat andregular. The great trouble 
to avoid is irregularity in the spotting 
of the stripe, 
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Rogers’ Automatic Stop Motion for 
Wool Combs. 


John Hl. Rogers, for many years the 
efficient superintendent of the combing 
department of Jas. Doak, Jr. & Co.. 
Phila. has perfected a mechanical device 
to be used as a stop motion for wool 
combing machines. ‘The invention was 
examined by a representative of this 
journal and its action as witnessed, 
demonstrates its accomplishment of its 
purpose. 

It consists of a plate secured to the 
upper part of the machine in which is 
mounted a lateraly disposed rod carry- 
ing an arm provided with a loop at one 
end which surrounds the rod carrying 
the plate shifting device and is adapted 
to engage acollar onthe rod. A spring 
is employed connected to the moveable 
rod at a point at which the arm is 
secured and fastened at its other end to 
one of the bearings of the rod. This 
moveable rod is held in position by 
means of the lever which engages one 
end of it. Pivotally mounted on the 
plate is a lever, one end of which is 
weighted, the other end being connected 
with a bar provided with a hook or 
catch at its lower end leaning outwardly 
and engaging projections on the ends of 
the top arms pivoted in a stable support. 
These arms extend outward and beneath 
them pass the slivers over the two small 
circles. If one or the other of the 
slivers breaks the arm to which it was 
attached will fall, thereby releasing the 
weighted lever secured to the bracket, 
thus engaging the moveable rod which 
in turn shifts a rod carrying the plate 
device, thus stopping the maching. 

The motion is in use in the mills of 
Jas. Doak, Jr. & Co. and has been 
thoroughiy tested there. ‘The inventor 
has not, thus far, taken material steps 
to interest the mills in his device bnt as 
his patents are thoroughly secured now 
and complete trial has proven that the 
motion is a success, he is now ready to 
confer with any interested parties con- 
cerning it. It is adjustable particularly 
to the Noble comb. Correspondence is 
solicited and may be addressed to John 
Hl. Rogers, 2760 C St., Phila. 











While the worsted cheviots in fancy 
colors will be in the greatest demand, 
there will also be a large call for plain 
colored piece dye worsteds, 
accompanying designs give some idea 
of the effects which will be wanted and 


how to obtain them. These 
patterns should be made in 
black, blue and brown only, 
as there is scarcely any call 
for other shades in these. 
Black and blue are the prin- 
cipal shades, but a good 
dark brown will also sell, 
but care should be taken 
that the shade of brown is 
rather towards the olive 
than the red. 

The stock used is the 
coarse worsted cheviot yarn, 
and the fabric should be 
finished with a nap, which, 
while covering the face, 
does not give it a long 
hairy appearance. 

In plain effects the pebble 
and granite weaves produce 
a broken up pattern which 
is very good, but the prin- 
cipal patterns are the large 
plaids, twills and stripes, in 
which the effect is obtained 
solely by the weave. 

Fig. 1 is an eight harness 
vranite weave and repeats 
on eight picks; it produces 
a faney twill which has a 
pebble effect in the twill 
lines. 

Fig. 2 is a bird’s eye 
weave repeating on twelve 
harness and twelve picks 
and produces a square or 
block effect in the fabric. 


» 


Fig. 3 is & basket twill, repeating on 


twelve harness and twelve 


produces in the cloth, twill lines with a 
diagonal basket effect between the lines 


and is novel. 


Fig. tisa herring-bone effect, woven 
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Piece Dye Patterns. 
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on an eight harness twill, which runs 
from left to right for sixteen ends and 
from right to left for sixteen more. 
This effect is one of the most striking 
and most common; it can be varied in 
width by increasing or decreasing the 
number of ends used in the herring- 


bone, and also by putting in a rib 


weave (similar to that in the left of 


Fig. 6) on every other herring-bone. 


This effect is largely obtained by the 


use of the common four harness twill, 


two ends up, two down, and with this 


weave by joining the herring-bone, so 
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that what is up on the last end of the 
herring-bone, is down on the first of 
the next; a complete break will be 
made in the face of the fabric which 
gives a better effect than where weaves 
are used which will not permit of this 
sort of connection. A check effect can 
be produced by using the four harness 
twill, running the twill from left to 
right for a number of ends and _ picks, 
then alternating in both warp and filling 
and running it from right to left for 
about one-third or one-fourth the num- 
ber of ends and picks used from left to 
right or for the ground work. In this 
way, the right to left twill forms the 
overplaid on the left to right ground 
twill. This effect is further varied by 
using a basket or a rib weave in place 
of the twill overplaid 

Fig. 5 is a steep twill of 63° grading 
which produces an effect with two 


parallel twill lines, close together, then 


a space of granite effect diagonally, 
then the twill lines again ; it is a pattern 
which both in worsted and wool is a 
good style. The weave is constructed 
from the regular 36 harness twill, by 
using only every other end of that twill, 
thus producing a weave which repeats 
on eighteen harness and _ thirty-six 
picks. 

Fig. 6 is a peculiar weave and con- 
sists of a rib combined with an exceed- 
ingly faney twill; it repeats on twenty- 
four ends and sixteen picks, two repeats 
of the weave. filling way, are shown in 
the design. The effect or pattern pro- 
duced by this weavg is novel and 
striking. 

Fig. 7 is another steep twill and 
repeats on twelve harness and twenty 
four picks, itis produced by using every 
other end of a twenty-four harness 
regular twill, and in the cloth makes a 
vood broad twill pattern 

Fig. 8 is the combination of a twill 
with a warp and filling rib weave, and 
repeats on twenty-four harness and 
twenty-four picks. The pattern is a 
twill effect, with the rib weave between 


the twill lines, which, being warp and 


filling alternately forming a stair 
pattern 

These patterns are some f the best 
which have been shown in foreign 
coods, and the construction of the cloth 
is as follows 2100 ends in warp, ex- 
clusive of selvege, 30 ends to the inch, 
using a 10 reed; the fabric will thus 
ay 70 inches wide in the loom. The 
warp consists of 2/13s worsted. The 
filling is the same as the warp and there 
should be 38 picks to the inch. Finish 
should be rough, fulling to be 8 per 


cent. 
Melton Finished Cassimeres. 


rhe initiatory process in the finishing 


of these goods has been explained so 


often as not to need any special men- 


tion now. When the mending is in 
process, however, it is necessary to note 
that all fancy threads are in their proper 
position, for even if the finish is a me] 
ton, the absence of fancy threads in the 
pattern will be noticed at once. On the 
finer grades of cassimeres this task 
often assumes great importance. 

As there is quite a difference in the 
handling of fine and lower grade goods 
of this kind, the finer grades will first 
be considered, and then the process 
through which the lower grade goods 
have to pass 

he finer grades are, as a rule, not 
flocked, although the judicious applica- 
tion of a good quality flock can only en 
hance the value of the fabric. lLlow 
ever, there is quite a difference of opin 
ion in this matter 

After the voods have been properly 
burled and mended, which of course 
includes the numbering, ete., take them 
at once to the washer. Sew ends to- 
gether carefully after putting them in, 
and wet thoroughly with cold water, 
then let them drip off, and be sure all 
the water has leftthe washer. Shut the 
yates, start up and give six pails of 
scouring liquor of 2 1-2° B. strength, 
and let voods run in this for about 
twenty minutes 


by this time the lather has well 
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started the surplus dyestuff, as well as 
the grease, and has become of a very 
dirty appearance. Draw this off, shut 
gates, and give about three pails of the 
before mentioned scouring liquor to 
each piece, and let run twenty miuutes 
more. ‘The lather will now be of quite 
a different appearance, being cleaner 
and thicker. Draw off again, and give 
plenty of warm water, not to exceed 
100° F. This is plenty warm enough, 
and if the facilities are such as to give 
the goods two doses of this for about 
ten minutes, they will be ready to rinse 
thoroughly with cold water, and will be 
clean. Still, there should be no guess 
work about this for it is important that 
they are clean. When clean take at 
once to the extractor and thoroughly 
extract, then dry at once. Fabrics with 
fancy colors are always better dried as 
quick as possible. 

When dry, the goods are well tacked, 
and are then ready for the fulling mill. 
There use an almost neutral soap, ard 
on very fine goods a strictly neutral 
soap only should be used. During the 
fulling a frequent overhauling will be 
necessary, and if there is the slightest 
tendency towards rolling, which on 
some weaves is sure to be the case, 
they must be taken out of the mill en- 
tirely and reversed; that is, run the 
other end first, and with the application 
of a little more soap they will run 
smooth enough. 

As soon as they are up in width and 
length, which varies considerable with 
the quality of the stock, as also the 
weave, they are again taken to the 
washer and given a dose of warm 
water, and when everything is well 
lathered up, draw off and give another 
supply of warm water, after which 
rinse thoroughly, extract and roll up 
tight, and allow them to lay on the rolls 
over night. 

‘They should not be extracted too dry, 
for then the rolling up will be of no 


benetit. but on account of the closeness 


of the felt it will be found they drain 
slowly, and it is therefore well to take 
some of the water out of them before 
rolling. Next morning extract again 
and dry. After drying they must be 
carefully back burled, for they are to 
be sheared quite close, and it will pay 
every time to have this labor performed 
carefully. 

They are now ready for the shear; 
the raising as well as the laying brush 
must touch the goods as lightly as pos- 
sible, and after they are sheared close 
enough it is well to take off the raising 
brush entirely and give the goods as 
many runs without it as time will allow. 
At any rate do not try to save time here. 

At the press these goods are pressed 
face up, or next to the cylinder, for 
lustre is not required, but they must 
have a good hard pressing, with plenty 
of steaming, and a very light brushing 
after pressing. 

On the lower grades, where flocks 
are not only permissible, but a neces- 
sity, take the goods at once to be tacked, 
and put them in the mill instead of in 
the washer. ‘The soap should only con- 
tain enough alkali to insure the starting 
of the yrease properly, and no more, 
but should be of a good body. It mat- 
ters little how flocks are applied so long 
as the result aimed at is reached, but 
when it is considered that no felting 
takes place until the goods get warm, 
it seems that then is the time to apply 
the flocks. 

When goods are up they are taken 
out and to the washer. There give 
them a generous dose of warm water, 
adding a pail of scouring liquor to each 
piece, and let them run in this from 
twenty minutes to one-half hour. 
Then draw off and give another supply 
of warm water for twenty minutes more 
and rinse thoroughly. Extract them 
good and send them to the dyer. The 
subsequent process differs so little from 
the first mentioned that it is not neces- 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 
Special to the TEXTILE WORLD. 


New York. The old saying, «hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” 
applies with particular force to knit goods 
manufacturers. Although the year just 
closing has doubtless been nearly if not 
quite the worst in the history of the trade, 
there is scarcely a manufacturing con- 
cern or commission firm in the metrop- 
olis that is not making its customary 
preparations for next year’s business. 
Not that there are many, if any, who 
are counting upon a ‘*boom.” The 
most conservative houses, however, are 
looking forward to a steadily improv- 
ing twelve months’ business, which will 
go far toward recouping them for the 
disappointments of the dying year 

It is in the volume of exchange that 
the profits are expected to lie. «The 
narrowing margins of the last two or 
three years are to continue,” says a 
veteran broker, noted for the soundness 
of his judgment. All are agreed that 
staples in knit goods, which ordinarily 
are as good-at certain prices as cur 
rency, possess just now next to no at- 
tractiveness. Slight discounts have 
been all that was necessary in the past 
to move these goods quickly, but now a 
shave in quotations fails to create the 
slightest flurry. The fear of uncer- 
tainty rules the market. It is a wait- 
ing game. Jobbers and retailers have 
got.the notion, and rightly, that all 
they have to do is to telephone their 
hand-to-mouth orders and receive their 
broken lots on the next express. Prob- 
ably the hand-to-mouth policy never 
prevailed so completely before. Noth- 
ing better can be expected until the 
market starts squarely from bottom. 
Then the crowd will join in a chase 
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that cannot fail to make the standard 
staples exceedingly good property. 

A buyer from Chicago came to New 
York the other day, resolved to pur- 
chase the old line of goods which his 
house had long handled. He was of- 
fered such decided concessions, how- 
ever, by other firms, that he could not 
ignore them. The outcome of the mat- 
ter was that the manufacturers of the 
old line made up a new sock, resem- 
bling those offered by competitors, but 
containing much less stock than their 
established grades. ‘This was in a me- 
dium grade. In fact, the demand for 
very low grades, which bid fair to pre- 
dominate one to two years ago, seems 
to have spent its force. 

Novelties and modifications are about 
the only things which interest the trade, 
and consequently such are being worked 
for all they are worth. For instance, 
one long established hosiery house is 
making a great push on its split feet, 
which, by the way, is nothing more 
than a stocking with only the lower 
half of the foot in white. This concern 
had previously found its all white feet, 
specially lively sellers. 

Aside from novelties or semi-novel- 
ties, the only goods now in large de- 
mand are those which by reason of 
features, such, perhaps, as extra qual- 
ity, have obtained large vogue. Un- 
fortunately for the makers, these, in 
most instances, pay a very narrow mar- 
gin of profit. 

Considering the large and increasing 
number of failures the last six to nine 
months, the collapse of knitting firms 
and knit goods jobbers have been few 
and far between. ‘This, because manu- 
facturers have been feeling their way 
and getting out only enough stock to 


fill orders. Indeed, the New York 
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selling agent of a famous hosiery con 
cern, which has built a tremendous 
trade by advertising, says that while 
the volume of his trade in 1896 will 
not appreach that of 1895, his concern 
has cleared more money. One of the 
oldest underwear manufacturers is con- 
fident that 1897 will be a year of stead 
ily advancing prices. Perhaps it would 
be better to say that he looks for a 
hardening market 

The crash in Western banks, long 
imminent, has come a little earlier than 
generally expected, fairly clearing the 
atmosphere before the opening of the 
new year. ‘The Cuban war talk is vir- 
tually out of the way, and the silver 


scare has been gathered with the past. 


Of course, tariff agitation remains 
Knit goods manufacturers, as a rule, do 
not fear foreign competition, except on 
the higher grades, but look with favor 
on a tariff on wool. The production of 
staples is much in excess of the de- 
mand, and few expect to see any de- 
cided or prolonged upward movement 
before March 1 


on unspecified time limits has been post 


rhe tilling of orders 


poned in many cases by jobbers, who 
expected a boom after election, but 
there have been few cancellations 
Local jobbers generally feel less hope- 
fully than manufacturers and commis- 
sion men. The buyer of what is prob 
ably the largest jobbing house in men’s 
furnishings on Broadway insists that he 
can see no chance for real improvement 
until the mass of long unemployed 
workers have paid their indebtedness 
and made a new start. Even those 
who have not been impoverished feel 
poor, which amounts to the same thing. 
Hle declares that the so-called unseason- 
able weather is all popycock; that the 
winter thus far has been very near the 
average in temperature, etc., etc., all 
of which comes much closer to the 
truth than will be admitted without 
reflection. 

Late advices from Philadelphia state 
that the knit goods industry is excep- 


ionally flat thereabouts. Too great 





impetus was given manufacturing im 
mediately after election The outcome 
is simply the natural reaction 


VANDEMAR 


Reminicences of Hosiery Sewing Ma- 
chine Trimmers. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


It seems strange that the trimmer 
was not applied to the cutting of ho 
siery earlier than it was, when you 
consider that Marsh had used his device 
almost eighteen years before for cut 
ting leather, but even as early as 1882, 
some manufacturers thought it im 
practical, and the operators fought hard 
against their use, thinking they would 
interfere with their labor. The writer 
came near suffering violence at the 
hand of some operators, because they 
said it deprived people of work 

At the time of the introduction of the 
trimmer, there were in use several 
thousand of the hosiery sewing ma 
chines (the W. & G. pattern), and 
nearly every person connected with the 
manufacture and repairs of the machines 
had a new trimmer; many of the de 
vices found their way into the patent 
office, and of course many received 
from the office their patent papers. 
About one in every twenty had merit, 
more or less, but not one in a hundred 
could have been sustained in the courts. 

Many persons think, if they have a 
patent issued, they are all fixed, but a 
patent is first-class only wljen it has 
passed the ordeal of a suit in court. 
This does not mean that no° patent is 
not valuable until the courts have de- 
cided upon it. . 

The fact that a patent has been issued 
on a single thread machine, does not 
confine that patent to the said single 
thread machine. ‘This was the impres 
sion many had in the early days of 
trimmers, and if they had a patent, 
they thought that settled the matter, 
mad they wanted everyone else to «get 
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off the earth,” while at the same time 
there were elements in their patent which 
infringed other patents that had been 
issued. I[t is much better for an inven- 
tor of a device to have no patent at all 
than to have one as above; thus the 
necessity of having a person competent 
to draw up the specifications and claims 
for presentation to the office. A patent 
is very easily obtained if you do not ask 
for much, and there are many patent 
solicitors, who think if they succeed in 
getting the papers for their client, that 
they have fulfilled their mission. 

Some persons imagine that a trimmer 
attached to a looping maclrine for loop- 
ing the toes of stockings, is different 
from one on a sewing machine, but it 
would be hard to establish that differ- 
judge in the 


ence in the mind of a 


Federal courts. A looper is a sewing 
machine, but a sewing machine is not a 
looper, just as a mare is a horse, but a 
horse is not a mare. So all trimmers 
on loopers would come under the same 
law (practically) as trimmers on sewing 
machines, and it would be prudence for 
themselves 


all inventors to govern 


accordingly. 


Size of Yarn Required for Different 
Weights of Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 


I was much interested in reading in 


your November issue the correspond- 


ence on this subject, and agree with the 
opinion expressed, that there is nc gen 
eral rule for finding the number of yarn 
in knitting. 

In 1876, 


made on 


and half-hose 


and 72, 12- 


when hose 


were t-inch 68 
gauge needle machines, it was the prac- 
tice to shorten the tops and legs, in 
order to bring the goods to or near the 
required weight. It was the same with 
the 84s, 18 gauge, using 2/7 and 2/8 
1-2 yarns respectively. It was not un- 
til in the early 80's, if memory serves 
me right, that the demand came for 
The di- 
ameter of the cylinder was reduced to 


8 3-4, and 


finer domestic seamless hose. 


more needles were added, 


until the 108 needle, and later the 120 
needle, 24 gauge goods were made. 
Then the full 


attention. I 


yarn weight with 


lengths demanded more 
find, after experiments, that for every 


needle and fraction added per ineh to 


needle cylinder, two numbers finer of 
yarn are required, thus: 

Veedles Veedles Veedles 
108 120 132 

to (9 lo} to (5 14}. to (5 
ll6é 128 144 
followed 


(2/20) 


and soon. I have this rule, 
and find that I come out very nearly 
right 

As to 


would rather have their goods a little 


weight, some manufacturers 
over weight, while, on the other hand, 
there are more that prefer them a trifle 
light Now if I want a dozen stockings 
to weigh two pounds, I will take, for 
instance, a 3 3-4 machine, 188 needles, 
16, 42 gauge needles to the ineh, and 
No. 


But it turns out heavy, say 35 


knit two threads 30s yarn——1-15 


ounces. 
one of 


rule Discard 


the 80 threads and add 


I use this short 
a lighter one 
Multiply the number of yarn used to- 
gether, thus, 30 36, and divide by the 
sum of the 


1080 


numbers, 36+30 This 
which 
Then I make 1-4 


dozen, and find that they weigh light 


would be divided by 66, 


would give 16 4-11 


§ ounces. 

his is an interesting subject, and | 
hope that others may be heard from 
ITEM 

Coors, N.Y. 

Editor Textile 


1 do not see 


World: 


how any set rule could 
be formulated for the size of yarn to 
produce different weight goods. A 
great deal depends on the kind of stock 
used, and even if a rule could be for- 
mulated that would provide for differ 
ent kinds of stock, the manipulation 
different 


would produce an entirely different re 


subsequently on machines 


sult, according to different methods of 
treatment. A table of different weights 
of yarn, and the goods they would pro- 
duce under different conditions, can be 


formulated; indeed, I have such a 
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table, and so probably have many other 
knitters and manufacturers. 
Yours truly, 


Editor Textile World: 

I agree with your answer that it is 
among the impossibilities to formulate a 
rule for estimating size of yarn required 
In the 


first place, there is not a mule or frame 


for different weights of goods. 


spun yarn that I have used that will 
reel off the second hundred yards the 
same as the first hundred, owing to the 
Let 


a machinist adjust his machine ever so 


variation of the staple, twist, etc. 


accurately, and make 20 dozen sleeves 
or hose tops, and upon close investiga- 
tion he will invariably find a slight 
difference. A man could perhaps get 
up arule for finding approximate cost 
of production, but we think in this case 
the best way is to average his daily pro- 
duction, and figure in all his expenses, 
and then regulate his selling price ac- 
cordingly, and be sure and get it on the 
safe side. 

I noted with interest the articles in 
the 
manufacturer, who wanted to sell out if 


last month’s issue about Cohoes 


McKinley was elected. Provided he 
had a fair plant, it would have been a 
good investment, and we regret that we 
learned of same after the expiration of 
his time limit. Yours truly, 
WELD. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Editor Textile World: 
I read the letters on this subject last 
the 
hosiery and underwear business, but 


month with interest. I am not in 
stockinet 
I should think 
that knitters in the hosiery and under- 


manufacture eider downs, 


cloth, astrachans, etc. 


wear branch could formulate some 
general kind of rule for their own 
work, for most of those goods are 


made with one single thread, or two 
alike. We 
nearly all our work in regard to sizes 


very near have a rule in 
of yarn for different weight goods, and 


his rule is in constant use. Of course 












the rules that we use would not interest 
We 
cotton and wool and worsted in some, 
cotton in 
again, wool and worsted, and our cloth 


hosiery and underwear men. use 


wool and others, and then 
varies in weight on account of size of 
yarn changed, from 1-4 ounce to sev- 
eral ounces, every day in the year. 
We keep a big stock of different sized 
yarn on hand all the time, sometimes as 
much as 20,000 pounds, so that of course 
gives us a good chance to test the dif- 
ferent sizes in yarn. 

Hoping that there will be someone 
who will tell us all about the yarn 
business, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


STOCKINET. 


Hints for Knitters. 
Test your needles when you buy 
them, and be satisfied that the temper is 


right. If too hard tempered, the hook 
will break when it is bent partly 


Test them with 


too little tempered, the hook will bend 


straight. pliers. If 


too easily. 
+ 
A certain manufacturer keeps a ho- 
siery machine in his office, upon which 
he tests a few needles from each lot that 
he buys. He pays special attention to 
the structure of needles as related to 
their latches and rivets. To get at the 
kind of stock the 


needles, run them under severe 


used in rivets of 
strain 
with course yarn for a few days, mak- 
If the 


loosen at the rivets, it isa sign that the 


ing goods the while. latches 


rivets are either too small in diameter, 
or of inferior stock. 


* * 
- 


It is no economy to buy cheap 
needles, either latch or spring beard. 
They will be irregular in their make- 


up, and will make more second grade 


yoods. They will wear out more 
quickly. 

* * 

* 


In fixing machines, watch the little 
points and economize where you can. 
If a set screw gives out att he point, do 
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not throw it away. Have the point re- 
made by forging or grinding. Do not 
make a full point, as that will cut the 
shaft. Make a uniform, partly rounded 
point. 

* * 

* 

Needles need not always go to the 
junk pile when the hook points are dull. 
Emery or stone wheels can be set up, 
and fixers can use up idle moments in 
re-grinding the points. If the butts 
are worn unevenly, a little grinding 
will remedy it. 

2 * « 
* 

There is no use throwing away a 
shifter cam when an irregular spot is 
cut into it. It is not economy. Five 
minutes’ grinding will save money. 


* * 
* 


If a stud is snapped off where a nut 
is threaded on, reduce the shoulder so 
as to lengthen the bearing, thus per- 
mitting a new thread vo be cut for 
another nut. 

+ 

If nuts shake off, do not head them 
up on the pin, but put on another nut, 
thus effecting a lock nut. 


** 
« 


When belts split where glued, re- 
yvlue, unite, and in addition, insert a 
few copper rivets. 


* * 
* 


If you are spinning your own yarn, 
do not make the mistake of trying to 
work in too much shoddy. If too big 
au percentage is put in, the waste pro- 
duced through excessive breakage of 
yarn over-balances the gain. Ordinary 
woolen stock will carry about 25 to 30 
per cent. of well ground shoddy for 
knitting purposes, if evenly mixed and 
well oiled. 

* * 
* 

Samples @ and ¢ show illustrations 
of careless winding. (a) shows how a 
winder sometimes runs the yarn over 
the bottom of a bobbin, resulting in 
usually breaking the yarn when knit 
The bottom should be even like 6. The 


nose of the bobbin should not be wound 
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like c, but like d. Anybody ought to 
know these points, but these illustra- 
tions are taken from bobbins in good 
mills. 
°° 

Do not employ a blacksmith to fix 
knitting machines. It needs a good 
mechanic, and the best fixers are usually 
those who have been knitters. 


. 


See that your knitters keep the ma- 


chines clean, well oiled, and needles 





free from lint and dust, all waste from 


off the moving parts, and everything 
shipshape about their frames. 


6..@ 
* 


Look out for poor mending. Dropped 
loops frequently occur, and are not such 
very bad defects if rightly remedied. 
The mender should be taught how to 
make the two sorts of loops ordinarily 
formed in knitting regular hose. These 
are shown in E and G in the illustration. 
The manner of closing up an opening 
is indicated by the dotted lines that ex- 
tend between the loops in sample H 
The trouble usually is that menders fail 


to vet all the loops, aud at times insert 
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two threads in one loop, thus making a 
botch of the slight defect, which if cor- 
rectly mended, would not mar the ap- 
pearance of the goods 


* 
* 


A moderate sized needle is better in 
mending than a big darning needle. It 
will not open out the loops so much. 
l'rained sewers, speckers and burlers 
can save many pieces of knit goods 


from going into the seconds. 


A poor board or form that is warped 
out of shape will shape socks accord- 
ingly, very often like the sample shown 
in ¢ in the illustration. A good form 
will bring out a clear outline as 4 


x * 


The drying of stock and goods is a 
matter of great importance. The hot 
air blast system in its various forms is 
wood for several reasons. It works 
quickly, economically, thoroughly, yet 
there are right and wrong ways of 
using this system. The air should be 
kept at high temperature, as high as 
the fibre or texture of the goods will 
allow. The circulation should be rapid. 
A slow circulation of heated air has 
frequently been the cause of such sys- 
tems being cendemned See to it that 
proper arrangements are made for dis- 
charging the hot air just as soon as it 
becomes loaded with dampness, and is 
no longer useful as a drier Be sure 
the air which is taken in at the inlet is 
just as dry as it is possible to have it. 
r'ry to avoid sudden changes in the air 
from the heater to the dry chamber. 


In packing goods, be sure that they 
are thoroughly dry. The least damp- 
ness conduces to mildew and mold. 
Well packed goods will transport bet- 
ter, and show up well when taken from 
the package. It frequently happens 
that inferior goods attractively put up 
and well packed sell better than better 


voods put up slovenly. 
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German Patents in Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 


Prof. Wilkolm, of the Limbach 
Hosiery School, gives an interesting 
account of the patents taken out in 
Germany in connection with the knitting 
industry. He gives the number of 
patents taken out in hosiery, exclusive 
of those concerning sewing machinery, 
as exceeding 400, during the years 
1893-5. One-third relate to machinery 
and apparatus, and two-thirds are ap- 
plicable to finished goods. 

The majority of the machinery 
patents are for improvements relating 
to the Lamb knitting machine and the 
Cotton’s system of rotary machine. In 
connection with the first named, those 
taking the lead are improved locks for 
making narrow widths of fabric on wide 
machines, following which are counting 
apparatus, driving mechanism, electric 
throwing-out arrangements, springs, 
splicing carriers, special locks applica- 
ble particularly to rib work, latch open- 
ers, including brushes with interchange- 
able bristles; winding-up apparatus, 
fancy-design machines, and slides with 
ball bearings. 

On Cotton’s patent frames, improve- 
ments have been introduced relating to 
locking and sinking, new coverers for 
marking goods, tucking apparatus, im- 
proved narrowing mechanism, thread 
carriers for high heels, light carrier 
rods, arrangements for runnning stitch 
patterns for plush-patterned goods, an 
apparatus applicable for making verti- 
cal striped hose, and friction carriers 
for plating and for making plush-fash- 
ioned goods. Improvements have also 
been introduced in connection with driv- 
ing and winding-up apparatus, inter- 
changing from rib to pearl work, etc., 
and for the stopping of machines on the 
breakage of single threads; and last, 
but not least, those appertaining to the 
avoiding of accidents incidental to such 
machines, 

In circular frames, the French cir 


cular leads with a number of improve 
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KNITTING 
ments in arrangements for drawing 
down the work, apparatus to measure 
the thread as it runs into the machine, 
and an electric motor fitted on the axle 
for direct driving. There are also vari 
ous improved thread regulators, one of 
which is a duplex regulator, for long 
or short loops for plush work Im 
proved sinkers are also introduced for 
the making of twist work To English 
circular frames is added an arrange 
ment for making lining fabric, and to 
rib frames for making a welt on patent 
rib work. 

The double-rib warp loom is aiso 
provided with arrangements for cutting 
plush and fringes, for making friezed 
and knotted fabrics, and embroidery 
machines have apparatus for ornamental 
thread work, bead classifying, and pro- 
duction of lamb skin. 

In the finishing department are hose 
boards with changeable foot parts, and 
glove-cutting shapes with changeable 
fingers. 

In some instances the same thing has 
been patented over and over again. 

In manufactured goods there are 
patents for stockings having running- 
stitch patterns, half-circular patterns on 
the front of legs, strengthened knees, 
heelless stockings, and stockings with- 
out feet; specialties made from fleecy 
and plush fabrics, and those with 
strengthened calves; also stockings 
combined with pants and belts with 
separate toe divisions, those strength- 
ened with leather, others with garters 
worked in and with welts to pass the 
garter through. Several include inter- 
changeable parts, such as heels, soles, 
toes, knee pieces, and protectors for 
heel, feet, etc. A stocking singed on 
the outer side to make it smooth and 
bright, and a knitted stocking of wire 
for surgical purposes completes the list 
of protections in this department. 

In the glove department, patents have 
had nearly as much attention, of which 
a few include checked hands with plain 
seamless fingers, and imitation ring- 


wood gloves made on circular tuck 
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frames A glove with a pocket on the 
inside or outside of the hand has been 
patented several times. Gloves which 
will do for lefts or riehts are also in 
cluded. A number of cutting shapes 
are introduced, and have been patented, 
to simplify production and increase the 
application of different materials A 
glove all in one piece without outside 
seams, seamless gloves, gloves with 
cussets, those with cross seams inside 
the hands, and with cross slits inside 
the fingers, to enable the fingers to be 
easily thrust out to take hold of any- 
thing. Not to be passed unnoticed is 
an over-glove of knitted waterproof 
stuff to protect leather or kid gloves 

In shirts and pants, strengthening of 
various parts, special shaping of arm- 
holes and breast parts, and special posi- 
tion of the openings, are the principal 
specialities protected, while a special 
finish has been introduced to breeches, 
whereby they resemble cloth. 

There are also knitted rugs for bed, 
sleeping and horse rugs, always circu- 
lar, some of wool with and without lin 
ing, others of linen yarn with wool 
lining. 

Masks of knitted material, knitted 
playing balls and chest protectors com- 
plete the list.—[Textile Manufacturer. 


Wristlet Gloves. 


Knitted wristers are of course no noy- 
elty, but as old as the art of knitting 
itself. We note in the market, how 
ever, what seems to be a new adapta- 
tion of the idea, in the way of a knitted 
wristlet attachment to leather gloves 
and mittens for winter wear. One 
make which is well advertised is the 
‘‘Kumfurt” brand. A line of these 
goods has a furred band at the wrist 
of the glove, and then the knitted wrist- 
let is attached below. When the mit- 
ten is on, the wristlet fits up under the 
sleeve, while the furred band fills the 
loose space in the sleeve, and effectu- 
ally keeps out any cold from the wrist 
and arms. 
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An Interesting Experiment. 


The Charleston News and Courier 
calls attention to a matter of decided 
interest, which in the excitement attend- 
ing the election, escaped general notice. 
It is the change from white to colored 
operatives in the Charleston (S. C.) 
Knitting Mill. 

When the mill was started, only 
white labor was employed, the opera- 
tives being young white girls of 
respectable families, who, it was 
thought, would be glad of the opportu- 
nity afforded to them to earn a living 
by attending the machines. The woyk 
was done ‘‘by the piece,” and payment 
was made weekly. The business had 
to be learned, of course, and at the out- 
set it was difficult for the girls to earn 
anything like good wages. There was 
trouble, as reported, in getting them to 
stick to the work in these circumstances, 
and, to make the story short, the effort 
to train white girls was finally aban- 
doned, and it was decided to try colored 
girls instead. 

The girls employed were chosen and 
recommended by the colored ministers 
of the city, who undertook, as we are 
informed, to supply as many as should 
be wanted at any time. The experi- 
ment appears to have proved more than 
satisfactory. The owner of the mill, 
Gregg Chisolm, on being asked a few 
days ago ‘thow his labor question was 
getting along?” replied that «‘the new 
force was doing excellently, and were 
receiving the same wages as the white 
girls had received.” In regard to the 
suggestion published in a country paper 
that the change would hurt the business 
of the mill he added that «‘the colored 
labor had only been employed when it 
was found to be impossible to get white 
girls to do the work.” It was a ques- 
tion of colored operatives or none—of 
employing the colored girls or closing 
the mill. 

In these circumstances, says the 
News, there is no room for criticism of 
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the management's action, if there were 
any room in any circumstances. While 
it is to be regretted that the white girls 
failed, for whatever reason, it is gratfy- 
ing to know that colored girls have 
proved their capacity for the business. 
Few occupations, it must be remem- 
bered, are open anywhere to the more 
intelligent and capable young women of 
their race outside of the field of do- 
mestic employment. ‘There are thou- 
sands of them in the South, to whom 
paying work is a strong necessity, and 
who find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain work suited to their sex and 
strength. It is well for them, and will 
be well for the South, if many of them 
can be employed in light mechanical 
industries. 

The issue may prove that the ex- 
periment so quietly instituted in the 
little Charleston knitting mill is of large 
consequence. It is certainly well 


worth watching. 


Improved French Machinery. 


In France, there has heen talk for 
some time about a new Cotton System 
knitting loom, which is to produce 
twenty-five per cent. more than the 
looms now in use. Several manufac- 
turers of ‘Troyes and its environs have 
experimented with these looms, and 
appear much pleased with them. The 
immediate advantage, we are told, 
would be to enable those who possess 
these new looms to place ordinary arti- 
cles on foreign markets, and compete 
successfully against German rivals. 
—fMoniteur de la Bonneterie. 


A New Shirt tor Children. 


This shirt, made in France on the 
tubens system, can be easily put on and 
fastened, or taken off without the neces- 
sity of drawing it over the child’s head. 
Once in place and fastened, it fits well, 
and forms an additional protection for 
the chest and abdomen. 
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Centreville Boiler Explosion. 


One of the most disastrous explosions 
that has occured in Rhode Island for a 
great many years was that at the Kent 
Woolen Mills, in Centreville, Saturday, 
December 19th, which resulted in com- 


pletely wrecking a large portion of the 
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mill, killing three persons outright, and 
injuring two others so badly that they 
died soon after. 

The accident occured at 8 o'clock, or 
some two hours after the starting of 
the mill, and the operatives were busy 
in their various departments, when sud 
denly a crash came which shook the en 
tire village like an earthquake, shat- 
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tered the windows in houses, and carried 
death and destruction with it. 

It was soon found out that one of the 
boilers had exploded, driven its way 
from the boiler house into the building 
and up through two floors, where it 
was found some hours later. Great 


pieces of timber and plank were thrown 
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across the river, some of them striking 
and breaking a fence 200 feet away. 
Ashes and debris were sent far and 
wide. One piece of flying timber 
struck a large brick chimney some 80 
feet from the ground, pushing the upper 
section of it some 8 or LO inches out of 
plumb, where it hung for hours until 
pulled down by ropes. 
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Immediately after the explosion the 
fire alarm was rung in, the department 


responding promptly, and rendered 


timely assistance in rescuing the unfor- 
tunates who were buried in the debris. 
The 


boiler plant consisted of two 


horizontal tubular boilers, 60-inch 


by 


16 made of 3-8 inch steel, with 


double riveted lap seams, well braced, 
feet 


each containing seventy 15 by 3 


inch tubes. They were about 9 years 
old, and supposed to carry a safe work 


ing pressure of 75 pounds. The boile: 


which let go was constructed by the 
Rhode Island Locomotive Works. 

An examination found that the frac- 
ture started along the longitudinal seam 
of the rear course, about one-half inch 
the holes, and tearing 


from rivet 


, , 








through the solid plate, sheering off the 
rivets of girth seams, tearing the sheet 
completely from the boiler, and laying 
lat a feet the 


boiler stood. 


it out few from where 


The main part of the boiler with the 
tubes and back tube sheet still connected 
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to it by the braces, was found on the 
The 


setting 


second floor, as before stated. 


other boiler was torn from its 
and carried a few feet away, but it is 
not thought to be badly damaged. 

The boilers were in charge of head 
fireman Severne Breault, who is con- 
sidered a very competent and capable 
fireman. Ile was in the boiler room at 
the time of the accident, and his body 
found a few hours later 


was badly 


mangled. Mrs. Breault, who had just 


brought in her husband’s breakfast, 
was also killed. 

Arthur Fisher, a young man employed 
as second hand in the dyeing depart- 
ment, was taken out of the building a 
few hours later and lived but a few 
moments. 

RK. D. Baker, another employee of 
the mill, who had just stepped into the 
boiler house to make some inquiries 
relative to his work, was thrown down 
and badly drenched with the scalding 
above 


water from the boiler as it shot 


him. Ile was conveyed to the hospital, 
where he died some 24 hours later 

Several of the operatives in the mill 
were badly bruised, but none fatally in- 
jured, except those mentioned. 

John Q. Adams, a citizen, was struck 
by a brick while coming out of the post 
office fully half a mile from the scene, 
and had a narrow from being 


killed. 


The cause ‘of the explosion will un- 


escape 


doubtedly always remain a mystery, 
and would-be experts have not even the 
theory of low water to lay it to, as the 
point where the fracture started was far 


way in almost the same identical place 


above the fire line. boiler gave 
as that which exploded at the Lonsdale 
Mills afew months ago, and the point 
of rupture starting under the lap of the 
seam was located when no inspection 
could have discovered it previous to the 
break. It is thought that the damaves 
will amount to about $50,000 

\ brief 


follows: In 


history of the mill is as 


1816 woolen machinery 


was placed in the second story of what 
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was formerly a grist mill at Centreville, 
and the woolen business was carried on 
in a limited way. The mill was several 
years later enlarged, and William D. 
Davis purchased the woolen machinery 
in 1850, and the tenements and water 
Previous to this Allen 
Waterhouse had started the 


kinds of 
'wo-thirds of the mill property, includ- 


pow er in 1851 . 
manufac- 
cassimeres. 


ture of several 


ing both sides of the river, were pur- 
chased of the heirs of John Greene and 


belonging to the heirs of James Greene, 


others, for $27,000 other third 
he bought at auction. 

Mr. Davis continued to run the mill 
1860, 
James Waterhouse, who ran it until his 
1872. The old 


1870, was 


until when he sold out to Gen. 


death in mill was 
1871, 


1872 


burned in rebuilt in 
with six sets of machinery. In 
the Kent Woolen Company took the 
plant, putting in two additional sets of 
machinery. The product of the mills 
The 


the company for many 


is more than $50,000 per annum. 
president of 
years was Livingston Mason; treasurer, 
©. F. Mason; superintendent and agent, 
b. F In July, 1888, Ben- 
jamin F. Waterhouse purchased the 


Waterhouse. 


property of which he is now the presi- 
dent and principal owner, George B. 
acting as and 


Wate: house treasurer 


superintendent. 


4 Home Made Hammer. 


If you haven't a soft hammer in 


your engine room, I will tell you how 
I made one without one 


any expense 


I had oeceasion to use and 


had 


occurred to me that 


day. one 


finding | none handy, the idea 


I could 


a three-quarter brass globe 


make one 
by taking 
valve which had been laying around in 
off the 


took my hammer handle and put it in 


the way; so taking bonnet, I 
place and filled up the space with hard 
babbit metal I found it gave me a soft 
hammer worth having H. N. D 


New York 
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Chalk Talk. 
TO FIND THE AREA 1 A CIRCLI 


Rule. 
the diameter by .7854 and the re- 
sult will be the 


area th square 
inches. 


Probably one of the most used rules 
in engine practice is that for finding 
the area of a circle, as very little can 
be done in the way of making compu- 
tations in engine work without using 
the same. For instance, the first thing 
we require in estimating the horse 
power of an engine is to find the area 
of the piston, which 1s the same as find- 
ing the area of a circle, with a few ex- 
ceptions on some specially constructed 
engines, where the piston is square in- 
stead of round. 

The engineer in looking up a method 
by which he can perform these opera- 
tions is confronted by a rule which says 
‘‘Multiply the square of the diameter in 
inches or decimal of an inch by the con- 
stant .7854.” 


the man who formulated the rule knew 


Taking for granted that 


.7854 to be the correct figure, he uses 
it in his calculations. At the same 
time there is always a question in his 
mind as to why he should multiply by 
.7854. or where that constant was first 
obtained. 

The constant was formerly carried 
out two figures further, making it 
.785398, but in order to reduce the 
number of figures, and considering the 
fact that it would not materially change 
the results in general use, it was made 
-7854. 

By referring to Fig. 1, it will be seen 
that a circle one inch in diameter has 
an area (obtained by squaring the di 
ameter and multiplying it by .7854) of 
.7854 square inches. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
how the constant .7854 is obtained is by 
reducing the circle to a parallelogram. 
In other words, we take a circle (see 
Fig. 2), and divide it in 24 equal parts, 
placing them in the form of a parallelo- 


Multiply the SJuUaAK of 
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eram., we would have one which would 
he 1.5708 inches long by one-half inch 
wide 

The area of a parallelogram is always 
easy to. find. 


Simply multiply the 


length by its width Reducing one 
half inch to a decimal would give us .5, 
and multiplying 1.5708 by .5 would 
give us .7854. Consequently, the area 
of a circle one inch in diameter would 
be .7854 inches. ‘This in brief is the 
way in which the constant .7854 is 
obtained 

Another description of the method 
conld be given by going into geomet 
rical caleulations, but the above men 
tioned explanation would probably be 
more satisfactery to the readers than 
something which would be more 
complex 

Of course it is always understood that 
the further the decimals are earried out, 
the more fine and accurate a computa- 
tion can be made. At the same time, 
for all use in engine practice, the con- 


stant .7854 is accurate enough 


Waterproofing Textile Fabrics, 


A patent has been issued for a novel 
process for waterproofing textile fabrics. 
In earrying out the process, the fabrie 


to be treated is wetted with water and 


placed between sheets or rollers. One 


of these sheets or rollers, which is 
preferably of tin or aluminum, is con 
nected to the positive pole of an electric 
gvenerator, and the other sheet or roller 
to the hegative pole By employing 
such a dissolving positive electrode and 
passing current through the wet fabric, 
the fibres are “made water-repellent 
The inventor states that the waterproof- 
ing is due to the formation on the posi- 
tive conductor of a metallic oxide of 
some kind, produced by the liberation 
of nascent oxygen on the positive con- 
ductor, due to the electrolytic action of 
the current on the water with which the 
goods are saturated, and which oxide 
enters into the fibres of the goods, 
aided by the current, and probably is 
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ombined partly chemically and partly 
mechanically with the fibres, making the 
same waterproof by the presence of the 
oxide in or on the fibre. The strength 
of the current applied depends upon the 
character of goods submitted to treat 


ment, but care must be taken not to 
carry the process too far 

The nascent hydrogen on the negative 
side will, if the time of treatment is too 
long, accumulate and then begin to act 
as a reducing agent, and in case the 
period of treatment is prolonged beyond 
the proper time, then the nascent hydro- 
ven will reduce the oxide of the metal 
in the goods to the metallic state, and 
the combination or union of the oxide 


with the fibres will be destroyed by the 


reduction of the oxide to a metallic 
state. This process is said to have the 
vreat merit of making the individual 
fibres and threads water-repellent, 


while the pores of the goods are in no 


way stopped up or closed. Conse- 


quently, if used on clothing, it would 
not prevent evaporation taking 


the 


place 


through interstices between the 


threads. 


Locks for Men’s Pockets. 


Another one of women’s rights has 
attacked — the of 


says a writer in the Chicago Times, the 


been right search, 


same privilege for which England con- 
tended in the war of 1812, and as Eng- 


land lost then, so femininity seems 


about to lose to-day A Chicago firm 


of wholesale clothiers has invented a 


locked pocket, to be 


coats and vests 


put in trousers, 
Che idea has captured 
male wearers of clothing, and bids fair 
It is 


by which pockets can be 


an attachment 
locked, and 


any attempt to get into them will 


to become popular. 


he 
doomed to failure 
That the effort 
pockets is likely to be 
The 
the manufacturers use to advertise them 
this. 


to introduce these 


opposed by 


women is certain. means which 


insures ’ circular issued by the 


firm reads : 
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‘You have been there You have 
waked up in the morning and found 
your spare cash gone and not known 


how it has vanished. 


Your wife denics 
that she has been through your pockets, 
and you cannot prove that she has done 
so. You can prevent such occurrences 
in future by placing our ‘patent prote: 


tion pockets’ in your clothes.” 


Aside from this claim, others are 
made for locked pockets. The manu 
facturers say that they will prevent 


pocket picking, and that their universal 
use will force every criminal who prac- 
the 


tices art to turn his attention t 


some other line of business. 
locks locked 


pocket, or at all events what might be 


There are no on the 


called a lock is keyless. They work 
which 
If locks 


with keys are desired they can be em- 


with a spring by a combination 


is secret to all but the wearer. 


ployed, but the danger in such an event 
would be that the key might be locked 
in the pocket, and a man would haves 
locksmith if 


to goto a he wanted car 


fare. 


In 


have a dish of water handy, and keep 


cutting rubber for gaskets, etc., 
wetting the knife blade; it makes the 
work much easier. 


* * 
. 


To put names on steel tools use a mix 
ture of four parts, by measure, of pyro 
ligneous acid and one part of aclohol, to 
which one part of strong aqua fortis has 
been added 


2 
. 


l'o 


breaking easily, put them in a pot of 


prevent lamp chimneys: from 
old water over the fire, and add some 
Boil the water well 


then take out 


common table salt. 


and let it cool slowly ; 


the articles and wash them well. 


lo clean smoky lamp chimneys, put 
a teaspoonful of sulphuric acid into 


about five or six times as much water; 
then dip into the liquid a piece of flan- 
nel tied on a stick, and draw the flan 
nel through the chimney; then rinse in 


water, and wipe dry. 








ples, dyed according to recipes given. 
is the aim to show shades 
requirements of the market demand. 
in convenient form for preservation. 
Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 





No. 1. 
Vidaline Blue. 

Vidaline Blue on 100 lbs. 
Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Vidaline Blue R. 
(Sykes & Street, New York. 
25 lbs. Common Salt 


ReEcrP! 


Cotton Yarn: 


Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. Shut 
turn one-half hour longer till finished. 

Vidaline Blue R, when dyed with 
from two to three per cent. of color, 


off steam and 


produces fine navy blue shades, and it 
that the 
while being a full color, it has a bloomy 


will be noticed above shade 


and bright appearance. 
Recipe No. 2 


Medium Brown on Cotton Cloth. 


Medium Brown for 100 lbs. Cotton 


’ Pieces: 
Dye bath is made up as follows 
3 lbs. Direct Brown G X. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 89 Park 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Soda Ash (sodium carbonate). 
25 lbs. Common Salt (sodium chlor- 
ide). 


Place 


Enter the cloth (previously wet cut) 


: at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 

: light brown powder, and_ dissolves 





easily in boiling water, giving a brown 
This 


fibre evenly, and the bath is not ex- 


solution. color goes on to the 


hausted. For practical use it should be 
kept, and subsequent lots will require 
less dyestuff to produce the same shade. 


COLORS AND DYEING. 


Dye Recipes for January. 


The following recipes appear ip the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WOKLD AND INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 


The Sapplement contains the colored s:m 


The selection of samples is carefully u.ace, and it 
which sre of especial interest to the dyer, and 
The Dyers’ Supplement i+ a 16 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the 


which the 


page pamphlet, 


It is necessary lo work the cloth care- 
fully to avoid streaking, or uneveness. 
The amount of water used in dyeing 
this sample was about 25 times the 
the cloth. This dyestuff 


comes in connection with the one shown 


weight of 


in sample No. 3. Its properties and 


application are the same, the shade 
produced being a yellower brown. Be- 


sides the V X and G X, there is another 


dyestuff in connection with these, 
marked N X, the shade produced being 
brighter and redder than the one with 
the V X 
Recirrerk No. 3 

Green on Cotton Cloth. 

Green for 100 lbs. Cotton Pieces 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 

4 Ibs. Direct Green. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (crystallized 
sodium sulphate). 
2 lbs. Soda Ash (sodium carbonate). 


Pearl St., 


Enter the cloth (previously wet out) at 
160° F., raise the temperature of the dye 
bath to the boiling point, and continue 
boiling for one hour. Wash and dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
black-brown powder, and dissolves 
blue-green 


the 


in boiling water, giving a 


solution. It is necessaey to boil 


dyestuff in order to effect complete 
solution. Thecolor goes on to the fibre 


evenly, and the dyebath is not ex- 


lots 
dyed In the same bath, requiring 


hausted, so that future could be 
less 
dyestuff to produce the same shade. 
The shade produced is a good green, 


with a blue cast, and is interesting from 
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the fact of having been dyed in a single 
bath. The dyestuff is also applicable 
to wool, as will be seen in recipe 
No. 11. ‘The amount of water used in 
dyeing this sample was about 30 times 


the weight of the cloth. 


Receive No. 4 
Medium Bright Blue on Cotton Cloth, 
Medium Bright Blue for 100 lbs. Cotton 
Pieces 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 


3 lbs. Havana Blue W. 
(Anchor Color Mfg, Co,., 444 and 
466 Cherry St, New York 


2 lbs. Common Salt (sodium chlor- 
ide). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
dull blue powder, and dissolves easily 
in hot water, giving a red-blue solution. 
The dye bath is not exhausted, and 
should be kept for future use, subse- 
quent lots requiring less dyestuff to 
produce the same shade. The color 
goes on to the fibre evenly, and the 
shade produced is a good and bright 
blue, very pure in tone, with, perhaps, 
a trifle of red cast. The amount of 
water used in dyeing this sample was 


about 30 times the weight of the cloth 


Receive No. 5 
Brown. 
Direct Brown GG on 100 Ibs. Cotton 
Yarn: 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Direct Fast Brown G G 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York 
15 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat 
Direct Fast Brown ( G is a new color 
put on the market by the above named 
importers, and as it is fast and cheaply 
dyed, as well as being a one-dip color, 
it will be of great value to dyers who 
have been combining two or more col- 


ors to get their shade. It works very 
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level on the fibre. Four per cent. less 
color is used on standing kettles. This 
is a very cheap color, and will enable 
dyers who have been using cutch to use 
it 


Recirr No. 6. 
Fast Brown on Cotton. 
Direct Fast Brown G G on 100 Ibs. Cot- 
ton Yarn: 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Fast Brown G G. 
Farbenf:brikenof Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York, 
10 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. Less color is used 
for second bath. 
Direct Fast Brown G G when dyed a 
light or medium shade produces a rich, 
grayish brown, but when dyed a dark 


shade it produces a beautiful nut brown 


Receive No. 7. 
Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Blue on 100 lbs. Worsted Yarn: 
Mordaunt for 1 1-2 hours at boil with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. ‘Tartar. 
Rinse off and dye with 
8 lbs. Alizarine Blue G S. 
t lbs. Alizarine Violet Extra. 


F. FE. \ teaux & Co., 172 Purchase 
St., Bo-ton. 


t lbs. Acetic Acid 

Enter in yarn at 160° F. Bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat 

By combining the above two alizar- 
ines together a great many shades of 
blue can be dyed, as Alizarine Blue GS 
in itself dyes a fine indigo shade of 
hlue, and with the addition of the Aliz- 
arine Violet extra a great many shades 
of blue which are very fast can be dyed. 
These alizarines will combine with 


wood extracts to produce other shades. 


Recipe No. &. 
Biue on Worsted Varn. 
Blue on 100 Ibs. Worsted Yarn: 
Mordant at boil for 1 1-2 hours with 
24 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
14 lbs. Tartar. 
Rinse and dye in a bath 
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Write for pamphlet, just issued, on 


BLUuEBACHING 


ith Peroxide of Sodium. 


73 Pine St., 


New York. 
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1 lb. Alizarine Blue GS 
F. KE. Attenux & Co. 172 Purchase 
St., Boston. 


1 lb. Acetic Acid 

Enter in yarn at 120° F. Bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

With 1 lb. Alizarine Blue GS a fine 
shade of sky blue is produced and 
evenly dyed The blue is well known 
among dyers for its strength and fast 
ness, and as it is cheaply and easily 
dyed it will be found to be of great 
value. 


Recipe No. 9 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Madras Blue on 100 lbs. of soft Cotton 
Yarn: 
Prepare cotton yarn in a bath of 
8 lbs. Sumac Extract. 
Then in 
1 lb: Antimony Sait, 47 
} lb. Sal Soda. 
Rinse off and dye in a bath of 


1 lb. Madras Blue G 
Sykes & Street, New York 
1 lb. Alum 
Enter in yarn cold. Ture 20 min- 
utes, then bring temperature up slowly 
to 160° F. while turning, and turn 20 
minutes more 
We show a dark shade of Madras 
Blue. We have made three dyeings 
from Madras Blue G, found in previous 
issues, which will give the dyer an idea 
of the shades produced with different 


amounts of color 


Receive No. 10 
Plum. 
Plum on 100 lbs. Worsted Yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Acid Red B. 


1} lbs. Acid Blue G 


John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St... New York 


t lbs. Oil Vitriol. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 

Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

This combination produces a beauti- 
ful shade of plum color. by themselves 
the two dyestuffs produce fine shades of 
red and blue respectively. They are 
both fast, and are very well adapted for 
combining with other acid anilines and 
extracts on account of the eveness with 


which they work on the fibre. 


Recive No. 11 
Green on All Wool Cloth. 


Gsreen for 100 Ibs. of scoured Woolen 
Pieces 
Dye bath is made up as follows 
3% Direct Green 


A. Ktipstein & Co,, 122 Pearl St., 
New York, 


5% Acetie Acid 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
ut 140° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 20 
minutes and continue boiline for 30 
minutes Wash and dry. 

The dyestuff used in this sample is 
the same green as the one deseribed in 


recipe No. 5, and all of the particulars 
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there given about its color and solution 
are applicable to this sample. The dye 
bath is entirely exhausted, and the 
shade produced is a very good and dark 
green. It is much darker and less blue 
than the shade produced on cotton 
This dyestuff can also be used on wool 
on top of a chrome mordant, giving 
very good results, or it can be applied 
by the one-bath method, and topped 
with chromium fluoride. The amount 
of water used in dyeing this sample was 


about 100 times the weight of the cloth. 


Recire No. 12. 
Sky Blue on Cotton Vara. 
Sky Blue on 160 Ibs. unbleached Cotton 
Yarn: 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Diamine Sky Blue. 
Wm.J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St..New York. 


24 lbs. Fankhausine. 
Nashoba Co., Ayer, Mass.) 
10 lbs. Glauber Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Fankhausine is one of the best mor 
dants to use with the direct dyes, as the 
dye penetrates the fibre better than 
with other mordants. The shade is 


brighter and less dyestuff is required. 


RecieE No. 13 
Drab on Cotton Varn. 
Fast Drab on 100 pounds Cotton Yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

6 lbs. Fast Diphenyl Black, Patd. 
John J. Keller & Co.,, 104 Murray 
St., New York. 

15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

24 lbs. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

For dyeing light shades such as pear] 
grays, drabs or slates, Fast Diphenyl 
Black, Patented, is very well adapted, 
as such shades can be dyed in one bath 
aut a low cost. The shades are very 
fast and dyers of hosiery will find it a 
very good color to use, both for light 
shades and black. The Diphenyl Black 
will also dye union goods an equally 


fast and even shade. 


Recipe No. 14. 
Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Naphtazine Blue on 100 lbs. Worsted 
Yarn: 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Naphtazine Blue O. 
(Victor Koech! & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York ) 
5 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber'’s Salt. 

Euter in yarn at 140°. Bring up to 
boil while turning and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Naphtazine Blue O is a well known 
color among the dyers, on account of 
its being dyed in one bath and also 
being fast It w.ll combine with acid 
colors, and is well adapted to piece 
goods on account of its dyeing evenly, 


and because it will not rub off. 


Recive No. 15. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Jet Black C R on 100 lbs. Cot- 
ton Yarn: 
Prepare dye bath with 


5 lbs. Diamine Jet Black C R. 
Wm.J,. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 17s 
Front St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. Lift out and turn 
one-half hour at 170° F. in a separate 
bath, to which is added 4 lbs. bichrome. 
Wash. 

The above dye is treated the same as 
Diamine Jet Black © B. While the 
shades of both blacks are slightly differ- 
ent, the dyer can very easily obtain any 
required shade by using them separately 


or combining them. 


Recive No. 16. 

Dark Blue on Worsted Varn, 
Dark Blue on 100 lbs. Worsted Yarn : 
Mordant for 14 hours at boil with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

9 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye with 


10 lbs. Alizarine Dark Blue S 
(Victor Koech! & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York. 
L lbs. Extract of Logwood 51 
% lbs Acetic Acid. 
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The fastest black for wool 
known to the science of dyeing.” 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 
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Alizarine Black 
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Enter in yarn at 150°. Bring up to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

A good combination shade of blue is 
shown above, dyed with Alizarine Dark 
Blue 8 and extract logwood. Dyers of 
fast dark blues will find the above two 
colors when combined will produce a 


cheap blue. 


Metallic Mordants on Fibres. 





The fixation of metallic mordants on 


fibres has been for a long time the 


object of chemical research. It has 
hitherto been done by passing goods of 
vegetable origin through a solution of 
the metallic salts, drying the saturated 
goods and either steaming them or treat- 
ing with the so-called dunging agents, 
as phosphates, arseniates, alkali cat 
bonates, chalk, ammonia, etc., whilst 
the mordanting of animal fibres requires 
a lengthy process and is often of unsat- 
Arthur 


isfactory nature. 


Ashworth, 


writes to the Dyer and Calico Printer, 
that he has discovered and patented a 
new method, rendering the steaming or 
dunging process unnecessary, simplify- 
ing also the mordanting of animal fibres, 
and producing fixed metallic mordants 
on fibres 

[wo metallic salts, both or one of 
them containing a metallic mordant, or 
consisting of a salt capable of conver- 
mordant, are 


that, if one of 


sion into a metallic 


selected in such a way 
the salts only belongs to the class of 
metallic mordanting agents, both must 
be decomposable, and one of them must 
be combined with a more powerful acid 
than the other, whilst the acid combined 
with the latter must be volatile 

rhe following examples will illustrate 
method of working (1.) 100 parts of 
bisulphite of iron, 18 T'w., and 50 parts 


muriate of chrome, 32 ‘T'w., are mixed 


together, the cloth or fibre is passed 
through until it is saturated, dried, pre 


ferably in hot air, wished in hot water 
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to 95° ¢ The 


mordants will be found to be fixed with- 


at about 90 '., and dried. 
out the aid of further dunging or steam- 
ing, and the fabric is ready for use. 


The same process applies also to the 


following examples: (2.) 100 parts 
bisulphite of iron, 18 Tw and 100 


parts 1 per cent. solution of bichromate 
of of 


alumina, 20 Tw., and 50 parts muriate 


soda. (3.) 100 parts acetate 


of iron, 20 Tw (4.) 100 parts chloride 


of alumina, 23 Tw., and 100 parts 
bisulphite of soda, 75 Tw. (5.) 100 
parts muriate of chrome, 32 Tw., and 
100 parts bisulphite of soda, 75 Tw. 


(6. 


cent. solution, and 100 parts bisulphite 


) 100 parts stannous chloride 10 per 


of alumina, 26 Tw 


the effect to be 


duced, the proportions may be 


According to pro- 
varied 
as well us the salts of the metallic mor- 
Also 
mordants may be fixed in the same way 


Some of the 


dants. three or more metallic 
upon the same principle 
metallic mordants possess the property 
of producing shades upon the fibre and 
mav be used without further treatment 


as colors themselves. 


Status of Ureen in the Scale of Colors. 


According to the old color theory of 
Brewster, green was one of the three 
secondary colors, orange, violet and 
green, inasmuch as it was formed by 
the union of two, blue and yellow, of 
In the 


modern and scientific theory, with which 


the three primary colors more 
the names of Young and Helmholtz are 
associated, green takes the position of a 
primary color. It is in connection with 
this particular color that the two theories 
the divergence, for 


exhibit greatest 


while they are agreed that red is a 


primary color, that either blue or 
bluish-violet may be regarded also as a 
primary, the one considers green as a 
secondary color, and the others classify 
itasa primary. ‘The difference in the 
two theories, says the Textile Mercury, 
this The 


older theory was founded on the result 


is brought about in way. 


WORLD 


of observations made upon pigments 
and coloring matters in general; and 
green can be produced by the mixing 
together of blue and yellow pigments 
and dyes (although it should be pointed 
out that all such mixtures do not give 
that of 
ultramarine and yellow ochre, being 


good greens, some, such as 


more greyish than green). The modern 


theory is based on the fact that when 
blue and yellow lights are mixed to- 
gether, they produce white light; and, 


further, that yellow is not really ia 


primary color, but is a secondary color. 


and can be formed by the union of 


green and red lights. The production 


of green from the admixture of blue 


and yellow coloring matters is thus 
explainable 
White light, as can be shown by 


analysing it by means of a prism, is 
formed by the union of many colored 
lights. Coloring matters owe thei 
color to a selective power they exercise 
falls 


Some colors are practically ab- 


on the white light which upon 
them. 
sorbed or destroyed, others are trans- 
to the 


color of the substance is due. Now it 


mitted or reflected, and these 
is found that no substance transmits or 
of but 


always several, their color being as it 


reflects only one kind light, 
were the mean of the colors they trans- 


mit or reflect. Thus it is found that a 
blue dye not only reflects blue, but also 
some violet and some green light, while 
a yellow reflects some green and a little 
Now, 


when blue and yellow dyes are mixed, 


orange, as well as yellow light. 


the blue and yellow lights which they 


transmit or reflect in common reunite 


together and form white light, thus 
leaving only the green light to pass on 
to the 


green thus produced depends entirely 


eye. The particular kind of 
on the character of the lights which are 
reflected from the particular blue or 


yellow dyes or pigments used. Thus, 


if a violet blue, such as ultramarine, 
that reflects but little green light, be 


mixed with an orange-yellow that also 
reflects but little green light, then the 
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result is but poor, and a greyish-tint of 
ereen results 

The old-fashioned dyer who worked, 
or works, with natural dyes, had no 
green at his disposal ; he was compelled 
to obtain his greens by mixing blue and 
yellow dyes together. In dyeing cotton 
he was very much troubled to get good 
greens, but the wool and silk dyer was 
rather better off, as he had a wider 
range of dyes to choose from. ‘The 
researches of the artificial-color chemist 
has placed many green dyestuffs at the 
disposal of the dyer, and now the tex- 
tile colorist has no difficulty in obtain- 
ing any shade of green he may require, 
and on any fibre, often by the use of a 
single dyestuff ; nevertheless, the mod- 
ern colorist often produces greens by 
the admixture of blue and yellow dyes 


towe ther 


In dyeing yarns of parti-color itis a 
common practice to fasten paper, string, 
or something similar round the hanks 
at the places where the dye is not re- 
quired to act, Another method is to tie 
the hanks in knots. There are, of 
course, disadvantages in using these 
methods, which, to say the least, are 
very crude. An English worsted mill 
manager, however, uses metallic clips 
for the purpose. ‘These are of a spring 
loop form, and can be passed over the 
hanks at the places required, and be 
kept in place by clamps put on their 
free ends. ‘The device is very simple, 


and should be effective 


A distinct method of grouping dye- 
stuffs is that of distinguishing between 
color bases and color acids This classi- 
fication, proposed by Benedikt, is based 
upon the fact that most colors, as pro- 
duced upon the fibre, are chemical salts. 
Thus the red pigment produced by 
dyeing with alizarine wool previously 
mordanted with a compound of tin, is a 
salt of which tin forms the base and 
alizarine the acid? constituent Alizarin 
is, therefore, classed asa color acid. 
In the same way the red pigment 
obtained by dyeing tannin mordanted 


cotton with magenta is also a combina 
tion of a base—magenta base—with 
tannic acid; but since in this case the 
color is obviously due to the (magenta) 
vase and not to the (tannic) acid, ma- 


venta is a color base 


The New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., New York, have been placing 
upon the market a new acid coloring 
matter, under the name of No. 1018 
Guinea Red 4 R, which, owing to its 
level dyeing and other properties, will 
be comparatively cheap and no doubt 
be of interest to the manufacturers 
This dye dissolves easily and when dyed 
in an acid bath, yields brilliant bluish- 
red shades on wool and silk as well as 
on all other animal fibres. As it dyes 
perfectly level, even in the lightest 
tones, it is as well adapted for shading 
purposes in the production of fancy 
shades as for dark dyeings. We shall 
show samples of this color in our Feb- 
ruary Supplement 

W. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., New 
York, offer the trade their Diamine Azo 
Blue 2 R, which is used in dyeing cot- 
ton, with Calcine Soda and Caleined 
Glauber’s salt. The shades produced 
are a full blue color slightly redder 
than those obtained from Diamine Azo 
Blue R. and also possess superior fast- 
ness to light. 


—A. Klipstein & Co., of New York, 
have in their Direct Green Y for cotton, 
wool, union goods and half-silk, a dye 
that is entitled to consideration It 
stands light and washing like other 
Direct colors. It also stands acid and 
alkali very well and does not turn into 
violet by the influence of soda. It 
turns bluer when heated, but the origi- 
nal shade comes back as soon as cooled 
again. It is very easily soluble, giving 
very even shades. 

—John J. Keller & Co., New York, 
have placed on the market a new color, 
called Fast Diphenyl Black for cotton 
A prominent feature of this dye is its 
fastness to light. Its fastness to wash- 
ing is represented as being very good, 
and that cotton dyed with it and woven 
with white exhibits no signs of bleed- 
ing. As the shades are represented as 
being fast to acid, it should make it 
very valuable for cross dyeing 


— 
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A. Klipstein & Company’s New Quarters in Philadelphia. 


Another progressive step in the business of A. Klipstein & Company, was 
recently marked by the company’s occupancy of their newly fitted and commodi- 
ous warerooms, on North Front St., Philadelphia. The building which was pur- 
chased by them during the past year, was erected some years ago, under the 
personal supervision of its 
owner who was also its first 
occupant rhe masonry, “ 
beams and sustaining col- 
umns, were placed for last- 
ing service and to support 
heavy merchandise. Hence, 
it stands to-day one of the 





best constructed stores in a 
the lye stuff district of Phil 
adelphia aie. 
fhe accompanying illus- i ° 
tration conveys no idea of an 
the interior, which, undez “a 
the remodeling hand of W eee, —~4 
Il. Jackson of the company, ee. _ 
ne slident Manager t ‘. - 
id resident manager of the Ls as 
business, has been trans 4 — : 
formed into a finely ap Zé i — } 


pointed depot for the dy a 
al . Prowatl 


stuffs and chemi busi - 


A 
ness lhe first of the five } oil — 
large floors contains private .——" _—s 
and general offices and is : —_ aaa 
devoted toshipping The CC ——— 


offices are roofed with cor- 
rugated glass, and are par 
titioned with hard wood 
rhe top floor is devoted 
entire ly to aniline colors, 
and the remaining floors to 
veneral stock and storage 
Light and heat, venerated 
on the premises, elevator 
and telephone are among 
the convenient equipments 

The 25th anniversary of 
the business of A. Klipstein 
& Company, was celebrated 
on the 10th of July last 
It might be supposed from 
this that the founder is as 
full of years as he is of 





business reputation Mr ; 
A. Klipstein in fact is but 
{7 years of age and a late 
portrait of him which hangs 
in thePhiladelphia office 
reflects a vigorous face 
which has but reached the . 
prime of life. The busi- 

ness was incorporated three years ago, with A. Klipstein as president, Earnest 
C. Klipstein as treasurer and W. H. Jackson of the Philadelphia office as vice- 
president. 





\n idea of the extent of the business may be formed when it is known that 
their interests are fully represented in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
and Hamilton, Ont. 
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, PERSONAL KECORD. 


Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is given first, the position he is 
holding, and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, ifthe in 
formation is at band, 


Julius Bates, overseer of weaving, Schaghti 
coke (N. Y.) Woolen Co.; formerly at No 
Adams, Mass, 

G- A. Whitnev, overseer of weaving with the 
Otis Co., Ware, Mass.; formerly Norwich 
Falls, Conn. 

David Wright, superintendent, Victor Mill 
gg S. C.; formerly superintendent of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Norton, overseer of weaving, Warren 
Woolen Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn 
formerly with the Great Falls Woolen Co., 
Somersworth, N. H., where he held a like 
position. 

John F. Hillyer, overseer of spinning de 
partment, Portsmouth N. H Knitting 
Mill; formerly at Baldwinsville, Mass 

Cc. E. Gawood, overseer of spinning, Bam 
berg (8. C.) Mills; formerly at Augusta, Ga 

Simon Taylor, superintendent, Highland 
Mills, Huntington, Mass.; formerly held a 
like position with the Berkley Woolen 
Mills, Wales, Mass. Mr. Taylor was pre 
sented with a gold watch and an Odd 
Fellows’ charm by the employees. 

J. 1. Laftin, superintendent of weaving, Pel 
ham (8. C.) Cotton Mill; formerly at Au 
gusta, Ga. 

8. F. Green, superintendent of carding and 
spmatng at the Pilot Cotton Mills, Raleigh, 

. C.; formerly with the Raleigh (N. ¢ 
ashi Yarn Mill, but recently with the 
Barnesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, where he 
held the position of superintendent 

A. G. James. overseer of spinning, Kindley 
Cotton Mills, Mount Pleasant, N. C.; form 
erly with the Atherton Mill, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Thomas Battye, overseer of finishing for 
Franklyn Glazier & Son, So. Glastonbury, 
Conn.; formerly in the Wood River Mills, 
Wood River Junction, R 

Chas. H. England, weaving department, 
Ludlow Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt.; form 
erly at Rochdale, Mass. 

P. F. Pike, overseer of weaving, Smith River 
Co., Enfield, Mass.; formerly at Fitchburg 
Mass. 

Henry Balcom, assistant carder with the 
Farnsworth Company, Lisbon Centre, Me. 
formerly with the Hartford (Vt.) Woolen 
Co. 

¥F. C. Patterson, superintendent of the Col- 
lins Mills, Collinsville, Mass.; formerly 
superintendent of the Passaic Woolen 
Mills, Passaic, XN. J.. where on his depart 
ure he was presented by the overseers with 
a gold headed cane. 

F. H. Jealous, agent, Fitchburg (Mass.) Mfg 
Co.; formerly with the Washington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., but more recently agent 
and superintendent of the Pomeroy 
Woolen Co.,, Pittsfield, Mass. 

S. P. Gokey, overseer of weaving with the 
White Rock (R. I.) Mfg. Co-; during the 
past 24 years Mr. Gokey has resided at 
Three Rivers, Mass, 


J. D. Hall, superintendent Berkshire M 


Adams, Mass.; recently agent for the BR B. 


& R. Knight Co.. Providence R.1., previor 
to which he held the same position that he 
now holds 

John Crimmings, Overseer of the cloth ce 
partmentin the B.B.& R. Knight Cotton 
Mill, Hebronville, Mase formerly with 
Tucker & Cook, Conway, Mass 

John F. Donohue, overseer of cardir 
Thayer Woolen Mill Killingly, Conn 
formerly at Worcester, Muss 

James Barnes, over-eer of dyeing an fin 
ishing in Booth & Broadhead’s new woolen 
mill at Rochester, Minn.; recently with 
the sane firm in their Chatfield plant, but 
formerly with the Assabet Mfz. Co., May 
nard, Mass. 

A. J. Cox, overseer of spinning with the 
Southgate Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass 
formerly with the Star Blanket Mills 
same place. 


Chas. E. Legg, section hand, Moosup (Conn 
Mill; formerly with the Maplewood (R. 1 
Mill. 

G. W. Gaston, engineer, Dover Yarn Mi 
Pinesville, N.C.; formerly held a like po 
sition at the Atherton Cotton Mill, Char 
lotte, N.C 

Acceptances. 

Duncan Ferguson, overseer of the dyceir 
department at the Columbiavill« Woolen 
Mills, Columbiaville, Mich 

Thomas Dickson, treasurer of the Star Knit 
ting Co., Cohoes, y 


George Florence, superintendent of the 
Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, &. ¢ 

William Hawkins, overseer of repairs, High 
land Woolen Mills, Huntington, Mass 

R. E. Ligon, superintendent, Ander on 
8. C.) Cotton Mill. 

Mr. Trainor, overseer of carding, Atlantic 
Mills, Olneyville, R. I 


P. L. West, overseer of spinning, Wades 
boro (N. C.) Cotton Mill; fgrmerly at 
Union, S.C, 

J. B. Newell, overseer of weaving depart 


ment, Bernon Mill, Georgiaville, R.I 

Chas. A. Brown,’ manager of the Clinton Pat 
ting Company, Clinton, Mass.; forme ly at 
Manchester, N 

rheo. Beckert, designer, with the Waverly, 
Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, Mass.; formerly 
at woonsocket, R. I. 

William Clark, overseer of carding at the 
Wardlaw Yarn Mills, Dundas, Ont 

William Loomis, carpenter tor the Monu 
mental Mills, Housatonic, Mass 


James Morgridge, overseer of carding with 


the North Dexter Woolen Mill-, North 
Dexter, Maine. 

Daniel Montgomery, with the Beoli Mill 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
William Murray, overseer of the worsted «¢ 
partment of the Globe Mills, Utica, N. Y 
John Raidyv, bookkeeper with the Lawrence 
Dye Works, South Lawrence, Ma-s 

Albert Beaumont, overseer of knitting with 
the Victor Knitting Mill, Little Falls, N.Y 
bas held this position once betore. 

Billups Phinizy, president of the Athens 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga 

Cc, E. Randelman, overseer of spinning, Gu 
veston (Tex.) Cotton Mills 
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M. Slades, superintendent, Crefeld Mills, 
Weste:ly, I. 

Wim. G. McLoon, general superintendent, 
Barnauty Mfg Co., Fall River, Mass.; form- 
e:ly at the Lyman Mill-, Holyoke, Mass., 
but for several years past superintendent 
ot Lhe Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 

4. ©. Boughton, superiotenient, Star Knit 
ting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. Mr, Boughton held 
this position once before. 

W. D. Crowder, superintendent, Jonesboro 
Cotton Mills, Jonesboro, Tenn, 

John W. Davis, assistant superintendent 
wih Stevens & Co.. Haverhill. Graduate 
ofthe Philadelphia Textile School. 

* nwick Unpleby, instructor of woolen and 
worsted designing at the Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass.; a graduate of ‘The 
Yorkshire College;” recently of Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., and formerly of the Globe 
Woolen Co., at Utica, N. Y. 
iward Maloney, overseer of dyeing with 
M.G. Stevens & Son, Franklin Falls, N. H 

W. A. Colby, watchman at the Elm Mills, 
Tilton, N. H. 

Chas. E. Manock, agent for R. W. Lord & Co., 
Kennebunk, Me. 

Hugh Ballantyne, designer, with the Bemis 
Mills, Bemis, Mass. 

Thomas Brown, overseer of weaving with 
the Columbia (8. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Robert David, overseer of weaving with the 
Columbia (S. ¢ Cotton Mills. 


- 


Resignations. 


Joseph St. Andrews, second hand of weave 
room, Mauchaug, Mass.; has removed to 
No. Brookfield, where he will engage in 
the grocery business. 


Frederick J. Barnes, superintendent, Ware- 
house Point (Conn.) Silk Co., will engage 
in the tobacco business with his father. 

Edward Howland. overseer of the carding 
at the Atlantic Mills, Olneyville, R. I. 

G. W. Manning, treasurer of the Foster Ma 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass.; will engage in 
business in Boston, 

Geo. H. Morrison, treasurer of the Star Knit- 
ting Co., ¢ ohoes, N. ¢ 

Herman Marx, overseer of weaving for the 
Schaghticoke (N. Y.) Woolen Co.; has ac 
cepted a position in New England. 

Henry Setzler, superintendent Beaumont 
Milis, Spartanburg, 8. C.; now at Colum 
bia, 8. C. 

B. F. Stearns, Master Mechanic for Dexter 
Woolen Mills, Dexter, Me.; has bought a 
farm 

Charlies E. Cross, overseer of carding, Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.; is now at his 
home in Clinton, Mass. 

E. D. Weeks, superintendent, Baltic Mills, 
Enfield, N. H. 

Ernest Sykes, machinist for E. E. Hilliard & 
Co.. Buckland, Conn.; has accepted a po 
sition at New Bedford. 

rhomas Scully, section hand, Saugus, Mass., 
returne. to his former position in the 
Navy Yard at Dracut, Mass. 

Geo. H. Peckham, superintendent of the 
Victory Mills, Newburyport, Mass.; has 
accepted a position as superintendent of a 
mill in the South. 

John Giblin, overseer of carding, Lapham 
Mill, Millbury, Mass.; bas accepted a simi- 
lar position at Enfield, N. H. 

Hi. W. Bliven, paymaster for the Bozrahville 
Co., Bozrahville, Conn.; has accepted a po 
sition as manager for a New York Co. 

William H. Stone, overseer of carding at 

Bozrahville, Conn,; has accepted a posi 

tion at Montville, Conn 


Ww. Brice, overseer of weaving, No. 4 Gros. 
venordale (Coun.) Mills. Has accepted a 
position ut Manchester, N. LU. 

R. &. Bloomfield, president of the athens 
Mtg. Co, Athens, Ga., has re-igned his po 
sition after # service of thirty-four years. 
Mr. Bloomfield will remain in the com 
pany as a director, 

Edward Mamford, overseer at the Union 
Mills, Moosup, Conn., bas returned to his 
old home in Fall River, Mass. 

A. F. Knight, superintendent of the Berk 
shire Mills, Adums, Muss.; has tendered 
his resignation totake effect Feb. Ist, '97 

David M. Rankin, superintendent, Star Knit- 
ting Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Albert Bradbury, for a numberof years pay 
master for the Dexter (Me.) Woolen Mills 
Michael Swartz, overseer or dyeing with M, 
G,. Stevens & son, Franklin Fuall-, N. H., 

for the past twenty years. 

Geo. Coaker, weaver in the Indian Spring 
Woolen Mills, Madison, Me., has gone tuo 
his home at Brooklyn, N. Y 

Robert F. Johnstone, overseer of spooling 
for the Hartford Carpet Co., at Thompson- 
ville, Conn., for the past twenty years; 
has been in the employ of this company 
49 years. His age is 7s. 

John Green, overseer at the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass. 


Promotions. 


Peter W. Brassar, overseer of carding de. 
partment, Queen City Cotton Mills, Bur 
lington, Vt.; formerly second hand of 
same department. 

James Donaldson, overseer of finishing 
room with the Gilbert Mtg. Co., Ware, 
Mass.; formerly second hand of the same 
room. 


Thomas Hutchings, second hand of beam- 
ing, spooling and slasbing departments, 
Thorndike (Mass.) Mill. 

D. J. Sullivan, overseer of beaming, Thorn 
dike (Mass.) Mill; formerly second hand 
in same department. 

Guyton B. Davis, overseer of the carding de 
partmentin No.1 Granite Mill, Fall River, 
Mass.; formerly second hand for the same 
company in No.3 mill. 


W.P. Brayton, manager of the Mohawk Val 
ley Knitting Mills and the Paragon Knit 
ting Co., of Mohawk, N. Y.; for severu! 
years past he has held the position of 
superintendent of the Mohawk Valley 
Knitting Mills. 

Frank L. Simpson, superintendent, Dwight 
Mills, Chicopee, Mass, Mr. Simpson has 
been overseer for this company during the 
past twelve years. 

A. E. Bullock, second hand of carding, 
Quinebaug Mill, Danielsonville, Conn. 

William W. Blades, general superintendent 
of the Lorraine Mills, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
recently Superintendent of the Creteld 
Mills, Westerly, R.1I., both of which mills 
are owned by the same company. 


Marriages. 


Bert C. Morgan, with the Everett Mills, Law 
rence, Mass,,and Miss Edith L. Kane, of 
the same city. 

William G, Nichols, superintendent of the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., and Miss 
Margaret G. Wight, daughter of Wm. H 
Wight, of Clinton 

Geo. Osborne and Miss Grace’ Fuller, 
daughter of Henry ©, Fuller, treasurer ot 
the Linn Woolen Co., Hartland, Me.; they 
are now on a bridal tour through the 

West. 

















M. B. Pitts, overseer Of carding at the F. W 
Poe Mfg. Co.’s mill, Greenville, 8. C., and 
Miss Carrie E. Moore, of the same place. 

William H. Jollie and Miss Mable E. Weaver, 
of Pawtucket, R. 1. Mr. Jollie is a book 
keeper in the office of the Lorraine Mfg. 
Lo 
Mr. James A. Chadwick, superintendent, Al 
youquin Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., 
und Miss Hannah E, Milne,at the residence 
ot Mr. John C., Miine, father of the bride. 

Mr. Fred Standish, spinner in the Indian 
spring Mill, Madison, Me., and Miss Josie 

sS:ackett, of the twisting department 

Samuel J. Mitchell, section hand at Scott’s 
Woolen Mills, and Miss Gertrude F. 

Thornton. 

Chas. O. Smith, second hand of combing in 
the Beaver Mill, North Adams, Mass., and 
Miss Smith, daughter of M. Smith, of the 
Print Works. 

Edwatd Plazza, ot the Indian Spring Woolen 
Mill, Madison, Maine, and Miss Mattie 
Emery, of the same place. 

Chas. H. Lancaster, of the Indian Spring 
Woolen Mill, Madison, Maine, and Miss 
Angie Reimer, of the same place. 

Wm. Alexander Haney, designer at the 
Dunn Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. 1., and 
Miss Ella Irene Newton, of thesame place 

Henry O. Pollard, clerk in the office of the 

Middlesex Co., Lowell, Mass., and Miss 

Gertrude M. Farrington, of Lowell 


Deaths. 


Ww. Britton, Providence, R.1.; caused by a 
fall. For the past 29 years Mr. Britton has 
been oversecr with the Barstow Thread 
Co. A wife and six children survive him. 

Charles Trenholme, 35, employed in the 
Washington Millis, Lawrence, Mass: re 
ported to have committed suicide 

Goatlieb Weidauer, 75, Racine, Wis.; for a 
long time proprietor of the Racine Knit 
ting Factory. 

Cyneus Sparkburst, 69, Spt ingfleld, Mass.; at 
one time an overseer in the Dwight Mills, 
of Chicopee, Mass. 

Jobn G. Ingalls; result of injuries received 
while uncoupling cars Mr. Ingalls has 
been yard master at the Arlington Mills 
for twenty years. 

rn. D. Baker, engineer at the Kent Woolen 
Mill, Centreville, BR I.; caused from in 
juries received by the boilers exploding 

Barton H. Jenks, at his home, Mt. Washing- 
ton, near Baltimore, deceased was well 
known throughout the country as a Manu 
tacturer of woolen and cotton machinery 

Jobn R. Belfield, 59, master me¢ haniec at the 
Conant Mills, Pawtucket, R. J. 

John B. Furnier, watchman at the Richard 
Borden Mfg. Co.’s Mills. 

John Snowdon, 69, Wool sorter in the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Seigmund Piek, 53, silk dyer, New London, 
Conn. 

James Kirker, 62, superintendent of the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery of Fall River, 
Mass. He at one time owned and opera. 
ted the Swansea Dye Works, previous to 
which time he for several years oversee red 
the finishing department at the Norwich 
sleachery. 

Milton L. AYbott, Dexter, Maine.; has been 
engaged in the woolen business in Dexter 
44 years. 

Calvin A. Yeaton,for many years & watch 


man at the Washington Mills, Lawrence, 


Mass. 
Alfred Tabbs, 69, president of the Tubbs 
Cordage Co., San Francisco, ¢ alitornia. 
Alexander Lynes, Sr., 72, @ retired knit 
goods manufacturer, at Needham, Mass. 


PERSONAL RECORD 





Michael Moran, overseer of the machine 
shop at the Slade Mills, Fall River, Mass 
Alfred Neil, master mechanic with the Gris 

wold Mills, Darby, Pa. 

Luther E. Sage, 80, at his home, 445 Worth. 
ington St., Springfield, Mass.; formerly 
a woolen manufacturer, at Hampden 
Mass. : 


Horace M. Barnes, 88, at Sristol, R. I.: Mr. 
Barnes has been extensive ly engaged in 
manufacturing at Fall River for many 
years. : 

Wim. Cleworth, 82, for many years &@ manu 
facturer of reeds at Lowell, Mass 

Benjamine A. Bailey, 69, agent of th Quine 
baug Company, Danielsonville, Conn. 

Alexander Searls, late overseer of the card 
ing department in the Hamilton Woolen 
Mills, at Globe Village Mass , which posi 
tion he had heid for twenty-six years. 


Presentations. 


A. Murray, designer for the Linwood Mills 
o. Adams, Mass., was recently presented 
with a meerschaum pipe and other arti 
cles, by his associates, on the occasion of 
his leaving that place to spend the winter 
in Scotland, his native place. 

C. E. Kirgis was presented w itha gold watch 
by the employees at the Cheney Bros. silk 
mill, on his departure tor France. 

John E, Mayo, by his employees, a pair of 
gent’s driving gloves and a silk neck 
scart. 

Geo. W. Dickson, overseer ot Spinning 
Stroudsburg, (Pa.) Woolen Mills, was pre. 
sented with a gold fountain pen by the em 
ployees under his charge, as a Christmas 
token 

Frank Normandin, section hand in the weay 
ing department of the Social Mill, Woon 
socket, R.I., was recently presented with 
a Meerchaum pipe by his weavers. 

Geo. Parks, second hand of carding at the 
Waverly Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Me., was 
recently presented with a meerschaum 
cigar holder and silver ash tray. 

Clarence A. Merrow, Overseer of finishing 
Sangerville, Me., was presented with a 
chair as a Christmas token by his em 
ployees ; 

John O’Connor, overseer of the mendin 
room at the Sulloway Mills, Franklin Falls, 
N. H., was presented by bis employees on 
New Year’s day with a watch chain charm 

Fred W. Beynolds, overseer of carding, Po 
tomska Mills, New Bedtord, Mass., was rs 
cently presented by his help with a parlor 
lamp and an easy chair 


Miscellaneous. 





Mr. Frank Dana, formerly of the Dana Warp 
Co., Westbrook, Me., is now traveling for 
his health, in Colorado. 


Edward Libbey, overseer of spinning, Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me., is nearly 
recovered from a severe attack of pn« u 
monia 

Chester E. King, overseer in the Phenix 
Mill, Phenix, R. I., is making preparing 
plans for building a residence on Parker’s 
hill 


The overseers of the Boston Duck Co., 
Bondsville, Mass. recently gave a coffe 
social in the vestry of the M. E. Church 

A.W. Hunkin, manager of the Massachusetts 
Mills in Rome, Ga., bas been making a visit 
to his old friends in Lowell, Mass., his 
former home 

John McCarthy, of the weaving department 
at the Richard Borden No. 1, Fall River, 
Mass., has been elected permanent secre 
tary of the Loom Fixers’ Union, of Fall 
River, Mass. 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 


pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
murkets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


More About Ramie. 


WATERTOWN, MASS., Nov. 21, 1896 

Editor Textile World 
I was very much interested in the article 
on ramie fibre in your November issue. I 
remember, when a boy, noting that when 
spruce gum has been exposed to the 
weather too long, it becomes dry and 
crumbly I do not know anything about 
ramie or its gum, and perhaps someone has 
already tried the following idea, and failed, 
butif not, it seems to meto be worth trying 
Crush the plant by running it through heavy 
rollers, then expose it to the weather until 
the gum bas lost its nature. The gum might 
then become dry and crumbly, and it could 


' 


easily be cleaned and separated from the 
fibre Yours truly 


J. A. 

In regard to this suggestion, Mr. Charles 
Richard Dodge, the special agent of the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture,in charge 
of fibre investigations, who is probably the 
foremost authority on this subject in this 
country, writes 

Your correspondent’s suggestions as to 
crushing the stalks, and hanging the mass 
out to dry, are Wholly impracticable, for the 
gum, as it dried, would harden to that extent 
that, after separation of the fibre and waste, 
could only be accomplished at greatly in- 
creased expense, the cost of handling being 
now one of the obstacles that has prevented 
success with the machines. The fibre should 
be separated from the wood and waste as 
soon as possible, and I am satisfied that it 
would be better to run the material through 
the cheinical baths at once, before the gums 
have hardened The resin of the ramie 
plant is so unlike the gums found in hemp, 
flax, and like fibres, that chemists worked 
tor years before finding a solvent that ac- 
complished the result satisfactorily. The 
Chinese get rid of the gum at once, that is to 
say, after freeing the fibre from the wood 
and waste matters, by hand, it is treated 
without delay, to eliminate as much of the 
gum as possible, and such small quantities 
are handled at one time that a very clean 
raw material is readily secured. With ma 
chine work, where tons of green material 
are run through in a day,there must be 
delay in further treating the fibre, and 
therefore it should leave the machine as 
clean as possible, or the trouble and expense 
incident to the after chemical treatment 
may be doubled and even trebled. See wy 
report No. 7, page 44, first paragraph. You 
will see here what it cost to degum simple 
stripped bark, freed from the wood, in com 
parison with imported China grass. Yet 








by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


your correspondent suggests leaving the 
entire mass of wood and fibre, after simply 
crushing flat, for the chemist to take care of 
after the gum has ‘crumbled’ with time and 
‘Nature.’? The question of the successful 
degumming of ramie is settled,f’and now the 
only serious question is how to secure a 
clean, unbroken and parallel fibre, by ma 
chinery, at economical cost. 


Cotton Warp Suitings. 


Kindly let us know size of warp and num 
ber of ends required to make a cotton warp 
suiting to finish 28 ounces; also names of 
responsible parties who manufacture cloth 
ing for mills furnishing their one cloth. 

Utah GLADSTONE 

| We send you by mail four samples of cot 
ton warp suitings. The number of ends and 
size of yarn is regulated in a great measure, 
by the weight of the fabric to be produced; 
also by the size of filling yarn. 

Sample No. 1 is a straight cotton warp 
fabric and has 1200 ends of single 20/s cotton 

Samples No. 2 and 8 are not made al! cotton 
warp, the dressing of the warp consisting of 
one end wool and four ends cotton. The 
cotton is single 20/s and the wool 31-2 run. 
This fabric has 1600 ends in the warp, 320 of 
which are wool end 12580 cotton. 

Sample No. 4 has 1050 endsin the warp and 
is made of 2-ply 20/s cotton 

There is no manufacturer of clothing who 
makes a special business of making up 
clothing for manufacturers. Arrangements 
can be male with almost any large clothing 
house in{Chicago, which have their own 
shop, to manufacture for you. Kuh. Nathan 
& FischerCo., Cahn, Wampold & Co. or Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. The Davenport Woolen 
Mills of Davenport, Iowa, also manufacture 
clothing.] 


Covering Boilers. 


Editor Textile World: 

What are the advantages and disadvan. 
tages of covering vertical boilers? How, 
and with what material should they be 
covered ? 

Boston. R. MoK. 

[The great advantage of covering a verti- 
cal boiler, orin fact any surface exposed to 
a lower temperature, is to prevent or lessen 
radiation and save what would otherwise 
be a loss of heat. The amount of saving 
from this source is surprisingly large, and it 
has long since become an established fact 
that it is economyto have all surfaces of 
steam generators and pipes covered. 
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The disadvantages are very few in com 
parison to the advantages, and are usually 
the result of a mistake in choosing the 
proper covering. Occasionally a leaky seam 


will cause certain kinds of covering to be- 


come moistened, and the result is occasion 
ally the corroding or pitting of the iron. 

There are a variety of materials suitable 
for covering vertical boilers, and one 
feature to be considered is the ease with 
which they can be applied and remover, 
should occasion require the latter. Among 
these are magnesia, mineral wool, asbestos, 
rock wool, hair felt, fossil meal and several 
other coverings, the merits of which can be 
obtained by writing the manufacturers 
whose addresses have been forwarded by 
mail.) 


Plush Dyeing. 


Is there a publication by which a beginner 
can Obtain knowledge of silk dyeing and 
finishing, especially plush? i. 

{The best work on this subject is one on 
Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing, by G. H 
Hurst. Price $2.—EpiIror.] 


List of Commission Houses. 
Will you please let me know if you issue a 
book with the dry goods jobbing and com 
mission houses, and the price of the same? 
c. R. R. 
{Our January issue of 1896, contains a 
directory of wholesale buyers of textile 
fabrics in the principal cities ‘of the United 
States, comprising manufacturers, clothiers, 
suit and cloak makers,dry goods jobbers, 
large retail establishments, ete. Price 50 
cents. In our 1397 directory, to be issued 
some time during the coming spring, there 
will be found everything of this kind of 
value to those seeking information relating 
to the textile industries and the distributing 
trades. The directory will contain a com 
plete list of mills, commission houses, ete 
This directory will be sent free to all paid up 
subscribers for this magazine.—EDITOK. | 


Weight of Water. 


Editor Textile World 

Dear Sir: What pressure will a gauge 
show it placed at the bottom end of a pipe 
which is filled with water? Pipe 5inches in 
diameter, 50 feet high. 

2) What weight of water will this pipe 
contain? 

Ware, Mass. F. A. G 

[A column of water one foot high has a 
pressure at its base of .434 of a pound to the 
square inch. Therefore to find the pressure 
of a column 50 teet high, multiply 50 by .434, 
0x .434—21 7 pounds pressure per square inch. 
The sectional area of the column of water 
has nothing to do with the pressure per 
square inch. 

(2) 5X5 X.7854—19.635 square inches. 50 feet 
—§00 inches. 19.635x600=11781 cubic inches of 
water. One cubic inch of water weighs 
.03617 of a pound. Then 11781 x .03617=426.11877 

unds of water contained in pipe.] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Cost of Linen Manufacture. 


PITTSBURG, PA., Nov. 30, 1896 
Editor Textile World 
Kindly aivise me where I may obtain 
Statistics on the cost of manufacturing linen 
cloth in the different countries, 
Yours very truly, 
I. I. LITIVINS. 
[Your question is so broad and indefinite 
that it would be impossible to give any data, 
buteven were more specific inquiry made, 
we do not think that there is any published 
data on the subject that you inquire about. 


Testing Water. 


Editor Textile World: 

In the lust number of your magazine you 
gave an explanation of analyzing teed 
water and it may come in handy. Now 
would you be kind enough to publish the 
means of correcting water when it is hard, 
soft, alkali or acid, full of lime, or when it 
contnins anything else injurious to boilers? 

Fitchburg, Mass. B. E. 8. 

[The subject is altogether to large a one 
to take up in our correspondence columns, 
but it would give us great pleasure to print 
an exhaustive article on the subject at an 
early date. 

If, however, our correspondent has a 
boiler in which any particular scale is being 
made that he wishes to remove, we shall be 
giad to send him information as to the best 
way of doing so, on application. } 


Capacity of Pumps. 


Editor Textile World 

A pump cylinder is 4 inches in diameter, 
12-inch stroke, 120 strokes per miuute, pump 
three-quarters full each stroke. How many 
cubic feet of water will it throw in an hour? 

Fall River, Mass. W. M. B. 

The cubic contents of the cylinder three 
quarters full would be found by multipiying 
its area by three quarters of its length 

4X4x.7854=12 566 ~square inches, area of 
cylinder. 

12.566 x 12=150.792, cubic contents of cylinder 
if full. 

150.792} (.75) = 113.094, capacity perstroke 
when j full. 


113.094 120 (strokes per minute 13,571.28, 
capacity per minute. 

13,571.28x60 (minutes per hour 314,276.8 
cubic inches, capacity per hour. 

$14,276.8+1728 (cu. in. per cu. ft. 471.2 cu 


ft. per hour. 

As it was not stated whether the pump 
was single or double acting, this calculating 
is forasingle-acting pump. Ifdouble-acting, 
multiply the capacity by two. 

The piston speed as stated is very high, 
being 120x2—240 feet per minute, about 100 
feet of piston speed per minute being con 
sidered the best speed for pumps working 
under ordinary conditions. | 


—Thirty-five corporations of Fall River, 
Mass., paid dividends during 1896, ranging 
from212to 12 per cent.,and four corpora 
tions passed dividends. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & CO, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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220 Church St., Philadelphia. 153 Milk St., Boston. 











Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 
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FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 





JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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DYESTUFFS 


FAST COLORS 


For Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Coruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 











PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00. 7°2ieEPsex.e™ 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & O0O., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


77 William Street, New York. 
11 North Front Street, Phila 


16 Hamilton Street, Boston. 
161 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine, Dyestuffs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WELL KNOWN ALIZARINE AND DIRECT DYEING 
BENZIDINE COLORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN, formerly FRIEDR. BAYER & COMPANY, Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany, 


Sole Agents of the H:dson River Aniline Color Works, Albany, N.Y, 
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WM d MATHESON GD, 


LIMITED 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 











PROVIDENCE, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
MONTREAL, CANADA. P 








New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 








DYE WOOD BXTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


COLUMBIA RED 8B. New brilliant benzidine dye for cotton, wool and silk. 


CHROME FAST YELLOWS. Fast colors for wool and calico printing. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 


BRANCHES: 
120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


283-285 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
124 Michigan Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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DYESTUFFS 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts :¢ Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


41336137 Front Strcet, = New Work. 





NEW COLORS FOR COTTON 


OF THE 


St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Paris, France. 


VIDAL BLACK for Dyeing. VIDAL BLACK § for Printing 
THIO-CATECHINE for Dyeing. THIO-CATECHINE S§S for Printing. 
CACHOU DE LAVAL for Dyeing. CACHOU DE LAVAL § for Printing. 
Fast to Light, Soap, Alkali and Acid 


tage. J = Sumac and nee Mordant. The only perfect Indigo 
rket. It di ves readily, dyesevenly and IS FAS’ 


Send for product and dyed samples, pro 


SYKES & STREET, 


New Work. Boston. Philadeciphia. 


SOLE t. 8. AGENTS. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Browning & Brothers, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


DYESTUFES 


AND - 


CHEMICALS, 


42 and 44 North Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 


AROMA MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Oo. S. JANNEY & CoO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, TUMERIC, CHINA CLAY, Ete. 


AND DEALERS IN 



























Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 

AGENTS FOR 
WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, LrTo., Legos, Ena., - - - EXT, INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR 
B4LTIM’' RE CHEMICAL CO., - MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ETC. 
TREL4SVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE WORKS CoO.,/ ENGLAND. CLAYS FOR POTTERS ANC 
MIO CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY co., LTo., ) ‘ PAPER MAKERS. 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., BurFato, N. Y., - - : - : CORN STARCH 
SCHILL & SEILACHER, Sturraarr, GERMANY, ANTIMONY SALTS, 


No. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Nos. 8 & 10 Letitia St,, Phila, 


Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bo:ted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





Long Distance Telephone. 


Fuller’s Earth without Crit, 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


A. de RONDE, c& CO., 
254 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Woolens washed with Patent Refined Fuller's Earth are much 
more durable and handle much softer than those cleansed by 
soaps and other means. se 

For practical proof of these ‘facts aiiieens as aeete, or 


H. N. GARRETT, A.M., INST. C.E., 


101 Sydney Place, Bath, England. 
Proprietor of the Midford Fuller’s Earth Refining Works. 


NASHOBA COMPANY, AYER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~~F ANKHAUSINE. ~ 


A CLEANSING MORDANT FOR COTTON DYBEING, 
PRINTING AND BLEACHING. 


FANKHAUSINE Saves Time, Labor, Fuel and Dyestuffs, gives more even i 
brighter, faster colors and softer goods. 











By using FANKHAUSINE cotton is dyed directly without boiling out. 
SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION TO 


NASHOBA COMPANY, - - AYER, MASS. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. © 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline = Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIZLAINE OTLsSs AND SAIL T'S. 


LATEST APECIALTIES. 
Cresylblue, 44 pat'd. ) For Cotton: Thio Versuvine,“ BB. ) One dip forcotton 
B 











| absolutely w Brown, BB. | and mixed goods, 
oe RR * { fast to ad Yellow, Rn. wool and cotton 
Cresylviolet = ) Sunlight. o Gone, a. silk and cotton. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Patd, "3 Sac™wo's 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS. PAT’ D. 





Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine 4. 
Indigotine, Gendarme Blue, A. 
Retined and Reduced Indigo, S, \y> * vf 
Dressings and Finishings, 300% ¢ 
Soda, x, .) Cutch & fi : 
Bisulphite of | Chrome, ‘S $ “ Gambier Extracts, 4 ) 
Kron, >, >» Indigo Substitute, ey ' 
Steam Black, 
Aliza an; Gv" oe Acetate of Chrome, : 
"Ip, ae Chlorogen, Sucrosine, fl 
Soa, ne Pcinanl*tny, » Peroxyde of Hydrogen. } 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 60., 


a Aste RPE 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, “icz2r= 


FALL E & CO. 


alte sages Aniline Colors eer a 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 115 & 117 South Front Street. BOSTON, 463 Atia’ ic Avenue. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Pure Extracts of Dye Woods and Dye Liquors, 


58 STONE & 93 PEARL STS... NEW YORK. 
Boston, 58 Pearl St. Atlanta, 123 Marietta St. Philadelphia, 113 Chestnut St. 


Archil, Fustic, Sumac, Hypernic, and Catch Extracts. 
Genuine Hematine, Either Liquid. Paste or Solid 


ANCHOR _,,,,, _ Genevan Blue “C” eo 
COLOR Cherry St Lactic Acid, {°° “Sector scrip. 
MFC. Anilines and ( {ensre" Sree. 

8 NEW YORK. . ° ) Genevan Brown, 
co. Alizarines, 


Cotton Warp Blue. 


AND 
PR 
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F. E. ATTEAUX & 60. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline Colors, Dye Stuffs and Chemicals 


CALLEINE BLUE /New one dip piece dyes, 
CALLEINE BLACK ) Faster than-Alizarine. 


Colors Preduced at One Halt the Cost. 





FRENCH BLACK. FOR WOOL, YARN AND PIECE DYEING 
IMPERIAL BLUE B & BB. VERRITINE PASTE. 
DYEWOOD AND TANNIN EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


172-178 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Works: W. First, DB. and Cypher Sts., South Boston. 





F. G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 


ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT, 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
WORKS: Pr LUSHING, L. 1. 184 Front St.. NEW YORK. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 0 i000" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Samuel L. Peck. mae 
Edward E, Arnold ARNOLD PECK & C0 EST ABLISHY » 
William H. Hoffman, bs] . A.D. 1815. 


Successors to Mason, Chapin & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


indigo, Archil, Olive Oil, Cutch, 


— AND — 


ALL DYESTUFFS For Printers, Bleachers, Dyers, and Manufacturer: 


Special atte ntion given to Starches, Gums, a: d materials for starching, sottening, 
and finishing all fabrics. 
WooL sas ou RING POW DE RE DD» POTASH. 


Works at DIGHTON, MASS. Sole agents for The Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va. 
Providence, R. |}. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 


BHACEH c& SQMF4ANYE: 


Martford, Conn... and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave. 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD “MILLS. 


Agents British Alizs arine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck 
low’s Dvein ‘2 Extraets J. R. G. Coe hineal. Ete 


A T LAS T Union Goods and Ho iery made of Cotton and Wool in any propor 
tion can be dyex la 4 rood se rvice able Black i in One Ope rs ation with the 
Save Time, 


Steam, Tro ub roy — 
Expens e of Speck aum Gad ne- l ac 
Dyeing. 


Competent man sent free o~expense to start youup. Address, 


NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, - Salem, Mass. 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton,Wool 


and Silk, Shs udes Matched. Full particulars on applica 
tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens Lion 
Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 
a © and Hematine Mordants, Etc. 
27: 


73 Congress Street, Boston, Maav-. 





Publications Received. 


“FLAX, TOW AND JUTE SPINNING,” by Pete1 
Sharp. Dundee James P. Mathew & Co 
This is the third edition of this work, it be 
ing a hand-book containing information on 
the various branches of these trades, witl 
rules, calculations and tables. The earlier 
issues of this work have been out of print 
for considerable time. The information 
has been caretully revised and brought up 
to date. The book has been adopted as a 
work of reterence by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, for the advancement of 
technical education Among the subjects 
treated may be mentioned the following 
Fiax Hackling, Flax Preparing, Roving 
Frame, Tow Carding, Wet and Dry Spinning, 
Fluting, Reeling and Yarn Drying 


“CHEMICAL RECIPES.” Published by the 
Atlas Chemical Co., Sunderland, England 
This is the third edition of this work, and 
contains one thousand modern tormula 
for producing all kinds of colors and their 
chemical composition, with full explana 
tory notes and instructions for manufac 
turing, ete. One of the main objects 
in view in preparing this volume has been 
to make a practical and reliable guide for 
manufacturing purposes, with such details 
and directions as to enable the purchaser to 
commence and complete the numerons trade 
commodities for which the formule are 
given. Price $12 


“INSTRUCTIONS FOR RUNNING NORTHROI 
Looms.” By the Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. This 1s a pocket pamphlet in paste 
board covers, convenient to those who work 
upon the Northrop loom as overseers, et« 


“CATALOGUE of the Gavey Correspondence 
School of Textile Design,”’ Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
This is a brochure of fifteen pages, issued 
for the purpose of explaining the value of 
learning textile design by correspondence. 
A course of instruction is given by this 
method, for Which a charge is made, which 
varies according to the character ot the in 
struction. 


The January number of “Appleton’s Popu 
lar Science Monthly” presents a wide range 
of topics, nearly all of which are of general 
interest. David A. Wells reaches some very 
practical matters in this month's install 
ment of his “Principles of Taxation,” among 
which are the true meaning of a revenue tax 
and the rightfulness of using the taxing 
power to protect weak industries or enforce 
morality. “An Object Lesson in Social Re 
form,” showing the application of Spencer’s 
philosopy in the building of bicycle paths, 
is presented by Franklin Smith. A state 
ment of “Our Present Knowledge of the Ant 
arctic Regions, with a map, is contributed 
by Prot. Angelo Heilprin. A paper on “The 
Popular Aesthetics of Color,in which Prof 
Joseph Jastrow summarizes the preferences 
expressed by forty-five hundred persons at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. 


—We are in receipt of a Combined 
Standard Diary and Memorandum, issued 
by the Howard & Bullough American Ma 
chine ©o.. Pawtucket, R.I. Itis issued with 
special reterence tocotton mill men, and con 


tains tables relating to roving and slubbing, 


which will be found useful. Itis attractively 
bound and of convenient size for the vest 
pocket, and will prove a pleasant reminde: 
of the company during the year 


T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 
145 Milk Street, 
Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. 


Telephone 1580 


J. M. Beckett & Son's | BRIGHTER 


Pigment Colors ‘vz.2" 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile Trade ‘Supplies 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


22 Dey St., N. ¥. 29 Weybosset St., Providence 








HENRY M. POLHEMUS, 


Gridle 


BROKER AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


ACIDS, CHEMICALS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 


66 Maiden Lane, New York. 


removes burrs 
perfectly ani 
r aves Weol 

hite and soft 


Also Bi Sulphite of soda, ced and Acid 
Manufactured by the 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL C0., 


13 Pearl Street, Boston. 
Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, 
Southern Division 








Analytical, Chemical and Technological 
LABORATORY. 


Dr. Harwood Huntington, LL. B., 
159 Front St., cor. Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK 
Chemical Patents Drafted, Chemical Problems Studie 
Law and Patent Cases, 
French, German and Spanish Spoken, 





rh D., School of M s, Columbia College Me 
Bar; Past Mer r t Societe Ir st Mulhous 
Past Chemist and i tenden Bleae 
Dyeing and Pr ng ( Past ( perinter 1 
Sayles Brot Past F a ( 
R s by pe n: | w, Pre 
i M n, Prof. C. F. Chand I n ¢ 
Esq., } t P. Whee ' Messrs. Win Pickha 
k I : Db g I ( 
Sayles Ble Ya Ww nM t 
’ ( n f I Tex Ww 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


— 





es 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 


MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


Doors, Windows and Blinds. 


BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window and Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 


SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 





NO 
—_——-— 





rs = od 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 
Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 


Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, { BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 





Long Distance Telephones. 


| P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. 








































—We are in receipt, from William J, 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., New York, of sample 
cards of Diamine colors and Diamine Cate. 
chine G and B colors, manufactured by 
Leopold Cassella & Co., Frank fort-on the- 
Main, for which concern W. J. Matheson & 
Co, are agents. We think it would be well if 
dyers would communicate with this t ouse in 
regara to these colors, which represent 
various shades in browns, blues, yellows, 
etc. 


—The new power company at Niagara Falls 
have now in successful operation their new 
power plant, consisting of four ot the Leffel 
celebrated Niagairatype of turbines, each of 
about 2200 horse power capacity, or giving 
in all some 9000 horse power. These tur 
bines drive eight generators of something 
over 1000 horse power each, two generators 
being connected directly to the shaft of each 
wheel, one being placed on each side. This 
comprises the most complete and perfect 
electric water power plantinthe world 


—One of the most artistic and handsome 
calenders which we have had the pleasure 
to receive this year is that of Birch Broth 
ers, makers and importers of dyeing, dry 


TANKS AND VATS 





ing and bleaching machinery, Somerville, 
Mass. The subject, a fisherman giving a 
boy on his knee his first lesson in looking 
through a spy glass, is a very pretty concep- 
tion finely executed. 


—We are in receipt of the Columbia pad 
calendar for 1897,issued by the Pope sien. 
ufacturing Co., Hartford, Ct. Its appear. 
ance is more pleasing in form than ever be- 
fore, having scattered through its daily 
leaves many charming illustrations, with 
an appropriate thought or verse for each 
day inthe year. The cycling fraternity has 
acquired a decidedly friendly feeling for 
this calendar, and its annual advent is 
looked forward to 

—The sum of %',368,875 were paid in divi 
dends on a capital of $22,933,000 by Fall River 
mills, Mass., in 189. This is an average 
dividend of 5.% per cent., a fair showing, 
considering the adverse condition that had 
to be contended with. The business year of 
most of the corporations closes Sept. 30, and 
this made the curtailment come on the last 
quar'er, and practically makes the dividends 
paid on the work of nine months. 








AMERICAN FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


Richard C Remmey & Son. 


REMMEYS GAS RESISTING BRICKS, 


FOR BOILER SETTINGS, 


REMMEY'S SULPHUR FUME RESISTING BRICKS, 


FOR STACKS. 


Man’f'rs of Fire Brick, Blocks and Tiles, 


2637-59 CUMBERLAND ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





All kinds ot VATS 


Dyers, Bleachers, 

















AMOS EH. EXALL,, 


Cedar Vat and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


lills, Factories, ete. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours, 12 to 1. 


AND TUBS use by 








Dye-Tubs, Water 








villages, farms, etc 














CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
ete RESERVOIR TANKS, any 


capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 


mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


Tanks, Wash Boxes, 


Please send for Esti. 








Established 1758. 


JOSEPH OAT 0 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds of copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 
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HERE IT IS! 
WHAT ? WHY! Just wines you have been 
THE CREATEST Aig QV ef on ine american marnes 


The Berry Wheel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It bas been fully demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel has no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats inthe air, For Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, etc. 

BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 
to 50 per cent. 

We have no long list of testimonials to offer. Anyone can getthem. THEW CoOsT 
NOTHING, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to amy or all of our customers. 


Mill Wemntilation 
Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam 


POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, and is the only Whee! that 
discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No leaking. No bolling over. No waste o! 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circular “8.” 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Rods with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


vervixe WIND MILLS. 


Most durable, always satisfactory. They are working in 
every country on earth. 























Office and Salesrooms: 


lt John St. N. Y. City. 
Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 





























THE 


Wool Market. 


The wool mayzket is in an anomalous 
position, though it may be on the whole 
described as a strong one, in anticipa- 
tion of the reimposition of duties on 
foreign imports. Were it not for this 
prospective state of affairs, the market 
would show weakness rather than 
strength, in face of the large stock 
of wool on hand—the largest ever 
known at this time of year. ‘There is 
nothing in the present condition of trade 
to warrant the maintainance of present 
prices, were it not for the influence due 
to the tariff expectations. The general 
feeling in trade is one of confidence, 
and wool is looked upon as being good 
property to hold, notwithstanding the 
conditions existing in the goods market 
It is with satisfaction that we note a com 
fortable feeling in the trade, financially, 
which enables the carrying of a large 
stock of wool without inconvenience 
Present prices are sustained largely in 
anticipation of a tariff on wool, and 
even when the latter is agreed upon, 
there will be no material advance in 
price, more than perhaps in the neigh- 
borhood of two cents a pound Che 
advance certainly will not be to the ex- 
tent of the duty, whether it is six cents 
a pound or more rhe price of wool 
in the American markets is relatively 
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lower than that in foreign markets, a 
condition that has existed for more than 
a year There is no change in the 
prices of wool within the last month 
There is a slight under-current of spec- 
ulation, which is likely to crop out now 
and then for a number of months, or 
till the tariff is settled In regard to 
the River Plate wool, our Liverpool 
advices state; Taking quality and 
growth to begin with, the Lincoln and 
Crossbred Buenos Ayres flocks offered 
must be deemed really good, while 
the few Merinos are of fair leneth 
and silky character; the Monte Video 
Lincolns are sound in growth and 
mostly average staple, many being also 
of commendable lustre, the Crossbreds 
varying a good deal, and perhaps bardly 
reaching the average of last year, while 
the Merinos, though usually of a healthy 
staple, are rather thin haired and irreg- 
ular in length There is an unusual 
prevalence of burrs and seeds here 
has been some falling away from the 
cheerful accession of confidence devel- 
oped about the time of the Presidential 
Election, and complaints are heard 
from the Continent, and notably from 
Germany, that trade in the woolen 
industries wants vigor, but stocks of 
the raw article are not excessive in any 
quarter of Europe. The downward 
tendency, by which about 5 per cent. of 





: Drying, Sulphur House 

D fF Sticks and Stirring Poles. In 

§ Natural Round, Square, 

and Turned Shapes. Especially manutactured of 

Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 

ton Dyers’ Purposes Cedar Lapping Boards, 

Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufacture y 
ind all information trom 


BE. MM. EEAEDRIcC#E1, 
Site Walnut St., Philadelphia. 









1908 ~ 
N. FRONT ST. : 
Fit tepation - river A 
PA beet 


MANUFACTURER DYER'S CLOGS | 


"he Cypress Lumber Co. 





CYPRESS Mccrory. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PLANS AND 





Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
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BEST or VENTILATION. 


THE COST IS SMALL BUT THE SATISFACTION IS GREAT. 


VIEW. 


SECTIONAL 





Send for Testimonials and Discounts. 


Main Offices, 316 Philadelphia Bourse, 


No Building is Complete without a 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR. 


Made in all Sizes from 2 inches to 7 feet, and 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY STORMPROOF with no Back Draught. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


(INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Foreign Offices, London, Paris, Geneva. 





GLUTROSE. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 30 
of flour orsta eh, 

Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
gO farther and fni-h better than anything else, 
—_——e much tothe strength, st ffness and lustre ot 


he rennin 


Glutrose Sizing his no offensive odor, aa goods prepared with it will retain their condi 


tion better under -evere climatic changes, 


Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 





Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 


Otfice, Penn Mutual Building, . 


925 Chestnut Street, . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





the late rise at the Colonial Wool Sales 
was finally lost, appears to have met 
with a check for the moment, and, judg- 
ing from the accounts from Yorkshire, 
a maintenance of the present moderate 
level of value seems probable in the 
early future. <A feature of interest to 
be remarked is a tendency of fashion, 
as exemplified by the patterns of goods 
now in preparation, to move in favor 
of Merinos as compared with coarser 
growths of wool, but it is yet too early 
to judge of its permanent success. 


Japanese Industrial Development. 


The Kobe (Japan) Chronicle says: 
‘In spite of all that has been said and 
written on the subject of the possibili- 
ties and impossibilities of industrial de- 
velopment in Japan, there are still 
some important facts not fully appre- 
ciated and some serious misapprehen- 
sions not yet completely dissipated. For 
example “the Yorodzu Choho repeats 
the oft-quoted remark that if only Japan 
can induce capitalists to invest, there is 
an unlimited field for investment in in- 
dustrial concerns in Japan, where the 
money can be usefully and safely em- 
ployed, and the commercial conquest of 
the Far East or the whole world should 
naturally follow. The vital error here 
is in overlooking the fact that there is 
already more capital investedin Japa- 
nese concerns than there are competent 
men to look after it. That is to say, 





there is not a field for the employment 
of more capital yet, and cannot be until 
the number of trained men increases. 
It is much the same in other spheres: 
there are not enough carpenters and 
builders to do all the work that is need- 
ing to be done, and the result is that if 
work is pressing it has to be paid for at 
rates which frequently overstep the 
margin of anticipated profit, while if 
the work is not so overpaid it is delayed 
to an extent which in Europe or Amer- 
ica would mean an endof all business 
The Japanese happen to be remark- 
ably deft with their fingers, and so have 
taken readily and successfully to textile 
work in remarkable variety. Ilence the 
phenomenal success they have attained 
in a few short years in mats, rugs, cot- 
ton goods of many kinds, silks and so 
on. Butit is a nistake to overestimate 
the effect of this advantage. The steam 
engine kills off the domestic industries 
gradually but surely, and the popula 
tion loses its dexterity in such matters. 
A hundred years ago hardly a house in 
England was without the means to spin 
and weave ; now hardly a house has or 
could use them if it had them. It is in- 
evitable that a similar change must 
come over the domestic life of Japan 
sooner or later, and while the home in- 
dustry is dying out the factory popula- 
tion is being built up in its place. But 
such a process takes time, generations, 
in fact, and it is a mistake to expect too 
rapid progress in Japan. She will pro- 
gress, of course, but gradually.” 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres and Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR.,. Sec’y 
AMOS. W C ARNOLD, Agent 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Prxisence..* 
5 Manufacturers of 


Cal snders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching:Dyeing Machinery 


lrinting Machines, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machine 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollinzworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


dS Mnuketnot AGILE POWER FEED PUMP. 


Send for Catalogue. 





LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, : HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, ) 
Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR'’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 
TUBULAR FABRICS. 


KENT ST. AND FITCHBURG BR. R., SOMERVILLE, MASS 


COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 


AND 
For CALICO PRINTERS and DYERS. 


SINGE PLATES 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 

















Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap 
yaratus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 

Estimates furnished to all parts 
of the country. 





Copper pwing Dye Tank 
in tron Prame. 





CHAS. BRABENDER, Seon., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Millyard, Paterson, N. J. 
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HUNTER’S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 
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Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less power required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
North Acams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St, 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954, 
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ROONEY HUNT MACHINE C0 
SpiniStS, J Brass Founders: WHEELS 


ron ? 


: TURB INE WATE VERTICAL ~ 
FLUMES 6 ENSTOCKS, HORIZONTAL 


perLaining to 


BOSTON FINISHING MACHINERY wHeets 


INCLUDING 
JO KILBY St.” Ror ary Fil ling Mills. Cloth Wasbers MILL WORK. 
Dolly Wa: hers For Hosiery Goods. Crank Fulling Mills, ORANG}; 
Wool Wa shers Dusters Gigs, Dye Tubs, Blue Vats, etc. MASS. 


ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, UNDERWRITERS’ SIZES. 


( AR OTH JIEAD GATE GEARING, REGULATORS and everything 
y) 








THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


American Soap & Washoline Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Trextile Soaps 


For use in the Manufacture of 





Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 

We make a specialty of Wy aemotts ne, 2 pow 
= Mt soap for use in textile mill which is 

eting with decided success in ma.sy depart 
u oaks . 
Office and Factory, 


140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Y., U.S. A. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
AVOGRAN ANYTHING. 
S INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 
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DO You poor 


THAT the Edging Manufacturers of the United States can be 
counted on the F/NGERS OF ONE HAND? 


THAT half of them have embarked in the manufacture of LAD/ES’ 


AND CHILDREN’S JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR, and 
dispose of their Edgings through SELL/NG AGENTS, not 
DARING to market them direct? 


THAT some of these manufacturers sell their underwear D/RECT 
to the RETAILERS? 


THAT _ it is suicidal for you to buy Edgings of such manufacturers 
as every yard you purchase made by them, assists 
them to compete with you on your underwear? 


You Should Know 


THAT there is only one manufacturer of Edgings and Braids, 
WHO makes a complete line embracing every pattern shown, 
WHO) is constantly producing new and original effects, 


WHO) sells his product only direct to the trade, thereby avoiding all 
vexatious delays incident to disposing of products 
through nondescript selling agents and dealers, 


WHOSE goods are recognized standard for qnality, design and 
finish, 


WHOSE plant equals that of all other mills combined, and is cap- 
able of delivering in 24 hours any desired pattern, 


WHOSE weekly output—1,800,000 yds.—is sufficient guarantee 
of ability to promptly execute orders of any magnitude, 


WHOSE ame and label appears on every spool of goods he pro- 
duces, guaranteeing length of same, 


WHOSE organization and facilities are (WCOMPARABLE, 


WHO in a word, is the originator and developer of the edging busi- 
ness, and is the acknowledged leader in this line, 


FRIEDBERGER, 


Germantown, - - Philadelphia. 
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WINDING 


Gavey Correspondence School of Design. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
in another column of the above schoo). It 
is no novel undertaking to teach designing 
by correspondence, but the es-ential ele 
ment of the Gavey School is the thoroughly 
well developed system and regular business- 
like methods. 

The correspondence schools in other lines 
of instruction, such as mechanics, engineer. 
ing, architecture, law, etc., have proved im. 
menvsely popular, and of great value to 
thousands of persons who are unable to 
leave their daily occupation to personally 
attend schools of instruction, and who live 
in localities where there are no evening 
schools 

We believe that the Gavey system is well 
designed to aid ambtious young men in the 
mills who wish to learn designing. Mr. 
Gavey is exceptionally well qualified to 
conJluct such a school. He is himself a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
and his work for-a number of years past 
hax been of such a nature as to combine 
technical knowledge with practical ex; eri 
ence of the needs of the mills and markets. 
We cordially commend the school, and ad. 
vise interested parties to send for its at 
tractive descriptive pamphlet. 


Arthur Mueller, 754.760 Lexington Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who is the U.S. sole agent 
for the celebrated Grosser flat knitting ma 
chines, informs us that his home factories 
have made exten-ive enlargements to their 
mills, to enable them to meet the large de- 
mand of the American market, where the 
Grosser machines hnuve had much success 
during the past year. 


re 
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-The Massachusetts law forbids a child 
under 13 yeurs of age to work, and between 
3 aod 4 they must have gone to school 30 
weeks so the law practically says that no 
child under 14 shall work in any tactory. 
When a l4-year.old cnild applies for work he 
must show a certificate from a justice of the 
peace, +tating that he has been to school 30 
weeks, and he must also be apvle 1o read at 
sightand write the English language. 


—Some exception is made tn the proposed 
Georgia child labor law to, widows’ chiliien. 
The erstern law is that in the event the 
child is shown to be the only support of 
helpless parents it can work, if, atthe same 
time, itis attending a night school. Certifi 
cates of attendance on night schools must 
be shown. 


—The silver panic of 1896, following the 
Silver panic of 1833,and the depression in 
trade, lurgely stopped purchases. It is this, 
and not foreign importations, that has 
stopped the carpet mills to a large extent, 
especially the tapestry carpet mills, some 
of which ran reckles-ly when there wax no 
demand for the product. It is nt true, 
however, that “there is not a carpet mill of 
any size running in the country.” One of 
the biggest in the country is running full at 
Lowell. 

—A Cleveland florist is trying, with some 
chance of success, to excite his tellow-cirti- 
zens by telling them that in the marshes 
of Northern Ohio, there grows a plant prac 
tically identical with the ramie, or rhea, of 
India and the far East. He says its fibre 
i~ as light, strong and silky as that of the 
foreign variety, and promises fortunes to all 
who cultivate the plant on a large scale. 
It will be wise to u-e some caution in spend 
ing money on experiments in this direction. 





G. W. PAYNE. 


G. M. FANNING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. 
PATENT CONE WINDERS. “” 





To Spool from Cop, Skein 
or Bobbin. 


Io-iery Manufacturers. 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Cop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


WORKS: 


102 and 106 Broad 8St., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Cay 
Bicycle and Athle atic Suits ‘Ho sie ery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Ete. 


Automatic Suennann Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


{| Te BAT. LOU CRANE MEG. Co. 
: 2 Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine 


LAKEPORT. N.H. 
Built with Sectional Can 


—- Xo Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


stand Most Durable Machine. 











For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Two voed Beatle nin Mochines. " Cloth and phere ety _ 
by w n ~ ake 
A ~ a Mac . A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
Lewis Jones, 601 & Media’ Sts, Phi ila, Pa, with Self Oiling Brackets. 





H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


al Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Cireular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 
nee CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of u achine for 


, SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 


LEGGINS. 
m@ | ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 








_ 


= na 7% ————e ws —— 


Antomatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


a Knitting _ 
= y = = With or with- 
\ 7 Machine, out Fashion 


Device 
HN That will stand all Factory Strain. 


Address all ymmunications tor prices and 
samples on the ‘3.4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE MPG 0, 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.R. R. So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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New Mills. 


Alabama, Huntsville It is reported 
thata knitting mill will be established here 
by J. B. Goodlett, 


Connecticut, Newington It is said that 
articles of association bave bren prepared 
witha view to making a stoch company of 
the Newington Knitting Co., of thi« place, 
with a capital of $25,000. It is intended to 
bui'd additions to the present plant 


-Ilinois, Duquoin. W.A 
hive recently started a 
facture of hosiery. They devote themselves 
chiefly to woolen extra sizes and 
lengths, double heel and toe and all the fast 
colors. 


Greenfield &Co 
mill for the manu 


goods, 


Minnesota, |W est Concord A 
factory is being talked of for this place 


knitting 


Mississippi, Gloster. It is reported 
W.D. Caulfield will establish a knit 
in this place for the 


that 
ting mill 
manufacture of hosiery, 


and that he will be pleased to receive prices 
on machinery, etc. 
—*New Hampshire, Manchester. Concern 


ing the report that M. L. Saldin has en 
barked in the hosiery manufacturing busi 


ness, we now learn 
from 10 to 1b hands, 
12 knitting machines, 
by steam Mittens, 
sweaters will be 


that he will employ 
rhe plant will contain 
ind will be operated 
hand made hose 
manufactured The concern 
will be known as the Imperial Knitting 
Works, and their address is 1045 Elm St 
They wlll presently be in the market for 
worsted yarn 


and 


—New Hampshire, Manchester. We have 
a report that M. L. Saldin, 6 Hanover st 
has started in the knitting business and that 


he will manufacture worsted, wool and 
cotton stockings and sweaters 

*New Jersey, Saddle River H. W. Thurs 
ton, whom we reported in July last had pur 
chased knitting machinery for a hosiery 
mill which he was erecting at Allendale, 
N. J., is now succe-stully operating the 
same His post office address is Saddle 
River. He has 10 Branson machines 


Amsterdam Concerning 
R. C. Hagedone is erecting a 
building in the rear of his residence, to be 
used as a knitting mill we have the follow 
ing official information: The mill is «e 
signed to give employment to 40 hands. The 


—*New York, 
the report that 


mill will be operated by steam and wil 
contain 38 knitting machine- rhe name f 
the concern wi'll be Excelsior Knitting Ce 


rhey expect to begin operationsin January, 


1897 


—*New York, Gloversville Con erning 
the report that the Gloversville Knitting Co 
con‘emplate building a new mill, we are 
authoritatively informed that they wil 
begin work on any new mill in the imme 
ate future. 


not 


*New York, Herkimer Concernin 1 
knitting mill which we reported an effort 
was being made to start in the Munso 





Building, W.S. Clark, who conducts a knit 
voods business in Tion 
his business to this village, whe he 
operate the same in connection with his 
in law, Charles Hilts. 


iutends to rer 


nove 
will 
son 


*New York, Lyons Samuel Roe ot 
Elbridge, N. Y., is said to be 
the glove factory that we reported wa 


ing established here 


interested in 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO, 


BUILDERS OF 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


AND 


Looping Machinery. 











ee 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For further particulars apply as above, 
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Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 
Semi or 


Plain, 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


..» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


Branson *4 Automatic Knitting 





achine. 





Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
Presses and 


Boards. 


34 Automatic Knitters, 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., 





All Sizes and All Gauges. 


HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE 
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—*New York, Mayfield. Concerning the 
report that F. W. Brown is placing machin 
ery in the Christie Building, we are informed 
by that gentleman that he will manufacture 
knit wrists for gloves, wool yarn used ex 
clusively. The plant will soon be in opera- 
tion. 


—New York, Seneca Falls. It is reported 
that a knitting establishment will be started 
in the old Ryan & MacDenald shop, near the 
New York Central Depot. 


—-New York, Troy. We havea report that 
the Messrs. Wright’s who operate the Wright 
Health Underwear plant at Pownal, Vt., 
have leased for ten years the old Mt.Ida 
Mill, located near the corner of Congress 
and 15th Sts. It is their intention to give 
employment to about 200 persons the 
manufacture of knit goods 


—North Carolina, Wilmington. We havea 
report that a company is to be organized 
here for the purpose of erecting and oper- 
ating a knitting mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Hummelstown. We have 
the information that a knitting factory has 
been established here by Amos Koons, and 
that he is placing new machinery 


—*Pennsylvania, Reading rhe firm of 
Zieber & Herbine, whom we reported some 
time ago had embarked in the hosiery man 


ufacturing business, has now changed its 
name to Zieber, Herbine & Co. They are 
located at 506 Kerper St. They manufacture 
cotton goods 


—*South Carolina, Spartansburg The 
Spartansburg Knitting Mill Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000. J 
J.Gentry is president and treasurer and D. 
C. Correll, secretary. 


South Carolina, Williston The hosiery 
factory of L. A. Green & Son, on Rosemary 
Creek, three miles from this place, is receiv. 
ing new machinery, for the manufacturing 
of yarn for knitting purposes 


—Tennessee, Chattanooga. It is reported 
that Knoxville is to have another knitting 
mill. The promoters of the new enterprise 
are said to be Edgar George and’ A. A 
Du Rocher, both young business men in this 
city. The new plant will contain at least 
10,000 worth of new machinery, with which 
to mannfacture socks, underwear, and other 
knit goods. 


-*Vermont, Woodstock. The woolen mill 
that we recently reported bad been sold; we 
now learn will be converted into a knitting 
plant, for the manufacture of hosiery 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


New York, Phoenix Mills The Index 
Knitting Mills are being changed from a 
four to a six set plant. 


—Virginia, Petersburg. The knitting fa 
tory is to be removed to the upper floors of 
the building corner Sycamore and Washing 
ton Sts., on or about Dec. 15th. 40 new addi 
tional machines have been purchased, and 
about $12,000 will be expended in improving 
the plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Maine, Westbrook The Saccarrappa 
Hosiery Co., it is said, will resume opera 
tions some time in January. 


—Massachusetts, Spencer. The Massasoit 
Knitting Co., which has been closed down 
for some time, has resumed operations in 
part. It is thought that they will be running 
tull time before long. 


Seamless 
— Hosiery. 


The finest and best 
Knit Fabrics for any 





purpose, are made on 


Spring Beard Needles. 


There is only one 
Seamless Knitting .. 


Machine using Spring 
Beard Needles 


Superior to all other machines in 
Simplicity, 
Durability, 
Large Product, 
Fine Cauges, 

Superiority of Fabric, 

And as a Money-Maker. 


THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 
INVITED. 


Full information may 
be had by applying 
to the builders 


National Automatic Knitter 
COMPANY, 


| 1724-26-28 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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E. JENCKES MANFG CO., 


181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


PROPRIETORS AND BUILDERS OF 


THE ELECTRIC 
Automatic Knitting Machine. 


Simple in Construc- AS — Change of Cylinders can 
th “= be made Instantly. 





Compactly Built. If desired, the heel can 


be made larger than 


Entirely Automatic, the toe. 


Contains fow parts Produces the most elas- 
which are all 


Interchangeable. 


tic and perfect nar 
rowing yet 


obtained. 


All Motions Rotary 
and Positive. 


Cylinders made from the 
finest grade of 
Steel. 
One-half inch Belt 
Drives this 
Machine. 


Operators can be taught 


in a few days. 


Can be run at a 
Greater Speed 
than any y 
Other Machine on fl4 
the Market. 


Parts can be furnished 
to change the diam« 
ter of a machine 
at small ex 


pense. 





ter 


Any desired gauge on same machine by simply changing cylinder, which can be done 
instantly 


For Seamless Hosiery, Wool,’Cotton or Silk 
FROM THE COARSEST TO THE FINEST GAUGE. 


Equally adapted for making men’s, ladies’, children’s or infants, hose, or for footing Ribbed 
Hose of any description 


This machine can be arranged to automatically change heel 
and toe thread; also to knit striped stockings automatically. This 
has never before been done successfully on a full automatic ma- 
chine. The machine can also be adjusted to knit high spliced 
heels and double soles. 

Southern Office: Charlotte Machine Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
Philadelphia Office: Room 370, Bourse Building. 


Machines may be scen in operation at either Office, or at the Factory, 
Pawtucket. KR. I, . 
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PERSEVERANCE MitLs. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., "jy" 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall, 1897, Samples Now Ready. 


Lace Pecwesrarnsence LOQINGS 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEMING <€& CHAPIN, 
Braids ,,Tapes “, Yarns *, 3 Th reads 


















Use the Genuine Patented 


“\ CROCHET LAC 
/ _ EDGINGS. 


Manufactured under eg “4 atent 
granted December, 18 


The Best Sglisiag Yes = =—6p9 (5 Church St. Philadelphia, : Pa. 








GCERMANTOWN 


Sereme LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 


itn iui etd F. A. BYRAM, 


sm Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St,, Selling Agents. 








GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 


sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR “KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
- COHOES,ALBANY CO.,N. i. _/* 


‘SOLE 0) 


JE] 4 UOND9E BAL pue INDY 


SHIRT 
Border Machines 
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The Unique "Tr THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented for 


FULL AUTOMATIC | Knitting Wool Stockings. 
SEAMLESS KNITTER 


Any kind of stock can be 
used, 


The best tabric. 


Changes yarn in the heel and 
toe automatically. 


Well built, strong and dur 





rransfer device most practi 


cal. able, 
‘ , Iligh grade 
No delicate parts Simple 
construction 7 
Light running 
Needles all alike and inex ~~ 
pensive No cylinder to give trouble. 


No sliding sinkers to wear 
out 


Machine easily managed. 


, Most liberal heels. 
No weights required 





JAMES TAYLOR, 


Sole Selling Agent. 


835 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 
133 Sheldon St., HARTFORD, CONN 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 

















HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 










At PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
qs 








a 819-21 TAYLOR ST. 
Jos Yi PEARSON 1 KENSINGTON PHILA 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, vom I Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. lso 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK, - Little Falls, N. Y. 
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New Ilumpshire, Ashland. The Ashland 
Knitting Co.’s plant has been started up 
They have been idle for the past six or 
seven montbs 


—*New Jersey, Phillipsburg. The knitting 
establishment of Messrs. Seifert & Elton 
heart, which was removed here from Vine 
land about one year ago, and was started up 
January last and operated until October, 
when it was closed down, as reported by us 
at that time, has been purchased by William 
F. Carty and W. H. Souders. The new firm 
is now commencing operations, and will 
soon be running full time with a full force 


—New York, Amsterdam After being 
closed down for two months, the Star Hos 
iery Mill has resumed operations 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Greene 
Knitting Co. is making preparations for the 
starting of its mill immediately after the 
holidays. This mill has been closed down 
for several months. 


—*New York, Cohoes. We are informed 
that the Argyle Knitting Mill has resumed 
operations. Under date of October 10th 
last, we published the facts concerning 
the sale of this mill to Peter McCarthy, 
of Troy, N. Y., and we understand that he 
isthe party who is operating the mill. 


—*New York, Waterford. The Clyde Knit 
ting Co. have filed articles of incorporation. 
The company proposes to manufacture 
knitted underwear in the plant formerly 
operated by the Coluinbia Knitting Co. The 
capital stock is $25,000. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


-North Carolina, Asheboro. It 
that the Asheboro Knitting Co., which is not 
now operating its mill, will in all proba 
bility not resume operations for some time 
to come. 


is reported 


Silk. 


New Mills. 


—*New Jersey, Stirling. The contract for 
the erection of the Stirling Silk Mill Co.’s 
new mill has been given to J. Diehl, of 
Bernardsville. 


—*New York, Watertown. The roof is now 
being placed on the new silk mill of El) 
wood Bros. 


—Pennsylvania, Coatesville. There is a 
movement on foot here looking to the 
erection of a silk factory. Jesse Shalicross 
is reported to be at the head of the project. 


—*Pennsylvania, Ephrata. We have 
further information concerning the location 
of a silk manufacturing plant in this place 
The citizens have recently held a mass 
meeting, at which $10,000 was pledged to 
Westerhof? Bros. & Napier, silk manufactur 
ers, at Paterson, N. J.,to move their plant 
here within thirty days. The offer is said to 
have been accepted. 


-Pennsylvania, Leighton. We are in 
formed that a prominent silk manufacturer 
has made a proposition to locate a silk mill 
in this place. 


-S. B. Ardrey & Sons of Bristol, Pa., 
report that business shows a very decided 
improvement. Their machine is finding 
favor among hosiery and underwear manu 
facturers, and is now being adapted for 
gloves and mittens 


HEGEMAN’S 


Pat. SEAMLESS 


FELT BOBBIN COVERS. 


fh 
Wh il 


Felt Seam 
less Bobbin 


Covers will 





outlast half a 
dozen flannel 
or corduroy 
covers, and 
havenoseams 
to catch the 
yarn while in 


use, 





— ALSO — 


MILL BRUSHES. 
JOHN HECEMAN, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 





For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automat 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric 

SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needjes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 


color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


| 760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


Write tor Descriptive ¢ stalogue. 
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S. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


Bristol, Pa., U.S. 


Manufacturers ot ‘he 
New and Improved 


Brushing Machine 


For Fleecing Knit Goods. 
Carefully Constructed, Substantially 
Built, 

Filtering Oilers, 


Parte Removable Without Dis 
turbing Frame, 
































Delicate Adjustment, High Speed wit 
Durability. 


CYCLONE DRYERS 


For Stockings, Underwear, Stock, 


YARNS, CLOTH, ETC. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Textile Machinery Co. 


Hancock Street 


above 
Lehigh Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STOCK DRYER. 





CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 
Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW CHAMPION 
Rib Knitting Machines, 
Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send tor Descriptions 


Scott’s Patent Fulling Mills 


FOR 


HOSIERY 


AND 
UNDERWEAR. 


The “Hollow Beater” is 
a great improvement 





NEW “CHAMPION” CROCHET MACHINE 





Send for Prices. 

















KNITTING NEEDLES 








Facts and Gossip. 


—Connecticut, East Haddam. The execu 
tors of the estate of the late Emory Johnson 
are busily engaged in the inventory and ap 
praisal of his estate. Mr. Johnson owned 
two small cotton mills, engaged in the 
manufacture oftwine, It is hoped that one 
of the mills may be started up within a few 
days. His son, E. Emory Johnson, will 
manage the property. 


—Illinois, Rockford. The Rockford Mitten 
& Hosiery Co. have certified to an increase 
in capital stock froin $150,000 to $300,000, 


—Maine, Springvale. There have been 
rumors in the local press to the effect that 
the Springvale Cotton Mills were going out 
of business, and that the plant would be 
sold. We are officially informed that this 
report is entirely without foundation. The 
mill, like many others, has been shut down 
for a number of months, and does not yet 
see any encouragement for starting up in 
the immediate tuture, but when business 
conditions improve, it will again resume 
work. The directors have no present inten. 
tion of selling the plant 


—Maine, Westbrook. The Westbrook Mfg 
Co. is reported to have defaulted on its bond 
interest. 


—Maryland, Baltimore. The Domestic 
Hosiery Mill, successor to the Baltimore 
Hosiery Mill,is now operating 75 knitting 
machines on cotton hosiery and half hose 
Howard Diggs is president, and William F 
Bowling, treasurer. 


—Massachusetts, Boston. It is said that a 
petition is to be presented by Massachusetts 
capitalists at the next session of the Stat« 
legislature, asking to be incorporated as a 
corporation, ior the purpose of constructing 
dams, locks, canals, etc., at Mitchell’s Falls, 
Mass., to improve‘and preserve the wate: 
power of the Merrimac River in and between 
Lawrence and Haverhill. 


~Massachusetts, Clinton. We are informed 
that the Clinton Absorbent Cotton Plant has 
been leased trom J. A. Needham by a syndi 
cate, composed of W. H. Fay, John Kelley 
and James Boylan, of Lancaster, who will 
operate under the style name of the Clinton 
Batting Co. Charles A. Brown, of Man 
chester, has been selected as manager, and 
James A. Needham, superintendent 


—*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The loss by 
fire at the Washington Mills has been ad 
justed. $200,000 is said to be the amount 
agreed upon. 


~Massachusetts,Newburyport. The plant 
ot the Victoria Mills Corporation, it is said, 
is now being offered for sale by the execu 
tors of the late William L. Chase, formerly 
president of the company. 


—Massachusetts, Plymouth. Ata meeting 
of the stock holders of the Russell Mills 
Corporation recently held here, the directors 
were empowered to sell or dispose of all or 
any part of the property. e 


—Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Capron 
Woolen Co. was dissolved January Ist, 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


ricer == 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
ORION TREAT, 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
Patented May 6. 1890. 


Manchester Green, - Conn, 
All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. : 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STAR NEEDLE (0. 

Spring Knitting Need.es 
ad Points from the 
Bast Cast Steel Sa- See — 
t sfaction Guaran- 
teed, = 
S.K, Paramore 

Manager,  —— 


New Britain, Conn. | 
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SF le ine net eee aiane Coes. | STANTON & LEWIS, 


Henry Capron, of Uxbridge, and Royal C. 
Taft, of Providence. The corporation has 
been in existence about ten years. The 
main building is owned by Henry Capron, 
while the small shoddy mill close by is 
owned by Charles C. Capron. It is now ex. | 
pected that this smaller plant will continue | 
in operation. 





Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders =» Dials. 


316 and 318 BRANCH 8T.. 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA, 
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James H. Quicter, © THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 








| Established 1872, 
Certified Teacher of Frame-Work | COEBOES, =, WZ. 


Knitting. City and Guild, of 


ne a SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Information given on all subjects re- | '°" Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


lating to the manufacture and finishing CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

of Hosierv and Hosiery Fabries FOLDING, ao AND CUTTING ma 
. . chines, automat 

| POWER NECK “MARKERS 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- | RIB CUTTERS. 
Irregular Form 


chinery used in the knitting and allied | CUTTING MACHINERY 


trades, for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, ete. 
sa Write for Catalogue. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the | 
| JOHN S. PALMER, 
KNITTERS CIRCULAR Manufacturer of 


- : | PAPER BOXES for Hosiery and 
AND MONTHLY RECORD Mansa Goatn. 
rhe only British journal solely devoted to Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. | Ber @vecthints 
Send for sample copy | 
and Underwear, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 
ii Millstone Lane, | For Samples and other information, address 


LEICESTER, England. | HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st., w. ¥. 





the interest of the hosiery trace 





ADDRESS 








The acknowledged PEONEER among KRavelers and Trimmers is 


THE 
““CHAMPLIN.”’ 


Patented Feb. 18, 1890, 

















Guaranteed Free 


Works from 
perfectly on . 
the very finest Infringement. 


BALBRIGGAN 


and 
EGYPTIAN WORK, 
or Wool Work of any Gauge. 
A Primary Invention protected by 
a Pioneer Patent ; \ 
Manufactured Exclusively by the 
UNION RAVELER COMPANY, 
469 Riwer Street, "06s" H. Brown, Pres. qpyRoOow, IN. Ww. 
. ALLED K FOLLOWING DE 

U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appea WALLACE, ¢ Jipar We are unable to doubt that the machines of 
Ad tL. Appell . A . ling 1 f the ¢ t Court ould ve reversed, with costs against 

Eugene H. Brown, Appellant Siessian tha Wl, With deat of that cows.” #9 Pod. toe 
Preduction Peints: Increased 8 dozen per day on each Looper; fewer parts and all inter 
changeable ; runs longer without attention, and better built It is for vour interest to try your figures 


on the increased production for one year’s tim, and see what manufacturers are saving by the use of 


this machine. rRIAL GIVEN FRKE OF CHARGE. 
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New Hampshire, Exeter. At a special | ¢f 
meeting of the directors of the Exeter Mfg. 55 
Co.,the matter of leasing the mills of the STA N D AR D Q 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Mtg. Co., which were re 


cently purchased by G. K. Kent, was placed 
in the hands of the directors. 








eng 


—New Jersey, Hawthorne. A report 
states that the American Silk Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., of this place, has purchased 
the Columbian Dye & Print Works, operated 
by Abegg Silk Printing Co., at Middietown, 

. Y., On «a similar line of work aus that being 
done’ here by the American Silk Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. The Middletown Mill has an 
operative Capacity about equal to that of 
the Hlawthorn establishment. Wm.Arnold, 
of the Hawthorn Co., will be in charge of the 
Middletown works 





—*New York, Amsterdam. The three knit 
ting mills of Warner De Forest & Co. have 
been sold at auction, to close up the business 
of the firm, as we previously reported it 
would be. The No. 1 mill was bought by 
Francis Morris and W. 8. Van Brocklin for 
$14,000. The No.2 mill was bid in by H. C. 
Grieme for $20,000, and the No. 3 mill went to 
Alexander Faulds tor $26,000. The plant ts 
modern, and cost in the agg: egute, it is said, 
over $250,000 








) 
: 
; 


—New York, Brooklyn. Articles of incor 
poration have been filed by the Pennsyl 
vania Silk Co. The objects of the corpora 
tion are to manufacture, buy and sell silks 
Capital stock is $50,000, 31000 of which has 
been paid in. Josiah W. Place and George 
W. Thompson, of Brooklyn, and Matthew W&. 
Collins, of New York City, are the incor 
porators. 


—New York, Buffalo. John C. Sanford, 

proprietor of the Fashion Knitting Mill, at 

Cohoes, is shipping bis machinery to this 

° place, where he intends to locate perma. 
nently. For the present he has leased a 

building on Niagara St., where he will 

place his machinery in position for com- 

mencing Operations as soon as possible 

This is the man who offered to sell out at 50 

cents on the dollar if McKinley was elected. 


-—*New York, Cohoes. Woodward & Still 
man, cotton brokers at 16 William St., New 
York City, have purchased the machinery 
of the Enterprise Knitting Mill, for which it 
is said they puid $19,000. There were four 
chattel mortgages, aggregating #36 000, on 
this mill, one of which was held by Wood 
ward & Stillman. It is said that after the 
expenses are paid the proceeds of the sale 
will not realize for the creditors more than 
” cents on the dollar. 








—New York, Fonds. We have a report 
that the Fonda Knitting Mills have been 
leased by H. 8. Hilton, of Schenectady. tor a 
term of three years, with the privilege of 








WM. MILLS, 


120 N. @th Street, Philadelphia. 








Sole Agent for the Kruse & Murphy High COTTON — --~ INTERNATIONAL 

Speed, Elastic Stitehb, Double Thread. Trim pEPOSITION. 

ming and Welting for Hosiery and Under ATLANTA, GA., November Ist, 1895 

wear. All kinds of repairing. This certifies that the Appropriate Jury 

All makes of New and Second-Hand | !}45 awarded to the STANDARD MACHINE 

Machines. CO., ot Philudelphia, Pa.. Diploma ef Honor 

and GOLD MEDAL—Automatiec Knitting Mach- 
inery. 


STEPHEN A. ASHMAN, [eee OP PrStaent Jury of Awards 


C. A. COLLIER, 


Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials oa naon MACHINE CO. 


| 
| 
| 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. | Poe. ADELPHIA, Street, 





For Kuitting Machinery, 
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CARDER,;RS TOOLS. 
LEWIS'S PATENT CARD CLAMPS. 


THE BEST IN USE. 


Also Improved Card Ratchets, Ham 
mers, Gauges, Washer Needles, Card 
Tooth Pullers, Tubes, Scrapers, etc. Also 
ing Improved Wire Cutters. 


Gardner & Reid’s CARD TOOTH RAISER, 


For Setting Up Bent Teet 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST No. 3 TO 
WM. Ho. BROWN, 

No. 81 Mechanic Street, - Worcester, Mass. 


THe LOWELL —w- 
TEXTILE SCHOOL, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Will open February ist, 1807, for day and evening instruction in 


Carding, Combing, 
Spinning, Weaving, 


and 


Designing all Varieties of Textiles. 


For further information address, 


CHRISTOPHER P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


MANUFPACTURGRS AND IMPORTERS OF THE FOLLOWING GOODS: 





Fallers Porcupines 
Feed Rollers in Brass Shells Rivets 
Gill Brass Rotary Gills 
Gills and Gill Bars Spreader Pins 


Bagging Loom Reeds 
Cotton Banding 
Oard Clothing in Leather 
Card Olothing in Wood 


Card Pins Hackles Steel Springs 
Circles Hackle Pins Steel Wire 
Comber Needles Jennie Pins Tentering Pins 


Needle Pointed Goods 
Picker Teeth 


Waste Machine Clothing and Teeth 
Weavers Combs 


Comb Pins 
Drawing Frame Pins 


ALSO GENERAL MILL SUPPLIES. 
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% AND 34 AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton <& 


0’ Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 


Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





The Hodgson & Holt Mfg. Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE ABEL MACHINE Co., 


LACONIA, N. HH. 
Builders of Knitting Machinery of Every Description. 


Rib Machines, Crochet Machines, Winders, Fulling Mills, 


Fashioning Machines, Seamers 
Cutters. Steam 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


and Loopeis, Webbine Shears or 
Presses, Fans, Etc. 





purchasing the same, ata stated price, at the 
expiration of that time. Preparations are 
now being made to re-open the mills 
Addttional machinery will be added. 
This mill has been practically idle for the 
past four years,and is owned by Hon 
Shanahan, Wm. 8. Briggs and John E. Ashe 
who operate under the firm name of Shana 
han, Briggs & Co 


—New York, Northville. The firm of John 
A. Williard & Co., which is composed 
John A. Williard,Geo. E. Van Arnum and 
Scott Patridge, has purchased the interest 
ofthe company known as the Ear! Knitting 
Mill, which business they will continue to 
operate under the new management 





oO 


*New York, Waterford. It is said that 
Thomas Breslin, James H. Shine and John 
Hl. Pynes, of this place and Cohoes, and | 


J Goodrich, of New York, and Samuel Bol 
ton, of Lansingburgh, have decided to be 


come incorporated as a stock company, ti 
operate the Columbia Knitting Co.’s plant 
that we recently reported had been pur 


chased by Jobn H. Pynes 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The mill erected 
here last fall by Clough Bros, for the manu 
facture of hosiery is said to have been rented 
by a firm from Brooklyn, N. Y., who will 
operate the same, but not as a textile mill 
The twelve knitting machines which the 
plant contained have been removed 


—Pennsylvania, Germantown Markland 
& Roessler, who lease a part of the James 
Hall mills, at Conshohocken, are said to 
have decided on removing to this place, 
where they will secure larger quarters, 
which will enable them to accommodate 
their increasing business. 


Pennsylvania, Millville The Millville 
Worsted Co. has received its charter rhey 
have a capital of $25,000 


Pennsylvania, Philadelpbia A new 
company to be known as the Angora Mi 
Co. has succeeded to the estate 
Callaghan B. Macken is 
Charles E. Callaghan, secretary and 





ure! They will continue to mani 
cotton hosiery and warp yarns. T 
igents are Charles J. We b & Co. of Phila 
lelphia 

Pennsylvania, Phil 1delphia The T. J 
Mustin Knitting Co. has a juegment note ot 
$15,750 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Phe Ridge 


wood Hosiery Co. has been re organized. and 
Thomas Herbert will 
January Ist, 1897 


succeed to the business 


Pennsylvanie, Stowe Messrs Jacob 
Fedgeley and Wm Auchenbach, together 
with a number of the stockho!l rs of the 
Bannockburn Mill, are taking ste ps looking 
to the forming of a new company , 
purpose of operating the mill 





for the 


Rhode Island, Centreville. 
iamage estimated at some $50,000 
it the Kent Woolen Mill by the « xplosion of 
two boilers, which also caused the deaths of 
several people, and injuries to many others 


Property 
was caused 


William Moseley, of Highlandville. is 
me of the oldest manufacturers of elasti 
hosiery in this section of the « ountry, and 
still retains his firmly established business 
although his son has for many years had 


au 
plant of his own in the same town 
1. B. Thorpe, of Hiehlan ille, Ma 
runs one of the busiest of many hiv:« of 
hosiery industry in that place He reports 


in improvement in trade since election 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Over S88500 &. P. & a 


Absolutely sate at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con- 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for rerairs, than any 
boller on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J. BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














sees sheet) SECTIONAL CRATE 


TOP AND SIDE VIEW. 





Send for Prices and Descriptive Circulars of this and other Grate Bars. 
THE ARCAND CRATE BAR WORKS, 


I2s LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHAS. MUNSON BELTING C0., 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


116 and 118 North Fourth St., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURE 





PURE CHESTNUT OATS 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. 


We guarantee our Belts to give better 
satisfaction than all other makes 


ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States, 


Long Distance Telephone, 62-94, 

















Failures and Suspensions. 


—Massachusetts,Clinton. TheJ. B. Parker 
Machine Co., builders of wool working ma 
chinery, have made a voluntary assignment 
to C. J. Bancroft. The company was at 
tached for $10,000,in favor of the First 
National Bank, last week. It is hoped that 
the business may be continued. This con- 
cern was founde d by J. B. Parker, in 1851 


—New York, Binghamton. Tyler P 
Larned, who has been acting as temporary 
receiver of the Binghamton Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed permanent receiver He 
will close up the affairs of the company as 
soon as it can conveniently be done. 


—*North Carolina, Cumberland. The Cam 
berland Cotton Mills, valued at $30,000, and 
on which New Yorkers held a $22,000 mort 
gage, have been sold at auction for 36000 
rownsend E. Taylor is the purchaser. Itis 
not known if he will operate the mills, or 
not. By some it is thought that he pur 
chased the mills for the old company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Executions 
have been issued on judgment notes aggre 
gating $18,196, against James Wright & Son, 
yarn manufacturers, located on Auburn St 
It is stated that the liabilities of the firm 
will reach $25,000, 


—Rhode Island, Bridgeton. Two attach 
ments against Walter F. Slade & Co., who 
operate the Bridgeton Worsted Co., have 
been placed, and at a meeting of the credi 
tors it was voted that the firm be petitioned 
into insolvency. Liabilities are estimated 
at $105,864.30 Assets, $22,000. 


*Rhode Island, East Greenwich. Con- 
cerning the Phenix Woolen Mill, which we 
reported as being financially embarassed, 
we now learn that further attachments 
have been levied on the machinery and 
other eflects of the company, and that the 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


company has petitioned into insolvency, 
It is said their liabilities amount to $300,000, 
with possible assets of $250,000. 


Fires. 


-Indiana, Crawfordsville. The old Ladogo 
Woolen Mill has been entirely destroyed by 
fire. The mill has not been in operation for 
some time, 


—New Hampshire, Farmington. The un 
derwear mill of Charles E. Drew, situated at 
the lower end of the village, has been en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. This is the mill 
that was formerly known as the Wm. W. 
Hayes Saw & Box Mill, but has been occu 
pied forthe past three years by Mr. Drew, 
for the manufacture of Swiss ribbed under- 
wear. It is said that Mr. Drew’s loss will 
probably amount to from $20,000 to $25,000, 
on which he had insurance to the amount of 
£16,000 


—New York, Esperance. The knitting mil! 
of the Lee Mfg. Co. was totally destroyed by 
fire on Nov. 26th. The loss on the property 
is about $10,000. The plant was insured fo1 
$5000. W. P. Harvey, the manager of the 
mill, is said to have lost $8000, with 80 per 
cent. insurance. 


—New York, Hudson. The storehouse con 
nected with Groats’ knitting mill was re 
cently damaged by fire to the extent of 
$12.00", on which there was an insurance of 
#8000. 


-North Carolina, Mayodan. The Mayodan 
Cotton Mill recently sustained considerable 
damage from fire 


—Pennsylvania, Doe Run. The one-set 
mill owned by George Barton has been en 
tirely destroyed by fire, which is supposed 
to have been ignited with intent to destroy 
Cotton carpet yarns and laps were manu 
factured. 





OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
ELECTRICITY. 


First Cost Not Great. 


Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 


Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR 


FROM YOUR MILL, 


BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHNECETADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa 
New York, N. Y Atlanta, Ga 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Buffalo. N. Y Columbus, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Va Nashville, Tenn 


Baltimore, Md. FOREIGN DEPT: 


Chicago, Il Dallas, Tex 
Detroit, Mich Ilelena, Mont. 
Omaha, Neb Denver, Colo 


’ 
San Francisco, al 
Poitiand, Ore 


St. Louis, Mo 


| Schenectady, 
+New York Siice, ‘i Broad 
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THE LOMBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 








wok ee tle! Alay Be eo RS, 








The only practical Governor for regulating within close limits, the 
speed of Turbine Water-Wheels working under wide and sudden var- 
iations of load. Applicable to any make of Turbine and any kind of 
load. The use of this Governor gives a Turbine regulation which com- 
pares favorably with the best steam engine practice. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


— LONBARD—— 


Water-Wheel Governor Co.. 


61 Hampshire Street, (Roxbury District, ) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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—Washington, Tacoma rhe racoma consolidated into two corporations. The 
Woolen Mills Co. is said to be making ar first, the Glen Lyon Dye Works, has been in 
rangements for the establishment of a corporated with a capital stock of 400,000 
wholesale clothing manufactory in this This company,will assume the management 
place, that will give employment to 150 ot the bleachery at Saylesville. The other 
persons. ompany is sincorporated with a capits al 

stock of $1,250,000, end —_ manage the Lor- 

-Rhode Island, Providence The business raine Mills at Say] esvil and the Crefeld 

of W. FF. & F.C. Sayles is to be divided, and Mills at Westerly, and will be known as the 
all the mall interests of this family will be Lorraine Mfg. Co. 





WATER - POWER 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 


rhe limit of government of wate r-power is often deter 
ned by the design and construction ot plant. Consult us if 
possible before completing your plans, 


With OUR COMPOUND REGULATORS 
we will undertake ar id guarantee the govern ment of water 
power forall purposes, inc ing Electric Railway, 
Pewee and Lighting Plants. We make and sell all 





of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanica! Governors snd other 
dev ces for t ¢ government of water-power. Expert advice 
furnished on ay P| icatior If results of your present syste: 
ire not satistac ry write us Addre ill irquiries to 





THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 
MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 


CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
niger emg FOR ANY SITUATION 
CEARINCG of a!! kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Addaress, &.O. Box 124A. 
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BURNHAM’S “™ "crs; cn 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
fall or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 


WATER WHEELS 


MANY SIZES AND STYLES. UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 


oy} d POWER PLA NTS ~s eaten St pg Om ag be 


power wit! nallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 













UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Write for pamphlet of either, stating your wants. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A 
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—ee “™ Machine & Engine Co. 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO. 
p Office and Works 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL ... 
CORLISS STEAM 
~ ENCINES, sus ———— 


PENNEY’S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using ammonia and PICTET su) 





phurous oxide system 
New York Office Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, lron and brass Castings 
Room 44, Taylor Building » Cire 
941 CORELANDT 81 Send forour Descriptive Circulars. 





Complete lenses, & PHILLIDe 
Motive Power HEDDeES i Re 










Jewar 
* No. K, 


high Pressure 
‘ondensin: 8 Ompow 
TUBULAR BOILERS. 
Heavy Fy WHEELS 


: SIZES uP To 
—~ 36 FT. DIA. BY 1O FT. FACE. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 


—Connecticut, East Hampton. We are in- 
formed that a new factory is being built for 
Starr Bros., in which they will manufacture 
fish netting, etc. 


—Delaware, Wilmington. Brandywine 
Dye Works is the name of a new company 
that has just been chartered. The incorpo 
rators are Alfred D. Warner, Archibald 8. 
Reed and William D. Mullen, Jr. The capi 
tal stock is $20,000. The works and offices 
will be located in this city. 


—Massachusetts, Webster. It is said that 
Charles F. Robinson is making preparations 
to start a dye house in the building formerly 
occupied by the Webster Valley Woolen Co. 


—New York, Seneca. A report states tbat 
Martin J. Burke will establish dye works in 
this place. 


—Rhode Island, Providence. We are in 
formed that the National Elastic Webbing 
Co. has commenced operations in the fac 
tory at 85 cy St.,and that they have 
bought out the Hopedale Elastic Goods Co., 
of Hopedale, Mass., which now gives then 
107 looms, 50 of which have already been 
started up. They employ 75 hands 


—Wisconsin, Sheboygan. The Sheboygan 
Knitting Co. has decided, so we are in 
formed, to move its yarn spinning plant 
which it now operates at Grafton to this 
place, and with that end in view are now 
building a large addition to their knitting 
plant in this city. 


PENSTOCKS 


Eulargements and Improvements. 


—Muassaehusetts, Lowell here is a re 
port that contracts have been placed for the 
building of an addition to the Lowell 
Bleachery. 


—Rhode Island, East Greenwich. A brick 
addition is being built to the rear of the 
Bourne Bleachery. 


—New Jersey, Lodi. A report states tha, 
the Bergen Bleach & Dye Works, at Pomp 
ton Lakes, have been leased by John 
syrnes, of this place, and that he will start 
the same at an early day. These works 
have been idle for some little time. 


South Carolina, Charleston. The Char 
leston Cotton Mill was not sold on Dec. 28th, 
as it was intended it should be, owing to 
an order of the court postponing the same 
It is understood that the sale is only tempo 
rarily postponed, in order to protect the 
rights of all concerned, 


—Vermont, Ludlow. James 8. Gill and 
Fred O. Knight, who have operated the 
Ludlow Woolen Mills‘as partners for several 
years, have dissolved partnership Mr. 
Knight will’continue,the business, and has 
leased Mr. Gill’s interest in the real estate 
Mr. Knight has been connected with the 
Ludlow Woolen Mills for 25 years. He is a 
director in the Black River Woolen Co., and 
director and vice-president of the Ludlow 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


-The York Cotton Mills, Yorkville, 8. C., 
are now receiving shipme nts of mac hine ry. 
The Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., of Pawtucket, are supplying the picking 
machinery, cards, drawing and speeders. 





IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 





WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
They will stand any head of 

water, they can be made of 


any size desired ; 277 have be en steal and approved for years 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466. 


EFaix Eiawen, Vt.! 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


I will remove and prevent Boiler-Seaies, prevent pitting, and all 
forms of corrosion, in any steam boiler at very small cost. Send sample 
of boiler--cale, the size of a quarter, for chemical test made free of cost, 
which will enable us to compound an article to meet the special re 


quirements of your feed water. Address, 


GEO. Ww. LORD, 
Manufacturing Chemist. Philadelphia, Pa. 
“BEAUTIES IN ARC” pamphlet with full particulars, sent on request 


What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam and Gas Coals to the manufac 
turers of New England, the Dominion Coal Company (Limited), is prepared 








to quote prices that will prove satisfactory to consumers. 


ADDRESS: 


DOMINION COAL CO. Ltd. 


92S Milk Street, 
Boston. 
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THe Currwis 


Steam & 


Grease S E PA RATO R 


Is a thoroughly practical instrument, made 
on scientific principles. 


IT WILL 


separate water from steam, and so _ deflect 
the water that it cannot possibly get back 
into the current. 


IT WILL 


separate grease and sediment from exhaust 
steam. The construction of the Separator is 
such that the grease may be drawn off at 
intervals, and the sediment. removed by taking 
off the cover which removes the float and 
exposes the interior. 











The General Use of this Separator is Evidence of Its Superiority. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DESTE & SEELEY CO., 


29 to 33 HAVERHILL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
New York, 109 Liberty St.; Chicago, 218 Lake St. 
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Business Conditions 


The erpereenee ot large manutacturers in 
such a line of business as the Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Co., offers a very good barometer 
of ss trade conditions. The Dixon Co. 
write us the following interesting letter 

“In looking back over the year 1896, there 
is no denying some of the facts which show 
out very clearly. The volume of our busi 
ness has been less than in 1895, though not 
so very much less. We were hopeful of bet 
ter business up to the time when the money 
question enfered politics, and was followed 
by its train of uncertaintics and want of 
confidence. 

“Accounts have been hard to collect, 
although we believe our customers have 
been anxiousto pay promptly. Weknow they 
have written us manly and business-like 
letters which made us confident of their 
honesty, and showed us how exceedingly 
hard it was to get hold of ready cash. Notes 
were of course often sent u-~, but, as renew 
als rather than payments were almost cer- 
tain to be expected, the notes could not 
safely be negotiated. 

‘Altogether our experience is that 189 has 
been a season of har.! times and many mo 
ments of uncertainty, but nevertheless the 
spirit of self-help and mutual help has been 
alive allthe time and is now making itself 
felt inthe way of better business, which will 
be still better later on. 

“The outcome of the election made some 
difference in our shipping department, for 
we held a number of orders dependent on 
the election of McKinley, and as we have 
known of similar instances, we can have no 
doubt as to McKinley’s election being a 
benefit to the country aside from any politi 
cal question, 

‘As for 1897, business prospects are good— 
at least good toall whoare inany way hope 
ful or energetic. Even in 1896 we quite 
largely increased our business in those lines 
where we put in some extra hard and intel 
ligent work. 

“Probably bussiness men are not excep 
tionsto Mr. Atkinson’s favorite quotation 
trom Emerson: ‘Manis as lazy as he dares 
to be,’ and we shall therefore shake off any 
lethargy that may have settled on us, and 
start in on 1897 at a record pace, for collec 
tions are now very good, and everything so 
far as we can see is encouraging to all man 
ufacturers tor both home and export trade.” 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The trustees 
of the Harris Fstate have for some time 
been engaged in converting one of the de 
serted mills on Main St. into a store and 
office building. 





Endorsed by Loard of Fire Ur 
SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 


ae Durable and 


iderwriters, 


—_ 311 Walnut &t., 


t the recent me« 


PHILA., P 
ting of N. E. Cotton ba 


Hahn's ‘iiic.vea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted t 
six or twelve stati 
and the keys are all « 
ferent A liberal a 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For circu 
lars, prices and further 
information address 
NANZ & © 2. ° 
116 A Chambers Stree 
NEW YORK, 


Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys an: other 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley cirenlar No. 5 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 3d St Long 
Island City, 1 


PASSENGER. 
X© FREIGHT 


ELEVBU ce 


53} STATE State, FP 
K0STON 

















Horii 0: 
92-98 © ew yorn’ ROHECTER. NY. 


ODGES BUILDING, 


Detroit. 2000 jwUse 
McCALVEY ELEVATOR WORKS. 


Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


Cc. F TAYLOR, 602 604 Cherry St. 
I fanage sr. PHILADELPHIA. 


ELEVATORS Hoists Waiters for any place, capacity «r 
+ weight. Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin 


ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Va. 
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YALE} “OUNDRY 
S\AlsEM.MASS. 


ACHINE SHOP 





ELECTRIC, REL ‘ann HAND Pows, R: 
‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


Especially adapted for Mills Factories «Mercantile Buildinas. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 





IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
BV OVS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
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APPLIANCES 





IMPERIAL 


MARK. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 


ind prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. 


card and we will call. 


Send us a postal 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 


- 824 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





DILEL 
CASTINGS 


Cross-Heads, Rockers, Piston- Heads, et 


STEEL CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FROM 1 TO 40,000 POUNDS WEIGHT. 


Of Open Hearth,Chester or Bessemer Steel 
True to Pattern. 


Gearing of all kinds, Crank Shafts, Knuckles 


Sound. Solid. 


for Car Couplers. 


, for Locomotives 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., 


Works, Chester, Pa. 


Office, 407 Library St., Phila... Pa. 





Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 
for SINGEING FURNACES. 














Welding, Melting, 


ete., with 
FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & C0., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 


srazing, 


Also for Annealing, Forging, Enameling | 
Drop Forging | 








SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED an! 
TANK PUMPS 


In four sizes for Hot 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Single, 420 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 4 Double, 
per Hour 





1680 gals. 


| Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


| 24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y 





THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers ot 





ler Covers and Lace Leather. 





BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery, Rol- 
221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | [fe Goulds Mfg. Co., S*NK yi" 


ECONOMICAL — DURABLE 
EFFICIENT 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


SATISFACTORY 
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AMERICAN TOOL AND MACHINE 60,, 


802 F'ederal Strect, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Weston Hydro Extractor, 





Improved Worrall Friction 
CUT-OFF COUPLINCS AND PULLEYS. 


Patent Spring Needle 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 


Formerly made by American Twist Drill Co. 





SHAFTING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ith St. & ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
136 LIBERTY STREET. 
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Cold Storage for Woolens. 


Ihe wonderful development of the 
artificial refrigeration system, and its 
application to cold storage, has revolu 
tionized the trade in food products, and 
its advocates now talk of invading new 
fields 

The advantages of cold storage have 
and 


for furs 


the 


advocated 
With 


systems, the storage rooms can be bept 


lately been 


woolen goods improved 
free from dampness, and with a tem- 
perature only slightly below freezing, 
it 


and other insects 


would be impossible for any moths 


get into and 


which 
destroy such goods, to live 
We doubt the practical utility of such 
a plan for woolen goods _ storage 
While it frequently happens that manu- 
facturers are obliged to carry a consid- 
erable stock of goods on hand, or with 
commission merchants, we fear the idea 
of putting them into cold storage would 
be such a chill to their hopes of speedy 
commend itself 


sule that it would not 


to them. 
The Wear of Pistons. 

Que thing which is exciting consider- 
able attention in the operation of com- 
pound mill engines is the rapid and ex- 
cessive wear that sometimes takes place 
We 


of course, to engines of the hori- 


on the piston of the large cylinder. 
refer, 
zontal type, the kind so widely used in 
stationary work. 

An instance recently examined was 
that of a 52-inch piston having a stroke 
of feet, the bull 
worn down at the bottom for a thickness 


6 wherein ring was 


of 7-16 of aninch. The engine had run 
for a period of not over five months, 
10 hours per day, and the load was 
much less than the regular working 


load. No change had occurred in the 


bore of the cylinder, the wear being 
contined wholly to the bull ring. There 


was nothing to give evidence of the 
absence of lubrication, oil having been 
freely used during the whole time of 


service. 
Continued on page 157. 


| The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


CHas. F. Curwin, Treas., SALEM, MAS3 


Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 





Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
Mills, "rint Works, Bleacheries, ete 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 
Loopers. Needles. Threads. etc. 


mxarvox INDEX. 


COMBINATION 
\ valuable and necessary book for every 


office, which saves time and labor. The In 
dex is for Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer 
cial Reports, and records of all kinds. 
BURR INDEX CO 326 Asylum &St.. 

» Martford, Conn. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Mr- Bookkeeper 












do you 
know what the Comptometer ' it 
costs nothing to find out t insures 
accuracy, istwice srapid asthe best 
accountant and relieves all nervous 


and mental strain 
your firm to get one. 


Write for Pamphlet, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 
ECO 


meee, WATCHMAN’S 
ELECTRIC CLOCK. 


Write for Cireular 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. MASS. 


ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


It would pay 
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SIZE OF VOLUME: 
2 inches Thick. 
S Wide. 
" Long. 


The Only Encyclopedia 
Strictly ‘‘ Up to Date.’’ 
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Continued from page 155. 

This action appears to be surrounded 
with some degree of mystery, which 
even those who have had the most ex- 
perience upon the subject find it difficult 
to explain. The reason for excessive 


wear would first of all be attributed to 


a want of lubrication, and this, no 
doubt, is a suflicient explanation in 
many cases, but it does not meet them 
all. The same piston has been thor- 
oughly rapaired, and repaired a second 
time, without stopping the wear, and it 
would be unreasonable to suppose the 
lubrication would be neglected after re- 
peated trouble of the same kind. 

Two engines of the same kind and 
size, under the same managing head, 
receiving identically the same _ treat 
ment, have acted the exact opposite in 
this respect. One ran with no difficulty 
whatever, while the other gave an end 
less amount of trouble on account of the 
rapid wear of the piston 

Che use of babbitt metal and of com 


position as a wearing surface for the 
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SCHOOL 157 
bull ring has in some instances been at- 
tended with an immediate cure of the 
defect, while in other cases the softer 
material has all the quicker succumbed 
to the wear Instances are known 
where a change in the quality of the 
iron has been beneficial. One case 
comes to mind where machinery scrap 
was substituted for charcoal iron for 
oth wearing surfaces, and then the 
trouble ceased 

Some builders make the bull ring of 
a softer grade of iron than the cylinder, 
the latter being as hard as ean be 
worked with a cutting tool, while other 
builders adopt the opposite course and 
make the ring of a harder metal One 
engine was examined where it was 
found that the metal which was worn 
from the ring was deposited in a hard 
layer upon the bored surface of the 
cylinder, and it became necessary to 
When this 


was done the cylinder itself was intact 


use a chisel to remove it 


and uninjured 


Continued on page 159. 





Philadelphia Textile School 


OF 


THE 


Pennsylvania Museum and Schovl of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 


The only school in 
America which 


AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 


CLASSES OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, 


: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 best Stop Motion ever puton a Loom. The Best Mac 
vol we hee parts hardened. Over "75,000 in use Macle 


sitive. Send tor circular. 






















N\ ope a For Weaving 
\ ’ all Kinds of 
ay , Woolen Goods, 


© / Price, $5.00 





ADDRESS, 


TUCKER STOP MOTION C0., Hartford, Conn. 


CHARLES ASHOF'F"’, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOM REEDS, HEDDLES and HEDDLE FRAMES. 
And PATENTED WIRE DUPE HARNESS, 
Dealer in WEAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
191 and 193 Berks St., Philadelphia. 








CHAS. W. GESSLER, Prop 


NOVELTY LOOM PICKER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F ison Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our New Works and Office - 


3-5-7 South 48th Street, Phi'adelphia, 


*e Our Name on Every Picker. -*# 


Gro. GERRY & SON, 








ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 
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Irmmamprovecci 
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Continued from page 1 
Various theories misty be advanced as 
to the causes which may produce this 
trouble. It has always been confined 
to new engines, and possibly the com 
small load carried 


paratively by t 


eo 
low-pressure cylinder introduces condi 
tions which make the lubrication of that 
cylinder less effective. Perhaps as the 
size of the piston increases, the effect of 
its weight becomes an important el 

ment. Other things beine the same, 
the weight increases in a larger ratio 
than the bearing surface It is evident 
that the adaptability of the material of 


the two surfaces, either in hardness o 


in texture, is a thine to be considered 


but what should be done in any indi- 


vidual case seems to be capable of 


determination only by experiment 


Excelsior Spindle Works. 


Attention 1s directed to the card on another 
page,ot Ward & Vandergrift, Elmer, N. J., 
manufacturers of spindles, bolsters, flyers, 
steel caps, tubes, ete. The members of this 
firm were connected with the late Brides 
burg Mfg. Co., as leading machinists, and 
after the liquidation of that famous concern 
established their own business at Elmer, 
N J., securing a large and well equipped 
plant. They purchased from the Brides 
burg Co., all their standard sample spindles 
and toola used in their manutacture, and, 
therefore, are prepared to furnish firms run 
ning any spinning machinery built by the 


Bridesburg Co., from the original samples 
They guarantee their work to be equal in 
workmanship and assortmen Among the 


firm’s customers are several leading ma 
chinery builders of Philadelphia, while a 
good trade has come to them from the 
Southern States. The works are convenient 
to Philadelphia, but enough removed to 
lighten city expenses, hence their prices to 
the trade are guaranteed to be as low as 
possible for superior work and material 


WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 





WOONSOCKET, ~ R.I. 





TINDELL’S 


Card Feed, 


Designed with a View to Greater Econ- 
omy, and More Perfect Prepara- 


tion in the Card Room. 


The Attention of Manufacturers is respect 


tilly called to the 


TINDELL CARD FEED, 


or cards. This feed is radically different 


from any feed now in use The result of 
ver 27 years’ experience in the invention 
ind manufacture of preparatory machinery 
rhe Weiching Device is sim ple in constraction, 
sensitive, strong, and positive in action 
rhe stock is absolutely weighed, not meas 
ure No leather, rubber, canvas or clot! 


s used in the feed aprons, hopper or covers 
it lt ot wood laths) are connected 
by a patented metallic link, designed for the 
purpose, and so constructed that no stock 
can catch in them 


these (bui 


rhe hopper aprons, fc ed aprons, and covers 


cannot be damaged by oil 


rhe feed holds a very large quantfty of 


rhe swinging or rocking back designed to pre- 
vent sorting of stock once in the receiver. is a 
principle which alone places this feed ahead 
of all others All carders know that while 
the hopper is in motion the stock hasa tend. 
ency fo roll outwardly from the hooks, and 
into a more or less compact mas-; that long 
fibres more readily adhere to the spikes, and 
short ends are left to be fed separately, Re 
sult, uneve roving The rocking back pre 
vents all rolling and serting. Re-ult, more 
even feeding 

rhe machine may be easily regulated to 
run fast or slow,to weigh out greater or less 

intities 

rhe machineis strongly built, light, takes 
ip but littleroom. Itneedsno attachments, 


It is Adapted for Any Material Fed to a Card. 


All Claims for Saving in Cost of Production, in 
these times, are worth consideration. 


t Illustrated Circulars on Application 


HENRY TINDELL, 


Patentee and Builder, 


15 Grant Avenue, HARRISON, WN. J. 
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TUCKER'S NO. 4 STOP ng ly apg 


to r oir velar. 


Woolen Goods, 


Price, $5.00 








ADDRESS, 


TUCKER STOP MOTION CO., Hartford, Conn. 


CHARLES ASHOF'F"’, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOM REEDS, HEDDLES and HEDDLE FRAMES. 





Dealer in WEAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
191 and 193 Berks St., Philadelphia. 








CHAS. W. GESSLER, Prop 


NOVELTY LOOM PICKER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

3. 6. 1 South 48th Street, Phi'adelphia, 
se Our Name on Every Picker. -*# 
Grno. Gunny f& Son, 

ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Izrmprowved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilied and Repaired. 











For Weaving 
all Kinds of 





And PATENTED WIRE DUPE HARNESS, 


Rah estes 











: 
f 
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Continued from page 157 

Various theories may be advanced as 
to the causes which may produce this 
trouble. It has always been confined 
to new engines, and possibly the com- 
paratively small load carried by the 
low-pressure cylinder introduces condi- 
tions which make the lubrication of that 
cylinder less effective. Perhaps as the 
size of the piston increases, the effect of 
its weight becomes an important ele- 
ment. Other thines being the same, 
the weight increases in a larger ratio 
than the bearing surface. It is evident 
that the adaptability of the material of 
the two surfaces, either in hardness o1 
in texture, is a thine to be considered, 
but what should be done in any indi- 
vidual case seems to be capable of 


determination only by experiment 


Excelsior Spindle Works. 


Attention 1s directed to the card on another 
page, ot Ward & Vandergrift, Elmer, N. J., 
manufacturers of spindles, bolsters, flyers, | 
steel caps, tubes, ete. The members of this 
firm were connected with the late Brides 
burg Mfg. Co., as leading machinists, and 
after the liquidation of that famous concern, 
established their own business at Elmer, 
N J., securing a large and well equipped 
plant. They purchased from the Brides 
burg Co., all their standard sample spindles 
and tools used in their manutacture, and, 
therefore, are prepared to furnish firms run 
ning any spinning machinery built by the 
sridesburg Co., from the original samples 
They guarantee their work to be equal in 
workmanship and assortmen . Among the 
firm’s customers ure several leading ma 
chinery builders of Philadelphia, while a 
gool trade has come to them from the 
Southern States. The works are convenient 
to Philadelphia, but enough removed to 
lighten city expenses, hence their prices to 
the trade are guaranteed to be as low as 
possible for superior work and material 


WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 





WOONSOCKET, - R.I. 


TINDELL’S 


ard Feed. 


Designed with a View to Greater Econ- 
omy, and More Perfect Prepara- 
tion in the Card Room. 


The Attention of Manufacturers is respect 
fully called to the 


TINDELL CARD FEED, 


for cards. This feed is radically different 
from any feed now in use. The result of 
over 27 years’ experience in the invention 
and manufacture of preparatory machinery. 
The Weighing Device is sim ple in construction, 
sensitive, strong, and positive in action 
The stock is absolutely weighed, not meas 
ured No leather, rubber, canvas or cloth 
is used in the feed aprons, hopper or covers 
but these (built of wood laths) are connected 
by a patented metallic link, designed for the 
purpose, and so constructed that no stock 
can catch in them. 

The hopper aprons, fc ed aprons, and covers 
cannot be damaged by oil 

The feed holds a very large quantfty of 
st°ck. 

The swinging or rocking back designed to pre- 
vent sorting of stock once in the receiver. is a 
principle which alone places this feed ahead 
of allothers. All carders know that while 
the hopper is in motion the stock hasatend.- 
ency fo roll outwardly from the hooks, and 
into a more or le4s compact mas-; that long 
fibres more readily adhere to the spikes, and 
short ends are left to be fed separately. Re 
sult, uneven roving. The rocking back pre 
vents all rolling and serting. Re-ult, more 
even feeding 

The machine may be easily regulated to 
run fast or slow, to weigh out greater or less 
quantities. 

rhe machineis strongly built, light, takes 
up but little room It needs no attachments, 


It is Adapted for Any Material Fed to a Card. 


All Claims for Saving in Cost of Production, in 
these times, are worth consideration, 


#e Illustrated Cirenlars on Application 


HENRY TINDELL, 


Patentee and Builder, 


15 Grant Avenue, HARRISON, WN. J. 
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‘apital, 100.000 SPINDLES 
$1,200,000. Weekly Product 120,000 Ibs 


14’s to 160's 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns, ca 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Cottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
iain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


E. B. JENNINGS, - - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, /’res. Arthur Hl. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000.) 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





aoe, 30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds I4s to 40s. 





Nove.ty Corron YARNs, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long ‘Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 























































The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Worsted Yarn. Spinners are getting 
but few orders at this time on fine Au- 
stralian. What business there has been 
for spinners was secured for cheviot 
yarn one-half blood and below Wool 
for this class of yarn has been scarce 
and high. On fine merino Australian 
yarn the demand has been limited. Con- 
tracts were placed before election for 
about as much yarn as the weavers can 
handle and in consequence we look for 
but few new orders. Deliveries to be- 
gin in February and March. Spinners 
are making concessions and the firm 
ness which prevailed during the Ding- 
ley bill agitation is not now in evidence 
The light weight season is still on but 
weavers are having, hard work to keep 
the looms running. The Rockville and 
other mills running the same class of 
work have about half machinery in op- 
eration, forty hours a day, five days in 
the week. Most of the heavy weight 
samples are in the hands of the com- 
mission merchants and the lines were 
opened January 15th. We are now on 
the last half of the light weight season 
and manufacturers are very much in 
the dark as to what the heavy weight 
season will be or on what lines they 
will manufacture, hence it is impossible 
to report much progress. There have 


been several failures in the trade ji 


which worsted spinners have suffered 
The knitters of Astrachans expect a good 
business but no orders will be placed 
for yarn before March or April The 
heavy weight season will undoubtedly 
be a successful one. Buyers will soon 
realize that all classes of yarn will ad- 
vance. There is undoubtedly a better 
feeling throughout the trade. We note 
many opinions regarding the tariff. The 
weavers are striving fora greater dif- 


YAKN DEPARTMENT. 


ference between worsted yarns and 
cloth. The consumers of these articles 
are getting together regardless of or- 
ganization and are making a strong 
fight An effort is going to be made to 
get all the manufacturing consumers 
in February to agree on different duties 
The opinions of manufacturers on wool 
range from eight cents per pound in 
the grease to two cents per pound. 
Woolen Yarn. Spinners are practi- 
eally stopped and will be until the 
heavy weight season is fairly under way. 
We are now between seasons and spin- 
ners are running only on orders placed 
before the election on the anticipated 
advance. During February we believe 
many orders will be placed. The knit- 
ters anticipate trouble on duplicate or- 
cers, and as all realize that a tariff is 
to be placed on wool, some mills, in or- 
der to effect trade, have agreed to fur- 
nish duplicate orders at the prices 
named at the beginning of the season 
regardless of tariff changes. Many 
mills, however, refuse to make such 
concessions and buyers will do well to 
order underwear, at least, in large 
quantities in anticipation of duplicate 
requirements. Many of the underwear 
manufacturers who have been using 
Australian wool are not well pleased 
with the prospect of being forced back 
on to domestic woo] and their only hope 
is that the various wastes, such as thread 
waste, rug waste, etc., will be placed 
within their reach that they may use a 
percentage of this stock to soften the 
harshness of the domestic territory 
wools. The coming season will un- 
doubtedly be the busiest for many years, 
after buyers get awakened to the fact 
that a new tariff is to be made placing 
aduty on wool. We might add inci- 
dentally that if a tariff goes into effect 
Continued on page 163. 
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0. H. Sampson & Co, 


67 Chauncy Street, 





58 and 60 Worth Street, 206 Chestnut Street, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Single or Twisted. 


Skeins, Chains, Beams, Balis, Spools, Cones, Tubes, 
Carded or Combed in 


American Peelers, Sea Island x» Egyptian Cotton. 


SELLING BENNETT MANUF’G CORP'N., 
ae. COLUMBIA SPINNING CO., 
RATESVILLE MILL, 
CHARLESTON COTTON MILLS, 

AMERICAN SPINNING CO., 
PELHAM MILLS, IDA YARN MILLS, 
McADEN MILLS, MOHAWK MILLS, 
HUDSON MILLS, STANDARD YARN CO. 
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Continued from page 16! 

July Ist there could be no better time 
for it to go into operation 

Collon Yarn, White, Colored and 
Egyptian. Spinners are getting orders 
both on fine and heavy cotton yarn. 
The light weight season is now on and 
knitters have some few orders. The 
contracts for heavy yarn have not been 
placed to any extent although some or- 


We note many 


ders have been placed. } 
inquiries and orders will be placed for 
delivery in March and April within 
two or three weeks. Salesmen_ started 
out with samples January Ist and with- 
in a short time the knitters will know 
what is to be in demand for next sea- 
son’s business. Considerable white yarn 
is going to be used next sea-on in num- 
bers from 75 to 100, also silver grey 
aud Jaeger are going to be required 
It is noted that every heavy weight sea- 
son finds buyers calling for heavier gwar 
ments. Prices on yarn continue very 
low and spinners are unwilling to place 
orders without concessions are made 
Fhe knitters anticipate a good heavy 
weight business because of the fact that 
the last heavy weight season was a fail- 
ure and orders were not given, jobbers 
and buyers using accumulated stocks 
instead of purchasing a new supply. 
We know of some knitters in New York 
state who piled up many dozens of rib 
bed underwear last season The flat 
goods mills are forcing the knitters of 
ribbed underwear to lower prices, «s 
many of these mills have woolen ma 
chinery which they utilize for making 
yarn, and by buying cheap cotten they 
are able to make alow priced yarn 
Keyptian yarn is in good demand both 
for light weight and heavy weight 
yarns. The Egyptian garment is staple 
and wil’ long continue to flourish as an 
article of underwear. though we note 
that a duty is proposed on Egyptian cot- 
ton of three cents per pound Manu 
facturers are using considerable lisle 
Reyptian yarn in 2/44s and 2/50s and 
prices continue to hold firm Phe light 
weight season will certainly continue 
late, as orders have been slow in com 
ing forward Fhe rubber boot lining 
business is bad and in’ consequence the 
spinners are getting few ordet Phe 


Continued on page 105 





SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 


YARNS, 


6 & §8 Franklin St.. NEW YORE. 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 





| FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 


S4 Leonard St... Vew Vork. 


JAMES £. MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Madeto Order 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


WEAVING 
and 
HOSIERY . 


All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTOXK 


YA R NS ” pony ‘ 
“ast WARPS 


Y ARNS All Numbers 
and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
“ig WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 63 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 


TRENTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


All Numbers of Worsted Yarns. 


Knitting and Floss Yarns a Specialty. 
A. FOSTER, Superintendent. 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wc od, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 





Germantown, Philadelphia. 





Glazed, Bleached and Dyed 


WARN. xy WORDS 
uindine AEs WRITE US 
Core \\ \ \ WHAT YOU USE, 
\. NN WE WILL DO THE REST. 
WHESTFIBDLD, - MASS. 


C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDEI,L, Vice-Pres. E. J. CARRIGAN, Sec 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL JR. Co., 


Egyptian pig hl eee al Peruvian 


hous ene wey! Staple a Rpactanty. Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
" 


rican Southern points CHICOPEE MASs. 
Established 1868S. 


H. M. WITTER & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON WEBBING, TAPES AND BINDINGS, 


worcester, Mass. 


WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


om Cones, a Spccialty. 














Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, °°" ’puitavetriia pa. 


Correspondence 
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low prices of cotton both American and 
Egyptian is such that there has been no 
inducement for knitters to place early 
orders on speculation. Prices are un- 
changed with a lower tendency. 


DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 


lls and 12s 14 
16s 15 
20s 18 
Jaeger and Came el’ s Hair. 
10s to 12s esr re 
Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 
Egyptian Combed. 
1/10s to 12s 27 
1/20s ee ee 
"eee te 
I ts an. tee A 
1/45s to 1/50s. . . 37 
Cones extra price. 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 


cts. 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts. 


ALLEN SEED COMBED. 
1/10s ia ee 
‘ee 
DINE cisinint es ten 

Carded Egyptian. 
1/20s 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 


219 cts. 
WORSTED YARN. 
Australian. 
2/40s 74 cts. 
Other numbers in aint 
2/50s : 79 cts. 
Half-blood domestic. 
2/40s 


Fine 


68-72 cts. 


DOMESTIC. 
1/4 Blood, 
2/28s, 2 
2/32s 
3/8 Blood, 
2/32s 
2/28s, 2 
1/2 Blood, 


2/228, 2 


B. F. BOYER & CO. 


to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


3, 18s 





Successors 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted, 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


S16 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J 


| Sea Island 


KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


Recent COD GINGLRS 


All Numbers, 308 to 160s. 
Fall River. Mass. 





J.D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 





| A. HERBST. 





Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to l4s. 


| ATHENS, - : 


TENN. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 





| _WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 36s to 100s. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 128 to 120s. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


Mixed and Merino 


15 SETS CARDS. 


All grades Woolen, 
yarns. 


| EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 


J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 





“WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


§.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladetphia. 








_EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


} | FANCY 
worsen Y A 
| And COTTON 


Harness Twines, 
Spun Silks. Embroidery Silks. 





| ane AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 


Y A Q NS. Goods in all shades 


| For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, O. 
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CAPACITY, FITCHBURG 
50,000 Sptntion MASS. 








COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished PA WTUCKET, R.I. 


any manner desired by the trade. 


[jotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


— WARPS all WIDTHS 
54 an 56 Worth St, NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


N MILLS, 
Cotton Warps,  WHmeecorron 








Of Every Description. 








MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


Stine ERNE Ms N 


~~, DOUBLE RIBBED 
ree RINGS U.S. STAND- 

a <A ARD.TRAVELER 
CLEARERS.METALIC 





>> ~~. BURNISH LIKE 
> ae ) THAT PRO- 
= DUCED BY 


TRAVELER, 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


December was very disappointing to 
the textile trade generally in Philadel- 
phia. Many manufacturers in anticipa- 
tion of better business and 
prices, had placed orders for yarn 
which more than filled their wants ; con- 
sequently they were out of the market 
to a large extent the past month and a 
great deal of the yarn which was 
bought, to be delivered in December, 
was held back in deliveries. This 
increased the stock in spinner’s agents 
hands, to some extent, which with the 
continued depression and the price of 


higher 


cotton weakened the price of yarn very 
materially. Everyone has been looking 
forward with hope to January, for better 
deliveries and smaller receipts of cot- 
ton, to strengthen*prices, and make a 
better feeling in business. 
We quote 
WARPS. 

20/1 

26/1 

22/1 

12/2 

14/2 to 134 cts. 
30/2 Eastern , , 64 to 17 ets. 
20/1 Southern to 144 cts. 
30/1 Southern to 154 ets. 


Continued on page 169. 





PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 
Sole Agents tor 


TONMN J. REN VON, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Manufacturer of 
Silk Finished, Plain and Fancy 


SPOOL - TAPES - AND - BRAIDS 


for Manufacturers’ use. Also Boot, Shoe and 
Corset Lacings, Stay Bindings, Glazed Yarns and 
Spool Cotton. Also agent for Pawtucket Tape 
Company, manufacturers of Superfine Tape. 





OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Golf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 





THE GARFIELD WOOLEN CO. 
: BABUPACTURANS 
Fine Wool Shoddies and Extracts, 


Carding, Picking. Carbonizing and 
Garnetting done tor the trade. 


GARFIELD. N. J. 





Hosiery § Weaving Yarn 


ALBERT IVINS GROLL, 


BOSTON 








= YARNS 


SOLIS - - 





BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. 


& CO. 





THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


vs" JUTE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 


WILMINGTON, DEI. 





THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 


quickest possible time. A 
by insurance while in my possession 


mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., - 


Especial attention given to western shippers. 
I deliver woo) free of charge in Philadelphia. Im 


All wools covered 


Best of References. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Represented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 
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SPINNERS OF 


Eee Ta —@- FINE COTTON YARNS 


fl Syme OOOO eoocoooo! ek aie 
T T 's e 
; = COTTON a eo), PA a | Y Gray, Bleached,or Colored. On 


cop, in skeim on spools, 
Heo cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTENRI:Y, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plv cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE _ Worsteds. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 


NWMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT &T.. PHILA. 


CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 
Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY: 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 


Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” 
AI Code Used. Secrsrenne 














14/1 
16/1 


26s soft 
20/1 
19/1 


ts to 10s 
10s to 12s 


12s soft 


14s 


16/1 soft 


14/2 hard 


6s to &s 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


Continued from page 167. 
30/1 Eastern ; . 17 to 18 ets. 
124 to 13 ets. 
124 to 15 ets. 


SKEINS. 
to 134 cts 


13 
13 to 154 ets. 
13 to 134 ets. 


124 ects. 


hard . . 11§ to 12 ets 


124 ects. 


, . 124 to 18 ets. 
20/2 medium . 14 ets. 


15 ets. 
124 cts. 
SOUTHEKN CONES. 


124 cts 


12s 

16s - : ; 
10s to 12s shuttle 
6s to 8s shuttle 


124 to 1: 
13 tol: 
124 to 13 
124 to 13 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 


6s to &s 
10s 
12s 
l4s 


8/5 carpet 

8/3 slack 

9/4 slack 

10s double reeled 
16/3 slack . 

16/4 medium 


144 to 15 ets. 
144 to 15 ets. 
15 to 154 ets. 
154 to 16 ets. 


12 ets. 
12 ets 
12 cts. 
124 cts. 
134 to 14 ets 
134 to 14 ets. 


10s... ; , 124 cts. 2-1/2 to 4s soft 124 cts. 

ta 13 to 134 cts. 8s to 10s Ae 124 cts. 

l4s. . 134 cts. EASTERN COPS. 

163. - 134 to 14 cts. 96s shuttle . 134 to 14 ets. 

20s. : - 15 tolddcts. ggg « | . 17 to18 ets 

24s. | 15h to16 cts. tog ||! ad ets. 

26s. , ‘ 3 54 to 16 ets. 10s hosiery ; . 134 to 14 ets. 
SOUTHERN COPs 12s « : ‘ . 2 oe 

6s mm . ; » 32 l6s « ; ; . 144 ets. 


10s. Pp . . 12 to 124 cts Continued on page 171. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY &« vO. 47 LEONARD &T.. NEW YORK. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


THE F. MULHAUSER CO. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1870 


FINE SHODDIES,,, 000,000 ths. per Annum 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


148 Federal Street, Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICES: F -9 Grand Street, Troy Y 
34 No. Front Street, Piiladelphia, Pa. 


I eo ee ee ee, 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CoO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS, 





Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLAGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Th Wo ste holme, 
amas. Walter eg meme Worsted 


ae FINE FRENCH San al YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS , \ <a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, sia ’ © Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
-ffice and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 
In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1. 


ree 
George sia pt Ce 
Wrsled Seinnors 


Yarns, both French — and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Belgian System “Nemo Yarns. 


In any shade or quality suitable for making apy class of Goods, domestic or foreign 
at prices to insure competition with imported goods of any description. 


Selling Agents: JOHNSONT& FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570%Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 

















YARN DEPARTMENT 


Continued from page 169. 
20s hosiery ° . 16 to 164 cts. 
248 « 164 cts. 

Eastern skein, 1-2 c. above cops. 

Eastern cones, 1-2. to 1 1-2 c. above 
cops. 

Egyptian carded, 4 c. to 5 c. above 
white. 

Egyptian combed, 4 c. to 5 c. above 
carded. 

Wool spun cotton yarn very dull; 
demand light. Prices weaker with no 
large orders wanted at any price. 
Spinners running on very irregular 
time. 

We quote: 
20s cut black cops . 13. to 134 cts. 
22s + “ “ - 14 to 144 ets. 
12a + ee ee . 124 cts. 

15 . 124 ets. 

Woolen yarns are very dull. Spin- 
ners generally, finishing up old orders 
ina small way. They are glad to get 
business at prices which will pay the 
expense of making the yarn. 


Hs sé sé 


—For the ten months ending October, 1896, 
there was imported into this country, 39, 
674.051 pounds of foreign cottton, valued at 
$4,748,771. 


Cotton Market. 


* The position of cotton has been an 
even one for the last four weeks, the 
quotations remaining practically the 
same. Taken in connection with the 
conditions prevailing in the goods 
market, the prices are high enough. 
In fact, they admit of little or no profit 
in manufacture. The print cloth 
market feels it quite as keenly as any 
other, so much so, that there is some 
talk among manufacturers about reliev- 
ing the market of the surplus stock of 
goods by exporting a large quantity of 
them and selling them at any price that 
can be obtained. The idea is to relieve 
domestic competition and exempt the 
trade of their great weight upon it. 
Something of this kind is realized as 
being absolutely necessary, and especi- 
ally is this the case when it is considered 
that notwithstanding all the efforts that 
manufacturers have made to curtail pro- 
duction, the stock of goods on hand re- 


Continued on page 173. 





THE CLEVELAND WOOLEN MILLS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


8 East Monroe Street, Little Falls, N. y. 


53 
BRANCH OFFICES: 52 Woodland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
(38 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLINGS, TAYLOR & C0. 


Makers of ALL WOOL SHODDIES. 
FINE LIGHT STOCKS A SPECIALTY. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.| 


MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 
SALESROOMS;: ‘77, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the;woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORK. 
EA ASTON BURN HAM (NI E Co, 


ALL KINDS ro} G) MA 
iS T 
lis CTURE o¢ 


He COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS } 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 


SILK LOUR 
Novelty and Nib Yarns 


Patented 

















Manufactured from PURE SILK ONLY. 
— With the Lustre and Staple preserved. 
SZFZE a 
EAA EEAZZ-Z Made under an Improved Process exclusively 
a S_SBSEEEEE_E_ALZZEA our own. Prices fully 50 per cent lower than 
any silk yarns made by other process. 


The Silk Lour Mig. Co. 


Office and Mills: 


ress SILKS LOUR ~~ | putnam and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 








WOOL, EXTRACTS, ETC 





Coutinued from page 171 
main excessively large. At the present 
price of print goods aud the raw mate- 
rial, it is impossible to manufacture the 
former without a serious loss. Some- 
thing must be done; and sale by aue 
tion does not scem to appeal to the 
vood judgment of manufacturers. The 


nimount of cotton that was in sight on 


the first of January, was 6,552,533 


bales, or within 660,000 bales of the 
amount in sight at that time in the sea- 
son of 1894-95, when the cotton crop 
reached the enormous figure of nearly 
10,000,000 bales. What these large 
receipts indicate, as predictive of the 
season’s crop, it is impossible to say 
at this moment; but assuming that the 
average percentage of crop in sight on 
the first of January, is the same as has 
been for the last three seasons, this 
amount indicates a prospective crop of 
over 9,000,000 bales. ‘This corresponds 
with the views that are entertained by 
O'Neil, who, we understand, places the 
minimum at 9,100,000 bales, which is 
600,000 bales above the popular estimate. 
The total number of bales that had been 
taken by Northern spinners, up to the 
first of this year, amounted to 1,026,516, 
which is practically the same as the 
takings the year previous. ‘This is 


Continued on page 175. 


HOLLISTER BROS., 
Fine Wool Wastes. 


Selling Agents for 
Victor Delobel. Tourcoing, France. 


Office, 160 5th Ave., New York. 








RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, 


WOOL EXTRACTS, 


And Fine All W 1 Shod 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. 


And 155 Fe:teral Street, Boston, Mase. 


T. REMICK & CO. 


— DEALERS IN — 


COTTON AND WOOL. 
Cotton and Wool Stock. 


BOSTON. 





483 to 489 Atlantic Ave., 


CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOWLES & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 
106 Church St.. Philadelphia. 


JAMES E. DALY, 
Johnson Extract Wool Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
P.O. BOX 250. 
Fancy Colors in Wool Extracts a Specialty 


John H. Lyon & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Woolen Rags, Waste, Wool and Hair, 


All Grades of Paper Stock Bought. 
10 & 12 READE ‘ST., NEW YORK. 

















Manufacturers Having a Stock 


Raw Cotton, Raw Wool, White or Colored, 
or any other kind of Cotton or Wool Waste 


Gan Turn it into Quick Cash. 


Advise me what you have to offer. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agent, 


AMSTERDAM, IN. WY. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~—-Dyers and Finishers 

COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS. Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing. COTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 





FIRTH ct F'OsSTER CoO 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building 

New Dork Office, Silk Exchange, Broadwa sndi Broome St 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St 


+ Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing 





FRANKFORD, 





BAY STATE DYKING AND FINISHING (0., 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty 
NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, - - MASS. 
M. B. Scu — D. W. ScHWA 


peng 
H. Ra een Treas. Ro, Guonen, G 


ve FAST FANCY COLORS. 
Riverdale WoolenCo., | man Sh 


specialty of dyeing Mode anc 
| Tan shade yn he viery and yarns, as als il 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





other ta aney shade Colors absolutes; 
fus t. Fo or particulars 8s address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
SHODDIES O13 W. York St... Philadelphia. Pa. 


“Get Our Prices.” 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Cus Pi m ‘ae noma ing and dis arne vet ti ing DYERS YARN ar aad wieine. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - 


MASS KENSINCTON DYE WORKS. 
. Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. PHILADELPSILA, 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, , 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Prop’ 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


RPAWTUCHET, MR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *oven"e'*” 


DYER> OF 


COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 


orrice wit BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


K, G. BLODGETT, Prest. PAWTUCKET, R. f. 








E. W. ORSWELL,Treas 
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Continued from page 173. 
equivalent to the average weekly tak- 
ings of about 59,000 bales, which is low 
compared with the takings for the first 
quarter of the season of 1894-95, when 
they averaged 81,470 bales The tak 
ings of the Southern spinners have been 
slightly in excess thus far, compared 
with those of lastseason. Upon inquiry, 
however, we understand that Northern 
spinners, especially the large mills, are 
well supplied with stock sufficient to 
run them till next June. If this is the 
case, as we have no reason to believe 
otherwise, there will be no incentive 
for an advance in the price of the raw 
material from any domestic 
What foreign influences will be exerted 
later, is, of problematical] 
There is on the way from Galveston to 


cause 
course, 


Boston, a large shipment of cotton, on a 
four-masted barge, in tow by a power- 
ful steamer. ‘The aggregate 


og cargo of 
both vessels is stated to be 8200 bales, 
of an average weight of 550 pounds. 
The consignees are disposed to keep the 
destination of this cotton a profound 
secret, but it is thought by many in the 
trade that the cotton will largely be 
stored or put into warehouses and held 
Some of it, 


no doubt, will go immediately to spin- 


for speculative purposes 


ners. This scheme of towing immense 
barges loaded with cotton from Galves 
ton to Boston, has been attempted three 
or four times before, with much suceess 
financially and otherwise 


The Fisher Card Feed. 


It is seldomthat one reads a stronger 
testimonial than that appended below trom 
the Woon-ocket Worsted Mills, in relation to 
the Fisher teed. The Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co have printed -ome very strong 
testimonial letters from time to time in 
their ivteresting advertisement, which cer 
tainly | eur out the claims they make for the 
Fisher feed 


Woonso KSTED MILLS, 


S} sof WV sted Yarns, Mixes and Fast 
Color Specialties. 
soston Office, 570 Atlantic Ave. 
WooNnsocKET, R.1I., March 4, 1896. 
Mess. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., City. 
Gentlemen In auswer to your inquiry of 
to-duy,us to how we like the Fisher teeds, 
would say that, after running one for three 
months, and having put in four more since, 
is sufficient evidence that we consider the 
Fisher feeds the best in the market to-day, 
and you are at your liberty to bring any 
interested party into our mill and see them 
running, and judge tor themselves. 
Yours truly, 
WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Edwin Farnell, agent. 


For the ten months ending October, 1889, 
there was imported intothis country, manu- 
factures of wool amounting in value to $33, 
047,775, against $52,325,534, for the corre-pond 
ing period the year before. The shrinkage 
in value was confined chiefly to cloths and 
dress goods, The importation of rags, noils, 
and waste for this time in 1896 was %,986.554 
pounds, against 15,644,223 pounds for x» like 
period the year before. The importation of 
shoddy and the like for the first ten months 
in 1°96, was about one half the quantity, as 
compared with the same time the year pre 
vious. There was a great falling off in the 
importation of yarns in 1896,as compared 
with the importations in 1895. 


rhe number of pounds of wool imported 
into this country forthe ten months ending 
October, 1896, Was 123,352,561. Of this amount, 
over 57,000 000 pounds was merino wool, and 
nearly 58,000,000 pounds native or carpet 
wool 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN. MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 


Linines, Pocketines, 


Flanneletts, and all 


descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A SYBECIAUTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other 


Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 


nre prepared to vive any kind of Nap required ineluding the French Flannel Finish 





SPINDLES 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. 


PTURERS AND REPAIRERS 


Eimer, 


{ Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
TUBES, Etc. 


Formerly wi Mfg. Co 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


N. J. 


Saliem Co., 


Faw Ss Sn ioe 


agence A SE A ga 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 
with Quick Return Motion. 


ENCINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


——— = WORCESTER, MASS. 
London Agents: Cc. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO. 


=—=—MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 





nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
» Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
a be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 

latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


SM THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
GOLD MEEDAT, 


Reeds and Harness, 





a 


" GOWDEY & SON. 


P. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 





| Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 
WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 


Ceneral Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
CoHors, NEw Yornszs. 























Cotton. 
> 


New Mills. 

-*Alabama, Greenville. Concerning the 
cotton mill that we reported in July last 
would probably be built here in the near 
future, and in which R. Y. Porter and others 
were interested, we now have the addi 
tional information that a committee has 
been appointed to solicit subscriptions to 
the stock and prepare a charter. 


—Georgia, Hogausville. Jacob Elsas, 
president of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mil) at 
Atlanta, Ga., is said to be conducting nego 
tiations that will probably lead to the estab 
lishing of a $100,000 cotton mill in this place. 


—*Georgia, Valdosta. We now have a re 
port that a number of the leading local 
capitalists here have determined to take a 
hand in the cotton mill project, that we 
have previously made mention of, and that 
they will erect a $2000 cotton mill. It is said 
that the money has all been subscribed. B. 
F. Strickland is said to head the stock list 
with $50,000, and it is understood that he 
will be president of the company. Immedi- 
ute step< will be taken to get to work on the 
mill, and it is the inteniion of the company 
to have the same completed and in opera: 
tion by the end of 1897. 


—Louisiana, Alexandria, There is a pros 
pect that a cotton mill will be established 
here in the near future. Richard Cockerille, 
of this city, is the prime mover in this pro 
ject. 


—*North Carolina, Faith. Concerning the 
report that J.T. Wyatt is interested in es 
tabli-hing a cotton factorv, we learn from 
Mr. Wyatt, who is a bnilding contractor, 
that the citizens are willing to erect a build- 
ing and cover it, if others with experience 
will join with them taking stock to equip 
the mill with machinery, and furnish work- 
ing @apital. The ideais to build a mill for 
cotton plaids, but no definite steps will be 
takén until parties of experience join with 
them. 


*North Carolina, McAdenville. Concern 
ing the report that J. H. McAden of Char 
lotte, N. C., would build a mill on the 
Cntaw ba River, we have official information 
as follows: The mill will be built in the 
Spring and will be run by water and will 
contain 10,000 spindles and 400 Northrop 
looms. 


—*North Carolina, Spray. Concerning the 
project for erecting a new mill here, in 
which W. R. Walker, secretary of the Leaks. 
vill@ Cotton Mill, is said to be interested, we 
are authoritatively informed that no further 
proceedings will be taken in the matter for 
the present. 


—*North Carolina, Weldon. The Roanoke 
Millis Co. has completed its 12,00 spindle 
cotton mill, and the machinery is now being 
lined up, preparatory to beginning opéra 
tions, which it is expected will be about 
Jan, Ist, 1897, 


MILL NEWS. 




















—Pennsylvania, Jamestown. We have a 
report that a factory is being erected here 
in which towels will be manufactured. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Phila 
delphia Linen Co., that we recently reported 
had been established for the spinning and 
weaving of linen, ha-« been granted acharter. 
The capital stock is $25,000. James Allsopp 
is the president, Charlies B. Prettyman, 
treasurer, Wm. A. Ingram, superintendent. 
They will, as previously reported, begin the 
manufacturing of goods next month. At 
first but 25 hands will be empluyed. The 
plant will contain 5€0 Spindles for spinning 
flax. One set of new cards for carding flax 
will be placed at once. The plant will be 
run by steam. There will be no dyehouse. 
Their location is American and Diamond 
Streets. 


—*South Carolina, Abbeville. The new 
Abbeville Cotton Mill is nearly completed, 
and the machinery, which has already been 
purchased, will soon be placed in position. 
Itis now the intention of the company to 
have the millin full operation by February 
Ist, 1897. 


—*South Carolina, Central. The new Nor 
ris Cotton Mill, ot which E. K. Norris is pres 
ident, has completed its buildings, and the 
machinery is now being placed in them. 
The equipment consists of 5000 spindles, 160 
Mason looms and a corresponding amount 
of carding and other machinery. 


—South Carolina, Columbia, Superintend- 
ent Neal of the State Penitentiary, is said to 
have under consideration a scheme for es 
tablishing a cotton manufactory, in the 
penitentiary, the work to be performed by 
the convicts. It is his intention toinstall a 
5000-spindle plant, in a building now stand 
ing vacant. 


—*South Carolina, Graniteville. The War 
ren Mfg Co., which we reported being or 
ganized in the early part of this year, we 
are informed, have engaged W. B. Smith 
Whaley, of Columbia, to prepare plans for 
its building. Itisto be a 20,000 spindle cot 
ton mill. 








—*South Carolina, Greenville. The Mills 
Mfg. Co. has completed its buildings, and 
the equipment of machinery is now being 
placed therein. They will begin operations 
with 5000 spindles and 350 looms. The build. 
ings bave ample room for doubling this ca 
pacity later on. 


—*3outh Carolina, Orangeburg. The foun 
dation for the new Ente: prize Cotton Mills 
is now being laid. The building will be 
199 by 76 feet and 4 stories high, and will 
contain 300 looms and 10,000 spindles. 


-South Carolina, Seneca. A charter has 
been issued to the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., with the capital stock placed at $25,000. 
Taney propose to manufacture cotton, twine, 
rope and cloth. The inecorporators are 
William Lowry, G. W. Gignilliat, W. Oo. 
Hamilton, J. W. Striblin. Arrangements are 
now being made for the formal organization 
of the company. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


aneccan stre.t | i Mill Supplies, 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


General Mill Supplics, 


Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 


























ROLL COVERER’ TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T7 Bxchange Placc. FProvidence, MR. I. 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States ot 


ow stam IWLATUis 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, ==ZS=C=- 


Sole Manufacturers of 

















Dixon’s Patent Locking rd = ee 


e weig ght « ran be b. ken off anc m > the m 
olla, the ut stoppi yur fras when long staple 
6 used. 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


/ - Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
a CJ) «= and Prices. 
Spinners’ Supp'ies in general. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., “ccc s: acre 


Fulton and Willlams Sts., New York. 


Manutor > BEST READY-MIXED PAINTS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DESIRABLE SHADES. 


HARD OIL — AND VARNISHES FOR INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 


Designers’ Colors, Tools, Brushes, Studies, Paper, etc Draughtmen’s Supplies, Instruments, etc. 


PAINT FACTORIES: 95 to 112 Horatio Nt, and 99 to ti Jane Si., New York. 
VARNISH WORKS: 213 to 219 New Jersey R. R. Ave., Newark. NJ. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CoO., 





























176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Bata rentenlbttenrny Daca 


tically Fire proof, 








An ocular demonstration of the fire resi-ting qualities of this paintaund kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished from those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, NW. Y. 


MILL NEWS 





~ - | 
—South Carolina, Seneca. The proposed | 
cotton mill, of Which we have several times 


made mention, has applied for a charter 
under the name of the Seneca Mtg. Co. 
Capital stock is placed at $75,000. J. F. 
Schirmer, of Seneca, 8. C., D. Van Smith, of 
Charleston, 8. C.,J. A. Taylor, of Atlanta, 
Ga., H. 8. Chadwick, ot Charlotte, N. C., and 
EK. CG. Butner, of Charlotte, are the incorpo 
rators. As previeusly reported, Mr. Schir 
mer is at the head of this enterprise. Itis 
the intention tou commence Work at un early 
date on the contemplated plant. 


Virginia, Emporia. There isa movement 
on foot for the establishment of a cotton 
millin Emporia. It is believed thatthe pro 
jectors intend to purchase the old Walker 
wrist mill property, and convert it intoa 
cotton mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Alabama, Montgomery. Tne Tallabas 
see Falls Mfg. Co. is said to be making pre 
paration tor enlarging its cotton mill troma 
23,000 to a 50,000 spindle plant. 


—Georgia, Augusta. We have a report that 
the Augusta Factory will build an addition 
to its plant, to contain 75 looms. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. Judge Newman 
has passed an order granting the petition 
of the receivers of the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills that they be authorized to make an 
expenditure of $30,000 for new machinery at 
the plant. With the exception of 311 looms 
in No.2 mill, which are stated to be practi 
cally worthless, the plant is now in tull 
operation. 


—North Carolina, Charlotte. We have a 
report that the Highland Park Mfg Co. con 
templates erecting an additional building in 
which they will place their beaming ma 
chinery and slashers, thereby making room 
for 125 new looms in the old mill. 


—North Carolina, Charlotte. The Louise 
Yarn Mills will enlarge their plant. The 
mill will be changed from a 6000-spindle 
hosiery yarn mill to a 15,000 spindle print 
cloth mill. R. H. 8. Chadwick is the presi. 
dent. 


—North Carolina, Gibsonville. The direc 
tors of the Minneola Mig. Co. have decided 
to add some 3000 spindles with a correspond 
ing number otf looms to their plant. They 
will make the change at once. 


—North Carolina, Gibsonville. The Hia- 
watha Cotton Mill Co. contemplate adding 
some more machinery to their plant 


—*Virginia, Petersburg. The new weaving 
shed that the Pochahontas Cotton Mill Co. 
have added to their mill, is 55x95 feet; 55 
new looms have bi en placed in the addition. 
About $7000 have been expended on this 
addition, including machinery. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—*Rhode Island, Centreville. The Warwick 
Cotton Mills are commencing operations. 


Rhode Island, Newport. <A despatch 
stutes that the Narragansett Web Co.. with 
a capital stock of $50,000, is starting up here, 
for the manutacture of suspender and garter 
webbing, and braids and cOrds. 100 hands 
will be employed. 


-*South Carolina, Columbia. The new 
Granby Cotton Mill has commenced opera 
tion. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


| 


Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





FINISHING MACHINER for Brushing, Calendering, 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila... Pa. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
circular. 
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GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Hydro- Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 


CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


AGENT FOR 


Lyons and Paris Designers, 


Keeps new sketches and designs always on 
hand, 


125 West 56th St., New York. 





JOHN F. WHITE, 


Manufacturer of 
o 
Patent Under Crids 
FOR CARDING ENGINES. 
38 River St., Providence. BR. I. 





Advantages Gained by Using Abvove : 
Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and le enrd waste 


TEXTILE MACHINE WOKKS, 


READING, PA. 
Braiding Machines for all Purposes. 


Machines for Covering Electric W res and 
Cables, Packing Braideis, Gimp Machines, 
Spooling and Doubling Machine,, 


Machinery. 
” THUN & JANSSEN. 


Special 





BEACON LAMPS 
oF HICH CRADE. 


A FULL LINE FOR MILL LIGHTING. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Unexcelled X Ray Tubes. Every Tube guaranteed. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BEACON LAMP COMPANY, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CO., Montreal, Que., Canadian Agents 


THE GARLMAN DAMPER REGULATOR. 


A GREAT COAL SAVING DEVICE. 
Simple in Construction and Operation. 


SENT ON 3O DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Send for Circular. 








“The most 
Sens tive 
Regulator 

In Existence.” 


ee) INLET. 


Watts Patent Pressure Regulator, 


For Reducing High Pressure Ste.m, Wator, etc., 
and Maintaining a Uniform Pressure. 





In successful use for above purposes, as in low 
pressure heating systems, cylinder drying 
machines, and many other places where a 
reduced pressure is required. Adjustable 
to any pressure below that of the boiler. 

Over a use at Pacific ay 


% at Amoskeag a S 
300 furnished Lowell Machine Shop. 


Write for Prices. 
Steam Regulators, Pump Regulators, Steam Traps. 


WATTS REGULATOR “C0, 250 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass, 
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—*lennessee;, Jonesboro. The Jonesboro 
Cotton Mills are to be starced up in the 
course of a few weeks. It is said that W. B. 
Crowder, of Charlotte, N. C., has been en- 
gaged as superintendent. Hove mills were 
built by Andrew Patterson, but later became 
the property of the Jonesboro Banking 
Company, who will now operate the same. 


—Tennessee, Memphis. A plan is said to 
be on foot for the reorganization of the 
Bluff City Cotton Mills Co., and the opening 
of the mills,down in Fort Pickering. The 
entire plant of the Bluff City Cotton Mills is 
said to represent an output of $359,000. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Pennsylvania, Easton. The Lehigh Cot 
ton Mills, of this city, have closed down, and 
it is suid that they will probably remain 
idle until May 1, 1897, and possibly longer. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. The Lehigh Mills 
Co. have suspended operations tor tour 
months, which time may be lengthened tn 
definitely. 


Woolen. 


New Mills 


—*Massachusetts, Glendale. Concerning 
the report that the Glendale Mill property 
was likely to be sold to Cleveland parties, 
we now have the information that the deal 
has fallen through, and that the owner of 
the property, Morris S. Herman, of New 
York, will rebuild the mill at once, and that 
he will manufacture cloth and oave the 
same made into clothing at the mill. 


—*Minnesota, Rochester. A correspondent 
writes that Messrs. Booth and Broadhead, 
whose plant at Chatfield, Minnesota, was 
recently destroyed by fire, have completed 
arrangements for erecting a mill in this 
place, as we reported last month they con 
templated doing. It will be athree-set mill. 
Flannels, blankets, cassimeres, suitings and 
dress goods will be manufactured. Stean 
will be the motive power. There will be a 
dye house. Work on the building is to be 
commenced immediately. 


—New York, Fort Plain. William Lettis is 
erecting a new building in which he will 
place machinery for weaving carpets. 


—~New York, Lansingburgh. J. F. Farrell 
is said to be interested in the erection of a 
carpet factory that will give employment to 
100 hands. 


4 

—New York, Newburgh. Messrs. Crabtree 
& Patchett, formerly woolen manutacturers 
at Montgomery, have leased the build 
ing on South Colden St., formerly oc 
cupied as an office by the Wright Engine 
Works. They will manufacture yarns, and 
will employ about 100 hands. The firm in 
forms us that they expect to have the plant 
in operation by April, 1897. It wil! contain 
about 2000 worsted spindles, also finishing 
machinery, etc., and will be run in connec. 
tion with their Montgomery plant. 


—New York, Waterloo. The Ryan & Mc- 
Donal Building, on Chureh St., for several 
years unoccupied, bas been purchased by 
Mr. Bokes, of Auburn, who wil! occupy the 
same as a woolen, cloth and knitting mill. 
The machinery for the same is now being 
placed. 


—Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. A new rug 
actory to employ 80 hands will soon be 
built at the south side. The South Side 
Board of Trade can give information. 


It is the best binder ever invented. It 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag. 
azine, and thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted. A 
single binder will hold one volume (6 
numbers) of the Textile World. When 
it is complete it can be filed away in yoar 
library as a most valuable book of reference 
for the year 1896. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scatterea about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 





never find what you require, and a hand. 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-t of the binder twite over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety and timeliness. In this 
way you can in a snort time possess a real 
library without expense to yourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “ Textile Worla” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make a 
volume of about 1000 pages. 


The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 65 cents, 
\Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subscerption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MASS. 
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TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. Brooklyn, NN. WY. 





Established 1844. 


Factory SITES + | BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


. J. BUCKLEY) 
ALTE GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
in the fast growing villa: “ha. Manufacturer of all kinds of 
DOLCEVILLE ° o Ve 
Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. | SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS TUBES, CAPS, &C, 


> ca, is > rery low price. | 
: state bee reve at be. Ritiroad. Cotton, Silk, Flax, W roolen and Worsted 


Best Shipping Facilities. MM A ro) Ex Ir IW B=] Rwy m 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, N. ¥ Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
| Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Two and Three-ply Asphalt Ready Roofing for roofs of any description, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Ete. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues Quality 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 





Send for 


ete. 





PRILADELPHIA. 


ing and trimming ma- 


chines, 


Also New Champion 
Crochet Machines, sew 


descriptions. 


N. W. Cor. 
imerican and Diamond St«. 





Sut 
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gx@aved LiQuiD lm, 
, 


Prepared b 
BARTHOLOMAY BREWERY CO. 
ROCHESTER WY USA 


HOLLOWAY & HEMMAN 


SOLE AGENTS 


», REMOVED 10 





CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Rib Knitting Machines of ail Kinds. 
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NEWS 
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—*Pennsylvania, Wernersville. Schaner 
& Bausman, whom we reported were start 
ing w carpet factory in this place, write us 
that they are now in the market for carpet 
machinery, looms and shuttles, 


—Rhode Islind, Providence. The Crown 
Worsted Mills have commenced opera 
tions at 43 Sabin St. James W. Greaves 
and William 8S. Hutchinson are the oper 
ators. Woreted yarn will be manutuc 
tured, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Georgia, Rossville. We are informed 
that some additions will be made this com- 
ing year to the Park Woolen Mill. 


—Maine, Lisbon Falls. The Worumbo Mfg. 
Co. is erecting a new storehouse. 


—New York, Jamestown. A report states 
that Goodwill, Ashworth & Co. will double 
the capacity of their worsted spinning 
plant in the near future. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. R.M Peter 
son, 5250 Wakefleld St., has finished plans, 
and is now taking bids on an addition fora 
weaving mill on Wistar St. It will be three 
stories high, and will measure 55 feet by 57 
feet, and will cost about $5000. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Wassachusetts, Hinsdale. The Hinsdale 
Bros. have reorganized their affairs, and the 
business will hereafter be carried on as a 
corporation under the name of the Hinsdale 
Woolen Co. F. W. Hinsdale is president, 
and J. Hl. Hinsdale, treasurer, Peter A 
Clougher, the former superintendent, will 
resume his old position. The mills will be 
started as soon as the state of the woolen 
trade justifies. 


—New Hampshire, Troy. The Troy 
Blanket Mills are resuming operations, after 
several months’ idleness. 


Fires. 


—Minnesota, Chatfield. The oneset 
woolen mill operated by Booth & Broadhead 
has been destroyed by fire Flannels, 
blankets, cassimeres, suitings and dress 
goods were manufactured 


Failures and Suspensions. 


—North Carolina, Huntersville. The Vir 
ginia Cotton Mills Company has been 
ordered sold, under the decree of the Supe 
rior Court, to satisfy a judgment. The date 
of sale is set for Februury 8, 1897, on the 
premises. 


-North Carolina, Milledgeville. The Yad 
kin Falls Mannfactaring Company has gone 
into the hands of N. B. McCunless, as re- 
ceiver, The failure is saiu to be due to in. 
ability to realize on the stock. 


Rhode Island, Providence Snow «& 
Earle, manufacturers and dealers in dye 
stuffs and chemicals, and agents for the 
Kagle Dye Works, have made on assign 
ment. Liabilities are estimated at $200,000 


ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss or 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 








F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Factory Building for Lease or Sale, 
BELLEVILLE, ILLS. 


Electric light and power and steam heat 
furnished. Will remodel to suit tenant. 
Within 14 miles of business district of St. 
Louis, Mo. Railroad and shipping facilities 
unsurpassed Special inducements from 
city. Address, J.G. LEWIS 
Belleville. Ells. 


FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY. 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x60in. Single Corliss 
Engine, cylinder 20x48 in. ‘Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder 
6x56 in Single Corliss Engine, cylinder 12x24 in w40 
0-80 and 100 H. P. Automatic Engines. 

Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy- 
namos, and Wood-working Machines. Let me know your 
wants as my stock is constantly changing. Yours respect- 


ully, FRANK TOOMEY, 131 No. 3rd St., , Philadelphia 


WANTED: 


A MAN thoroughly familiar with the 
manufacture of silk twist; also silk, 
worsted, mobair and cotton braids of 
every description. Must be good de 
signer and thoroughly familiar with 
the trade. Addre-s, BRATDS, 

Cure Teatile World 


Jo RYERSS 


GRAY 
- ENG PRINTERS 
FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 
Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 

Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engraw 

ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. ‘Artistic designs in Letter and 

Bill Heads, Business Cards, Display Lettering for advertising 

en 8, ete. Best work. Lowest prices. Electrotyping # 

lowest rates. 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I 
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Facts and Gossip. 





—Florida, Jacksonville. A charter has 
been granted to the American Manufactur- 
ing & Commercial Co., with a capital stock 
of $50,000. With the exception of the presi- 
dent and one director, the company is com- 
posed of colored men, and most of the capi 
tal will be furnished by the colored invest. 
ors. It is the intention to engage in the 
cultivation of cotton on land which the 
company Owns, near this place, and erect 
later on a mill for the manufacture of cotton 
rope. Only colored operatives will be em- 
ployed. J. E. T. Bowen, is president; R. R. 
Goods, vice-president; M. J. Christopher, 
secretary, and George W. Saddler, treasurer, 


—Louisiana, New Orleans, The Douglas 
Fibre Co., Ltd., has been incorporated wi h 
a capital stock of $500,000, by E. W. Douglas, 
W. F. Mayhew, Andrew Scultze and others, 
who propose to manufacture ramie and 
other fabrics. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. The stock- 
holders of the Oneko Woolen Mille, which 
have a capital of $210,000, and the Star Mills 


— ~ 


Corporation, of Middleboro, under the same 
management, will vote at theirannual meet. 
ing upon the question of authorizing the di 
rectors to sell the assets and property of the 
corporation which controls both mills. 


—Massachusetts, Webster. Concerning the 
dye house that we reported Charles F. Rob 
inson was startingjup in the building for 
merly occupied by the Webster Valley 
Woolen Co., we have the following addi 
tlonal information: The plant has been 
started by a company to be known as the 
Webster Job Dye Works. Chas. F. Robinson 
is the manager. 


—New York, Cohoes. The Enterprise Knit 
ting Mill building, formerly owned by John 
Scott & Son, and concerning which we have 
several times made mention, has been sold 
for $5000 to Warren McConihee, of Troy, who 
held a real estate mortgage on it. 


—New York, Troy. The J.J. Ryan Co. bas 
been organized for the purpose of manufac 
turing and dealing in cotton, wool and 
merino waste. The capital is $5000. The 
directors are John J. Ryan, Seward Ricker 
son and William D. O'Brien of Troy. 





TEXTILE MILL 


WANTED 


To Locate in the City o 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 


suildings for manufacturing purposes (one never been used) are located 
within nine blocks from center of city. Three trolley lines running near 


by. Steam or electric power supply. 


Fire hose and connections on ea:sh 


floor. Location is favorable for obtaining help ofany kind. Railroad facil 
ities first-class, and cheap rates to all parts of the world. 


Address, P 132, TEXTILE WORLD. 





FREE. SITES 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Along the line of the Illinois Central Rail 
road Co. in West Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana are offered with cheap fuel, low- 
priced American labor, best of freight facil 
ities, and, in many locations, exemption 
from taxation for ten years, with liberal 
subscriptions to stock, if desired. 

Write for pamphlet ‘One Hundred Cities 
and Towns Wanting Industries,” which 
gives in a nutshell statistics of desirable 
places. The undersigned solicits and will 
treat in confidence all correspondence with 
those prospecting for new locations. 


CEORCE C. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner, I. C. R. R. Co., 


506 Central Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON +*" 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


a4 CHICAGO, 
Cs ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 


AND BOSTON 


MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, pn 
QUEBEC, ad 


And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
_ For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Boston, MASS. 
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—New York, Waterford. January 4th the 
auction sale of the Hudson Valley Knitting 
Mill was to have cecurred, but was post 
poned indefinitely. An offer of $25,500 was 
not accepted. The plant was once valued at 
$125,000. 


—North Carolina, Wadesboro. Ata special 
meeting recently held by the stock holders 
of the Wadesboro Cotton Mills, it was de 
cided to increase the company’s bonded in. 
debtedness by $40,000. W. J. McLandon is 
president. 


—-Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The mill 
and machinery of the plant lately operated 
by R. Granless & Sons in the manufacture of 
cotton and woolen goods, has been pur 
chased by Robert E. Granless, who will con 
tinue the business on and after January Ith, 
under the title of R. Granless’,Son, at 16th 
and Fitzwater Streets. 


Rhode Island, Centreville. The Kent 
Woolen Company’s mill, which was recently 
damaged to the extent of some $50,000 by the 
explosion ot the boilers, has been sold to 
George E. Wood, of this place, for $200. 
There was a mortgage of #20,000 on the mil), 
and the #200 bid is over and above that 
amount. No arrangements are being made 
for rebuildihg the mill. 





Wanted. One or two bright, energetic 
salesmen for a general line of dyestuffs, 
chemicals, etc. State full particulars as to 
where last employed, territory covered and 
salary expected. Liberal arrangements 
will be made;with the right men and all 
applications considered confidential. 

Address P 148, care TEXTIE WORLD. 





One Crompton Loom for Sale, in first- 
class order, 92-inch reed, space, 4x4 box, 30 
harness. Inquire of William +e 194 
Congress St., Jersey City Heights, N. 


FOR SALE. 


Three Campbell & Clute, 4section Ribb Frame, 20 gauge 

One Campbell & Clute, 4seetion, Ribb Frame, 16 gauge 

I'wo Campbell & Clute 3-section, Ribb Frame, 20 gauge 

One Tompkins Knitting Table, 20 inch cylinders 

One Union Special Ribb Tail Machine. 

0 Branson No. 5, Stocking Machines 

20 Loopers, Hepworth, Abel, and Campbell & Clute. 

One 64 double bed Gessner Press, 14 inch cylinder. 

One 64 single bed Miller Press, 10 inch cylinder 

One 6-4 iron frame C. & M. Perpetual Shear, 26 blades 
spiral. 

One 44 iron frame P. & W. Perpetnal Shear, stationary rest 

Four Crompton Bow Jack Looms, % inch reed space, 4x4 
box, 24 harness capacity, independent box motion 





Prices and full particulars of 
RnR. A. DVUCHEROoW , 
TROY, N. Y. 


Successor to Sprong & Duckrow. 





MANUFACTURER WANTED. 


One who has looms 60 inches and wider, 
to make Union Carriage Cloths for party 
who will purchase the goods in case lots. 
Address with samples, specifying prices, 
and widths, and capacity in yards per 
month. “S W B,” Textile World, Boston. 


—Tennessee, Me mphis We are now in 
formed that O. M tramdon, of Florence, 
A'a., and Mr. Jones, also of Florence, con 
template leasing the Blut! City Cotton Mills, 
of which we recently made mention 


—Stephen A. Ashman, machine black- 
smith, and manutacturer of torged steel 
cylinders tor dials, 3 Fetter Lane, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., announces that on January Ist he 
took his son into partnership, and that, 
hereafter, business will be conducted under 
the name of 8S. A. Ashman & Son. 


—Geo. 8. Harwood & Son will remove on 
Jan. 25th, 1897, from 7 Water St. to Exchange 
Bldg., 3 State St., room 703, Boston. 


Cleaning Gauge Glasses. 


Editor Textile World 

Dear Sir: I have found the following to 
be a good method of cleaning the inside of a 
gauge glass, without removing it from the 
water column. 

When the boiler is cold shut the connec 
tions to the boiler, drain the water out of the 
glass and fill it with benzine, allowing it to 
remain for some hours. Then drain the 
benzine out, being careful that none enters 
the boiler 

Roxbury. X. Y. Z. 


WANTED: 
An Enterprising Manufacturer 


To engage in the production of several new 
articles in the textile line. These articles 
are being made of a new raw material 
whichis very cheap, and can be made to 
resemble, when spun, either linen or woolen 
thread, at the option of the spinner. Several 
European countries, where the spinning and 
weaving of this raw material has been pat 
en ed, are producing this new class of goods 
with great success. For further particulars 
address: Progress, care TEXTILE WORLD. 


WANTED: Desirable Accounts 


One of the largest Importing and Commis 
sion Houses wants desirable Domestic and 
Foreign accounts. Interview or correspond.- 
ence with mill owners or salesmen controll- 
ing same desired. 


Address: L. W. L., TEXTILE WORLD. 











TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE, 


Structure Fibres, Yarns and Fabric, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50. 
Wool Manufacture ( Beaumont) price $2.50, will sell for 
25. 
Book on Fulling price 75 cents, will sell for 
Cotton Manufacturing (Lister) price $3.00 will sell for $1.50. 
Possett’s Technology of Textile Design, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50 
I have one copy ofeach. All n 
JO . WILLIAMS, eer 101 South End, Boston, 
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ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT & HALL, 


54 1-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Circular. 
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The Textile World’s 
Information Department 


Is the BEST syatem of communication 
between manufacturers wanting men, 
and superintendents and overseers 
wanting positions. 

It is in immediate charge of a 
practical mill superintendent, who 
gives personal attention to each 
ease. There is no charge to manu- 
facturers, nor is there any “en- 
trance fee” to applicants, but if a 
position is secured a very moderate 
charge is made to the applicant. We 
will not knowingly enter the name of 
an incompetent or intemperate man. 

Hundreds of superintendents and 
Overseers are now satisfactorily 
filling positions obtained through 
us, and scores of the best mills use 
this Bureau EXCLUSIVELY, because 
they have found it to be the best 
and most satisfactory. Its methods 
are prompt, courteous, business-like 
and strictly confidential. 

Correspondence solicited. 
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TEXTILE WORLD'S INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON. 


A practical mill man is in charge of the Information Department and Overseer’s Bureau. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
avle agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge i+ made until po-ition is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers, 


Wanted. A man ableto design and build 
machines for weaving and knitting mill and 
fire hose. Results must equal the best hose 
now on the market in appearance, strength 
and efficiency. Ample remuneration guar 
anteed. Address, Post Office Box 3058, New 
York. 


Silk Ribbons Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has worked 
in some of the first factories in Germany 
and in New York, and has an experience of 
ten years as superintendent and designer. 
Best reterences, Sulary governed by posi- 
tion. P, 147, care TEXTILE WORLD. 

1202 Silk Superintendent is open for 

“ei un engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutactur 
ing of silk 1ibbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of -uperin'endent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





1159 Woolen Superintendent. \ 
Ve’ first class mun on curriage robes, 
furniture plush, bed and horse blankets. Has 
excellent references. Has held present po- 
sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring achange. Age 39; 
married. 


1168 Woolen Superintende a¢ wants 
© position. Would accept a position 
as assistunt superintendent or derigner in a 
good mill, Is a good weaver and cesigner 
on fine flannels, silk, cotton ladies’ dress 
goods, cheviots, cloakings, beavers, kerseys, 
ete. Knowles, Crompton, Davis & Furber 
looms. Age45; married. Isat presertin a 
good mill. Refers to very relitble parties 


1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
a position as superintendent and de 
signer of a small mill, or superintendent of 
a large mill. Age 54; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable p wuties 


| | 5 | Agent or Superintendent, bas hada 

be good experience in every cepart 
ment of a cotton mill, and understands 
manufacturing ducking, carpet varns, ho 
siery yarns, seine twine and netting; also 
various otber kinds of white goods. Age3l; 
single. Refersto past employers. 


| 191 Superintendent, Woolen. A first 

% class manin all respects, well known 
in the woolen business, now open for en 
gagements. Accustomed to manufacturing 
most all kinds of woolen or worsted goods. 





1142 Position wanted as assistant super. 

“~intendent or designer in woolen 
mill (N. EK states preferably), by young man 
26 years of age, of several years mill experi 
ence and a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Textile School. The salary expected would 
be smal! to begin with, as astart is the chiet 
object at present. 


l 18] Woolen Superintendent, De- 

signer and Weaver wants position. 
Age 40; married. Has been in some first 
Cla-s mills, to which can refer. Fancy wor 
steds,cassimeres, cheviots, beavers, kersey 8, 
etc. Familiar with about all kinds of ma 
chinery. 





934 Superintendent, woolen, wants po 
= sition; is a first class man in every 
way, and is well recommended. Has a prac. 
tical knowledge of the business, from the 
wool room tothe weaving department; age 
42; married. 


1178 Wusated. Posiiion by an A No. 1 
mad “as superintendent of woolen 
mill (men’s wear preferred), who has had 
extensive experience in manufacture of 
woolens. Age 30 years and married. Can 
furnish best of references as to alility and 
character ‘ 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1] 14 Superintendent and Overseer, 
wants position on cotton goods, has 
had a first-class experience, and cun furnish 
first-class references. Will go anywhere; 
age 39 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first class man on seamless bags, 
1 139 Cotton Superintendent. Posi 
“ tion wanted by competent man, 
now inone of the best fine colored and faney 
mills in the country; age 33; married. Will 
goanywhere. Refers to present employers. 


758 Gingham Superintendent with ex- 
fe perience on fine dress goods and shirt 
ings. Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 


| 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

accept posi. ion as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good reter 
ences and a first-class recor), and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds of 
yarn, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married, 


l 133 Is a goo man On cotton goods; age 

. 43; married; American, wants po 
sition as superintendent. Refers to first. 
class companies; is well posted on various 
kinds of ma: hinery. 


1184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 

wants position. Age 50; married. 
Shectings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill, 
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1 177 Superintendent wants position in 

cotton mill. Will accept position as 
assistant superintendent, or weaver and de- 
signer. Is familiar with a great many kinds 
ot work. Has held positions in some of the 
largest mills in New England, and refers to 
men who hold high positions in the best 
mills; age35; married. 


1179 Wants position as Superintendent 
“ or Overseer of Coiton Carding. 
Large experience as overseer of carding and 
combing fine yarns. Also well up in all 
other departments of cotton mill. Can pre 
pare and card and spin the yarn, and spool 
and warp the same for any cloth desired. 
Very good manager of help. American; 
age 50; temperate. Has had charge ot large 
carding room and superintended mill of 


‘medium size. Can take position at once, 


l l > Cotten Superintendent. age 4s; 
©Y married. Experienced on gingham 
dress goods, print cloths and yarns; a first 
class carder; good references; well up on 
English or American machinery. 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


re() Carder of the first rank, has 
7 t+’ worked in the very best mills, well 
posted. Strong point; Australian and low 





stock 

l l 17 Weolen Carder. Age 45; mar 
‘ried Overseer 18 years in one 

place. Long experience on all woo), wool 


and cotton mixed, shoddy, etc., ete. Will go 
anywhere except Canada. 


710 Leow stock his strong point, but 
‘ has carded all kinds of stock. Age 40; 
married. Salary $3.00 


1082 Woolen carder experienced on 

“all classes of underwear Has 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references 


1030 Woolen Carder. A first class man 
. with good references and wide ex 
perience desires position as overseer of 
woolen carding. Has worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy. Age 27. Married and 
can take position at once. A trial will show 
that he is the right man. 


1 153 Comber. Understands repairing 

“~ and running combers, speeders and 
cards. Overseer seven years in one of Eng 
land’s fine mills, on counts ranging from 1203 
to 1503. Will accept a position as overseer 
or2d band. Refers to responsible parties as 
to ability and chara‘ter. 


1190 Woolen Carder or Spinner. Age 
. 7; married One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Refers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
eotton; Furbush, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 
] 197 Woolen Carder wants position 
“’l Overseer over 16 year< in some of the 
best woolen mills. Accustomed to all kinds 
ot work. Age 50; married. Well recom. 
mended. 








COTTON CARDERS. 


910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 
. and fancy white stuck. Age 41. $2.50 
and up. 


1135 Second Hand of Cotton Card- 

- ing and combing. Wants position. 
Has first-class reference, Age 28. 

100] Mas Carded tor ginghams, sheet 

ings, checks, prints, etc., and is first 

class. Age 34, married. Wages $2.50 and up. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1 1 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 

“— wants position. Has first-class ret- 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 
accePt second hand’s position. 


Q67 Woolen Spinner. Age 28; single 
. Wants position where there is an op 
portunity to rise in the business. 


1 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ 81; married. Experienced on yarns 
fromlto712run. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position as oversee: 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1 ] l 1 Overseer of Spinning wants po 

sition. Age 45 and married. Has 
good recommendations from last employers 
Has worked on cassimeres, wool shoddy, 
tancy eiderwown and flannels. Will go any 
where. 


1 152 Woolen Spinner wants position 

‘=~ as overseer or 2d hand, in Southern 
cr Western States, or Pennsylvania. Age20 
single. Understands Johnson & Bassett 
operators and mules. Has worked on a 
variety of goods. Good recommendations as 
to character and ability. 


S84 Wants position as overseer of woolen 
‘ spinning. Age 45; married. All 
classes of goods; now employed. Best of 
references. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


] 198 Cotten Spinner, spooling, warp 
“© ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
winding and quilting on linen. Well recom 
mended, Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second hand's position 


| 196 Mule or Ring cotton spinner 

. wants position as overseer. Age 36; 
married; 12 years in one mill; 6 years as 
mule spinner, 2 years as second hand and 4 
years as overseer. Has had a very thorough 
experience on tickings, shirtings and den 
ims. Used to both English and American 
make of machines. References are good; 
can accept position at once. 


1 189 Spinner, Cotton, Mule or Ring. 
“ Age 338; married. Ginghams, dress 
goods, flannels and hosiery yarns. English 
or American make of machinery. Refer 
ences if desired. Don’t want a position in 
Maine, Canada or any Western state. 
1187 Overseer of Dressing or spin 
‘ ning wants a position in a cotton 
mill. Is an Al man en colored or white 
goods, and understands slashing and beam 
ing thoroughly. American; age 38; married. 
| Has had charge in some of the best mills of 
New Eogland. Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
goods, cheviots, fi'nnels and = sateens. 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin and Lowel! 
machinery. 


1176 Ring Spinner, Overseer wants 
position on medium, fine or coars¢ 
spun,yarns; age 38; married, Can take po 
sition atonce. Can furnish satisfactory ref 

| erences from past and present employers. 
Good reasons for wishing to make a change. 


1128 Overseer of Ring Spinning. 
=“ French. Age 28; single. Prefers 
New England States. Experiened on Mason 
and Whittin frames. Has had a good expe 
rience as second hand. Reters to past em 
| ployers. 
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115 Overseer of Ring Spinning, 
. spooling, warping and sla-hing 
wants position on white work, fine or coarse. 
Age 46; single. Will go anywhere. Good 
references. Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 
Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 


1068 Cetton Ring Spinner. Uncder- 

stands spooling, warping and twist- 
ing. Has worked on yarns from 4s to 7(s- 
Age30 years. Will take good second hand 
job. Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 


1121 Overseer of Ring Spinning, 
“ wants position. Can ran spinning, 
spooling, warping or reeling. Good refer 
ences. Age 34 and married. 


1 171 Overseer of Cotton Ring Spin- 

ning. Age 25; good reterences. Has 
made yarns from number &s to 100s. A good 
manager of help. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 





1127 Overseer of Weaving. French. 
ol Age 34; married. Understands 


sheetings, drills and prints. Will go any- 


where. Out of work; mill stopped. Refers 
to past employers. 


176 Wanted. A position as overseer of 
‘9 weaving, second hand or loom fixer, 
either in a cotton, woolen or jate bagging 
mill, by a faithful, sober, steady man, fally 
capable in either of the above positions. 
Referenees furnished as to character and 
experience. 


l l 1; Overseer of Weaviag woolen or 

*~ cotton goods; age 30 and married. 
Will work for moderate pay until ability is 
proven. Willgoanywhere. Has a thorough 
knowledge of box looms and plain. Can 
furnish good references if required. 


1110 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 

fancy or plain. Age 42; German. 
Wants position as overseer, or will take 
second hand’s position. Has had charge 
where first-class goods are made. Good ref 
erences. 


10738 Overseer of Weaving. cotton. 
O Isa good man on fancy work, fine 
goods, lenos, etc. Has good reference. Age 
35; married. Is familiar with the work in 
some of the best mills in New England. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
protestant; age 36; -ingle. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cas-imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


S19 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
OLY wants position. Age 38; married. Un 
derstands worsted and plain goods, beavers, 
kerseys, cassimeres, etc. Can furnish good 
references, 


1047 Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 
' Wants position in N. E. States only. 
Age 30; married. Good man on cassimeres, 
kerseys and cheviots. Will work for rea 
sonable salary. 


1008 Wants boss job in flannel mill. 
© Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1115 Overseer of Weaving wants 

“ position in woolen mill; age 50 and 
married; mill stopped, cause of being out 
of a position; is a reliable man, first-class 
references; has worked on dress goods, car 
riage cloths, blankets, etc. 


1 172 Wants an Overseer’: Position. 

“~ Has bad charge of weaving and 
dressing, and is a designer. Crompton, 
Knowles or Gilbert looms. Two workers in 
family. Has first class references. 





FINISHERS. 


1161 Woolen Finisher wants position. 

American; age 37. Don’t want to go 
to Southern or Western States. Has had a 
thorough experience on ceviots, cuassi. 
meres, broadcloths, mohairs, beavers, cloak 
ings, overcoatings, etc. Good references if 
required. 


1084 Manitter and Finisher. Out of 

work owing to the mill being 
stopped. Age 28; married. Ladies’ and 
gents’ cotton or woolen shaped bodies, ete 
Wunts position in New England States or 
New York. 


998 Es an Al Woolen Finisher. Age 
< . - : 

<< 36; murried. Has been employed in 
two of the very best mills in New England, 
and refers to them as to character and 
ability. 


1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age % vears. Will work for $250 
per day. 





DYERS. 


l l: )) Boss Dyer in Cotton, Woolen, 

e or Mixed Hosiery, or underwear 
mill; age 45; married; 9 years overseer in 
large knitting mill in America; 14 years 
overs er in Nottingham, England. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with all kind of hosiery 
and underwear, also raw stock, skein or 
garment dyeing. Good references from for 
mer «employers. 


1149 Woolen Dyer. American; age 44; 
*’ married. Familiar with wool and 
worsted yarns, piece dyeing, cotton, cotton 
yarns, shoddy and extracts. Good refer 
encer. 


1146 Bleacher and Dyer wants posi 

tion. Age35i and married. Is highly 
recommended by reliable manufacturers; 
experienced on all classes of underwear; 
also skein yarns. 


] 107 Dyer, wants position. Has worked 
on indigo vats piece dyes, ram cot 
ton and wool; age 35 and married; refers to 
former employers, Prefers Middle or New 
England States, Can take position at once. 


11 15 Overseer of Dyeing cotton. Ac. 

“ customed to cotton thread, cotton, 
yarn and chaine waip. Has held the posi 
tion of overseer in first-class mill» and has a 
general knowledge of cotton dyeing. Age 
0, married. Now open for an engagement; 
have references. 


1165 Dyer, wants position on cotton 
~ goods, ginghams, stripes, and cotton 
goods in general, long and short chain. Un 
derstands sizing. Southern states or Canada 
preterred. Now in the South Age 3j 
married, 
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1166 Dyer on wool or cotton piece 
skein and raw stock, cotton and silk 
noils,and mixed, fibresand knit yarns. Age 
40; married. Has had a good experience, 


and refers to good parties. 

1105 Boss Dyer, woolen, or will 
. take position as second hand for 

good company. Age23; not married. Good 

references; wages reasonable. Experienced 

on flannels, cotton corduroys, plushes, vel 


vets, etc. 

1175 Finisher or Dyer, woolen goods, 
“ wants position in Western or South- 

ern States; cassimeres, blankets, dress 

goods,etc. Refers to mills in which he has 

held position as overseer; age 43; married. 


References are good. 

1098 Foreman, Dyer or Superin. 
“© tendent of dve works, A steady and 

ambitious man is open for a permanent po- 

sition as above. 

1199 Dyer. Wants position on fancy 

“© cotton skein yarns, and long and 

shortchains. Has a thorough knowledge of 

alizarine and indigo blue dyeing. Has 

twenty years’ experience. Can give first 


class references. 
1201 W ants po-~ition in laboratory man 
= ufacturing, house or mills, or would 
accept a position as second hand of dyeing. 
Age 28; single. Has been employed by two 
of the best houses in the country. Can take 
position at once. Western and Southern 

States burred out. 
1105 Boss Dyer, Weolen, or Will 
 tuke position as second hand for a 


while. Age 23. Not married. Good refer 

ences, Wages reasonable. 

1188 Dyer on cotton yarn or thread. 
OO Aye 8; married. Will not go South 


or to Canada References if required. Six 
years’ experience as second hand in a first 


class thread mill. 

1194 Dyer, Wooten; sg 32; married. 
e Has hell po-ition ax assistant dver 

and ove seer of dyeing. Refers to present 

employer, good reason for changing. Could 

take position on one week’s notice; worsted 

yarns, wool in stock an: piece dyes. 





ENITTERS. 


549 Hosiery Superintendent. Now 
“=r employed ina firs'-clas+ mill; wishes 
to change. Don’t want a position in the 
Southern States: rCanada. Has started five 
new knitting millsduring the past ten years, 
Is an American, 3l vears of age and married, 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery and 


has fir-t class references. 

1163 Kait. Geod man for ho-iery mill; 
~ understands buving. selling and 

finishing. Has had first class experience, 

and can furnish first-class references, 

Would accept position as travelling sales 

man. 


] 164 Wants Position as superintendent 

of ho-iery mill, or overseer of 
woolen carding and spinning. 35 years of 
age; 9 workers in family. Has good refer 
encrs, and has hada good experience, For 
further intormation address No. 1164, care 


Guild & Lord. 

1131 Manager of Knitting Mill, or 
Willwecept position as finisher and 

shipping clerk; age 38. Has worked on cot 

ton and wool, flat and fleece, also rib goods. 

Familiar with many kinds of machinery. 

References from first class men, 


' 





1 182 Superiatendent of Knitting 

— mill wants position. Has bud u 
good experience as overseer of spinning and 
carding hosiery yarns, and more recently as 


superiutendent; is tamiliar with plain, 
fancy, two-thread, fleece back and glove 
trimmings. Understands nearly all kinds 


ot machinery. A good list of references. 


Age 37; married, 

1173 Wants Position as overseer of 
“ knitting department. Understands 

all kinds of machines; plush work, vertical 

stripes, full fashioned flat cuff, rib knitting, 

ete. Refers to good people who have known 

him for 28 vears, and others; age38, married. 


1180 


Wants position as 2nd h nd ot card 


ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like pori 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. 1., Conn., 


N.H., Penn., N.Y or N. J. References if re 


quired, 
1137 Superintendent in knitting mill 
be wants position on knit underwear. 
Thoroughly understands latch needle, 
Thompkins Bros, Nye & Tredick, Scott & 
Williams and Crane Mfg. Co ’s machines for 
plush und stockinette. Has first class refer 
ences as to character and ability. Age 29; 


married. 

1148 Knitter or Machinist. Age 2s; 
martied. Understands Lamb ma 

chines, full fashioned und 1 wear, and ladies’ 

and children’s underwear. Good references. 

Owing tothe mill -hutting down is now out 

ot work. 


1185 Knit Superintendent or Over- 
OVD 


seer. H»ve successfully +tarted 
several plants. Understands all kinds of 
cotton or wor-ted underwear, and all kinds 
of machinery, spring or latch. Age 45; 
married. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Beaming, Design- 
ing or Weaving. 35 years of age 

IHIus worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams. etc. Highly recommended. Will go 
anvwhere in the United States. 


1087 


Married 


1192 Worsted Steam Dresser wants 
"’*= position as overseer. Has worked 
in tome of the best mills in England and 
America. Has high references; age 36; mar- 
ried. Has a thorough knowledge of both 
plain and fancy work. 


] 155 Wool Sorter, Understands grad 
vd ing all sorts of worl 24 years of 
age, and single. Will go anywhere, except- 
ing Western States. Can take position at 
once, 


1156 


2nd Hand of Dyeing or overseer 
of washing and bleaching wants po 
sition. Familiar with knit eon. wool. 
Age 33. Don’t want a position in Canada or 
t'e Western or Southern states. Can take 
position at once; good references. 


1162 Good Man for Beaming De- 
~ partment... On heavy sized, plain 
calicoes and colored cotton goods, twills 
and sheetings. Will go anywhere. Age 33; 
married. Good references, 


1157 Wants position. Has a general 
Yl knowledge of all departments in a 
cotton mill, and ean fill most any position. 
Has highest of references; age 26. married. 
11 19 Saleaman. wants position selling 
“ dyestuffs. Is a thoroughly posted 
man in thisline; can refer to past employ 
ers. Will goanywhere. Age 41 and married. 
1 124 Bleacher wants position. Age 50; 
-~* married. Has been employed in a 
first class bleachery for several years, and 
can furnish good references. Will go any 
where. Wages moderate, 

















BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers, Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 

Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N.J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Balling Machine. 

says Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son Bolton, England. 
Munson, Chas, Belting Co, Phila, Pa. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange P), 
Providence, R. I. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 21 Chestnut St, 
Philadel; hia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Hegeman, John, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co,77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds. 
nee ial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 


sak G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 

Palmer, J.S, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. 
Boxes, Wooden. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes and Braids. 
Braiding Machines. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Burr Pickers. 

Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Grantieville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 

American Card Clothing Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N.J 
Kitson Mac hine C 0, Lowel ll, Mass. 
Tindell, Henry, Ne wark, J. 
Woonsocket Machine & "bodies Co, Woon- 
socket, R. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
Mass. : ; 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 


Phila, Pa 


Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 


Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
> 
a. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Chemicals, 
De Ronde, A, & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 Pine 
St, New York 
Chemical Stoneware. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum.- 
berland St, Philadelphia. 
Chemist. 
Huntington, Dr. H, 159 Front St, New York. 
Ceal. 
Dominion Coal Co, Ltd, 9 Milk St, Boston 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Cotte 
Riatsdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
Remick, & Co, 483 Atlantic Ave, Boston. 
Cotton icunamenn 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton Machine Co. Lowell, Mass. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worce ster, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & C o, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 


Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 


Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 


Saco Water Power ;Machine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Cotton Webbing. 
Witter, H. M, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 


Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 


Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Damper Regulators. 

D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Designers. 

Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 

Dryers. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R. I. 

Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila. Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


Vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Rock well, W. S. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, 

ye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M,3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 

Arnold, Peck & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 

Atteaux, F. E, & vo, 172 Purchase St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 

De Ronde, A, & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 

. \ & of Elberfeld Co,77 William 
Gk, Be Ee 

Geisenheimer & (Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 

Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 
Front St, N. Y. 

Jaeck Bros, J, 62-68 No. 11th St, Brooklyn, 


Janney, 0. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conn. 

Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 

Kalle & Co.,77 Jobn St., N. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray 8 St,N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St. . we 

Matheson, Ww.J,& Co, 178 Front St, Ne Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Nashoba Co, Ayer, Mass. 

Nanumkeag Dye Co, Salem, Mass 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. : 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Phillips, Moro Chemical Oo, 131 8. 3d St, 
Phila., Pa 

P ickhardt, Ww m, & Kuttroff, 98 Liberty St, 
New York. 

Polhemus, Henry, 66 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New_York 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 
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Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 alten L ane, N.Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Wate r St, 
Warren Chemic:! Co, New ol 
Dyers and Finishers. 
Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass. 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mass. 
Cxpasten Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo) 


Firth & Foster Co, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
—— Dye Works, 913 W. York 8t, Phila, 


Pawtucket pres & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tucket, R. I 
Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, P 
Warren, W, Thread W ‘orks, Westfield, M Ass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
J.J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
idence, R. I 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., rs 
McCalvey Elevator Works, Phila, Pa. 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop,"Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N m2. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Engraving on Wood. 
Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi 
dence, 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Factery Sites. 
Dolge, Alfred, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Illinois Central R. R, 506 Central Station f 
Chicago, 111. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. |}. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum- 
berland St, Philadelphia. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Fuel Oil Furnaces. 
Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Fulling Mills for Knit Goods. 
Scott, H. W, Bennington, Vt. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, nant oy ogg Ma. 
Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hosiery pee 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 

















HMydro-Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
St, Boston. 
Kndex. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Knsurance (Employers Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central 8t, Boston, Mass. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 


Byram, F, A, Germantown, Pa, 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Friedberger, C, Edgings, Germantown, 
Phila, Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 


Mnit Geods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 

Busch & Linn, 120 No, 7th St, Phila, Pa. 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N., 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Asi:man, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 


a. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa. 


Muitting Machinery. 

American Too! & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
St, Boston. 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Hovig-on & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. sas: 

Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manctester, N. H. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

National Automatic Knitter Co, Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 129 Bread st, Phila, Pa. 

Paine, G. W & Co, Pawtucket, R, I. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfx. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa. 
Stattord, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- 
delphin, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Union Raveller Co, Troy, N. Y. 


Knitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Munchester, N. H. 
Ives, Loval T. New Brunswick. N. J. 
Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H 
Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw. 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Looms. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Honedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
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Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Leom Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Novelty Loom Picker Works, 3-7 So, 48th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber, 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 

Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

Kali fleiseh, Franklin H, Co, New York. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mill Builders'and Engineers. 

Berlin l'on Bridge Co, lhe, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

ill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Ashoff, Charles, 191 Berks St, Phila, Pa. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson. 


N. J. 

Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co. Providence. R. I. 

Popham, Heury, & Son, Eaxt Newark, N. J. 

Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I 

Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co. Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Jones, Lewi~, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield. 
v 


t. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. 1. 
Office Specialties. 
Feit & Tarrant Mty. Co, Chicago, IIl. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metulline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N Y. 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Broad wav, New York. 
Devoe & Revnolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, 22 Dey St, New York 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Greyory, 34 School St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Upham, A. B, 713 Tremont Bldg, Boston, 
Mass. 
Wright, Brown & Quimby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penasatocka. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
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Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
Boston, Mass. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Cresson, Geo. V, Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila. 
Hunter, "Jan, Muchine Co, No. Syrteng Sig 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Presses. 
Crawford. J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 
Howard, Guo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Taylor, James, 335 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill! 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Kalbfleixch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 
Smeallie Bro-, Amsterdam, , AZ 

Reed and Marness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Falton St, 
New York. 

Rooting, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I 

Saddles for Spinning Frames. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 

Schools. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass, 

Busch & Linn, 120 No. 7th St, Phila, Pa. 
Cusampion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sta, Phila, Pa. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila Pa. 

Mills, Wm, 120 No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 66 Arch ‘st, Phila, Pa 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. ¥. 
——. A. G, & Son, Box 52s, Fall River, 
ass. 


WORLD 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 
Silk Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa 
Skylights ("etal). 
Van Noorden & Co, Boston, Mass, 
Soaps. 
Amerjoan Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 


NR. ¥. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Spindles. 
a tad Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence Machine © 0, Providence, R.I. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N.< 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 986 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 


Deotiey, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hewes & P hillips, Newark, N. 
Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord 8team Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hewes & Phillips, Newark, N.J. 
Sowbares + 2 Machine & Engine Co, New. 
burgh, N 
Sargent, J. "Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 
Toomey, Frank, 131 N. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Steam KM ettles. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co, 31-35 Union St. 

Boston, Mass. 
Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
S8t., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 
Simmons, John & Co, 106-110 Centre St, N. Y. 
Steam Traps. 

D'Este & Saetey Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, ass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

Steel Castings. 

Chester Steel Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 

Phila, Pa. 
Stop Metion for Looms. 
Tucker Stop Motion Co., Hartford, Conn, 
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Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, N. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Hal a Tank Co, Bridge port, Florida. 
Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa. 
Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes and Braids. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Kenyon, John. , Pawtucket, R. I. 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher 8t 
Phila, Pa. 
Witter, H. M. & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 
Valves. 
D’Kste & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston, 
ass. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
New England’ Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Pancoast Ventilator Co, Phila, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Van Noorden & Co, Harrison Ave, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co, Keene, N. H 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 

Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 6 
Hampshire St, Boston. 

Replogle Governor Works, Akron, Ohio. 

Winders. (Hosiery.) 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Lh St, 
Boston. 

Wool. “ 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Remick, T, & Co, 483 Atlantic Ave, Boston. 
— Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front Bt. Phila, 


waeel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Cleaning Process. 
International Sufety Solvent Co., 
dence, R. | 


Provi- 


Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Wool Extracts. 


Denys Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 


Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 

Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, 
Stil alee Machine Co, 

R. 1. 


Mass 
Westerly, 


Weoolen Machinery. 
"aan W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Pb/le 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 3t., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, 
Mass. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, 

Thun & Jansen, Reading, Pa. 

Tindell, Henry. Newark, N 


Boston, 


Mass. 


Providence, 


J. 
White, John F, 38 River St, 
R 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 

socket, R 
Weel, Hair and Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 

Lyon, Jobn H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cle hg Ohio. 

Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N . Front St, Phila 
Pa 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co, Cle voles, Ohio. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Gurtfle ld, J. 
Muhlhauser. F, Co, Ole veland, ‘Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Wool Sorters and Scourers. 
Duro-s, Theodore A, Kensington 
Huntingdon St, Phila, 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Wool Waste. 
Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Ave. and 


Banding. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowel), Maas. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 6 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Colored Cotton Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
sr 4s 0h & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
De 


179 Devonshire 








Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. 

E ichman & Stern berg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fieming & Uhapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


Pa 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Grant Yaru Co, Fitchburg, Mass 
Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Kerr Threxd Co, Fall River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
North Athens Cotton Mili-, Athens, Tenn. 
Orswell Mill, Fitchburg, Mass 
Sampsuun, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mortgomery, J R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
— Spinning Co, Full River, Mass. 
Sawyer, ¥ ennins & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels Mfx. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pauwt»cket, R. I. 

Eiciman & 8 ernberg, 488 Bi ondway, N. Y. 

Flemi.g & i hapin 215 Cbur bh 81, Phila, Pa 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, 

Kerr Thre ~~" Co, Fall Kiver, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, 

King, Alex, & © 0, 54 Leonard 8t, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankf:-rd. Pa. 

Warren W, rhread Wo: ks,Werttield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Hadley Co, 9% Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thr: ad Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, NY. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Warren, W, Threa’ Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Loweil, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Crasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio, 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

a ~renee Spinning Co, Germantown, 

a. 

Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hyde, E. 5, 2/8 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fal! River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 44 Leonard St, New York. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy S8t., Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 36-88 Franklin St, 


Skerry, A_T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N, J. 
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Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 


Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington 
Del. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York, 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Htc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

Malcolm Mills« 0,216 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Ramie. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Samp-xon, O. H., & Uo., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Silk Yarns. 


Cagney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
MI 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Bioadway,N. Y. 

Fieming & Chapin, 215 Chui cu 81, Phiia, Pa. 

Hawes (© 8 & Bro, Fall River, Muss. 

Holiand & Webb, 457 enter Ne N.Y 

Rvle Wm, & Co, 4 Howare 8t, N 

Silk Lour Mfg. Co, Putuam und Mascher 
Sts, Puiladel hia, Pa 


Spun Silk Yarns. 
Champlain silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Murket St, Philade)- 
phia, Pa. 

os ns, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 

hilo. 

Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Cnesinut St, Poila, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co. 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Rockwell, E:iward M, Leominster, Maas. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand 8:,N. Y. 

Alleghany Worsted! Mills, Phila, Pa 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market st, Philadel. 
phia, Pa 

Campbell “Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft. Howtand, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jeffer-on St, C amden, N N. J. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 


Sarre, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N. J. 
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Naumkeayg Dye vo., . . . 6 Tucker Stop MotionCo, . ° . . 158 
New Beviford Copper Co., . - 123 Union Raveler Co, e ° . - 140 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co, . 148 Universal Winding Co., P i ° - 200 
New Enyvlaund Ventilating & wees Co., i Upham, A.B, . f . P . 17 
N. Y. & Boston Die vood Co, . Van Noorden, E, & Co," . Back Cover 
Norio American Metaline Co., g z iB Walder, J., ° » . 178 
North Athens Cotton Mills, , ° - 165 Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. f% -« ° . - 120 
Novelty Loom Picker dace . Re - 168 Ward & Vandegritt, . : ‘ ‘ » 175 
ave & Tredick ° . ° ° - 129 Wardwell Needle Co., ° ° . - 139 
Orkdale Dye Works, P ° ° . - 174 Warren, W., Thrend Works. . 164 
Oakes Mfg. Co . ‘ . ® - 115 £xWarren Chemie al Co, Outside Back Cover. 
Vat, Joseph, & Sons, ° ° . ‘ - 119 Watson, L. 8, Mig. Co, . ° ° ° ° 18 
Orswell Mills, ° . , ° - 166 Webb, Chas. J.&Co., . > e ‘ » 
Palmer, John’ 8., ‘. . : - 140 White, James F. & Co., a ; . . 166 
Pancoast Ventilator Co, > ‘ _— | White, Jobn F, . ‘ P . 180 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., ‘ 80 Whitin Machine Works, +? 4 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., . 4 Whitinsville aes Ring Co., ie - 166 
Pexton & (Neill, . - 143 #£2,Whiton D. E. Machine Co., . . 
Payne, G. W, & Co, »- «© « «+  « 127 Whittier Cotton Mills, oe oh 
Pearson, J. T., ° ° . ° ° . 186 Wildman, Joseph,&Co, . ° e » wi 
Pepper Mig.Co., . . ° ° ° - 180 Williams, J.C, . . - 18 
Phenix Iron Foundry, - 123 #£xWilmington Mills Mfg. ‘Co, ‘ . on ae 
Philade)phia Textile Machinery Co. » « sa Witter, H. M, & Co, j a . 164 
Philade) phia Textile School, . 157 Woolford, George, ° - ‘his 
Pickharit, Wm, & Kuttroff, / ‘ : 2 Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ° 8 
Polhemus, Henry M., . , ‘ - 117 Woonsocket Napping Machine —_ - 9 
Popham, Henry, & Son, . , : . — Woonsocket Shuttle Co, ° ° 16 
Porter Bros & Co, ° . ° - 167 £4Wright, Brown & Quinby, : ‘ ; ; 17 


Providence Machine Co. 7a . a. 13 
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THE TEXTILE WORLD’S 
This directory will be published for 1897 
DI RECTO RY in one volume of convenient size, in re- 


sponse to the demand that the sectional 


of the | RAD E directories heretofore published quarterly, 
—_— , 


should appear under one cover. The same 
generil style which has characterized the quarterly issues will be preserved. The 
map features which have proved so popular will be retained, and improvement 
made wherever opportunity occurs. 


What it will Contain: 


A complete directory of textile establishments of the United States, including 
cotton mills, woolen mills, knitting mills, silk mills, flax mills, jute mills, dye 
works, print works, bleacheries 


Detailed information will be given about each establishment, viz., the name of the 
company or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes. number sets of 
cards and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


Carefully Prepared Lists! 


Besides the complete information concerning the mills outlined above, this directory 
will also contain carefully prepared lists of 

Dry goods commission merchants in the principal cities. 

Dealers in raw materials in the principal cities. 

Lists of manufacturing clothiers. 

Lists of suit and cloak makers. 

Lists of principal jobbers and large retailers, and 

Other buyers from first hands, These latter lists will be invaluable to textile manufac 
turers and sellers of textile fabrics. 


Supplemented from Month to Month! 


This directory will be supplemented from month to month by the reports in the TEXTILE 
WORLD, and six months after its publication, a special statistical issue of the TEXTILE WORLD 
will contain supplementary data accrued in that time. 


A Book of Over 300 Pages! 


The annual directory will not be one of the regular issues of the TEXTILE WorRLD, but a 
separate publication, containing upwards of 300 pages. Itis carefully compiled by the TEx 
TILE WORLD’s Staff from entirely independent personal investigation and reports. 

This complete directory will be sent free to every paid up subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD 
at time of publication, and it will be included in the regular subscription price, which will be un- 
changed, viz., $2.00 per year. (It will also be sent to others, as per prospectus in return for 
courtesy in furnishing information; also to advertisers.) 

It is not the present intention of the publishers to sell the directory separately from the 
TEXTILE WORLD, or at least, if so, the price will not be less than the yearly subscription price 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, viz., $2.00, There will in all probability be a certain number of copies 
with special bindings, for which the price, including the TEXTILE WORLD, will be 33.0. The 
work of compilation is now actively going forward, and the directory will be issued early in 
the year. 

For accuracy, convenience of arrangement and value of contefits, every effort will be 
made to make it 

Superior to any Directory published, regardless of price. 


Free to paid-up Subscribers ! 
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International Safety Solvent Co. 


Incorporated 1895. Capital, $500,000. 


DEGREASING of WOOL 


BY THE 


New Safety Solvent Process. 


SOAP AND ALKALI DISPENSED WITH. 


Stronger, Cleaner, Softer Wool, and an Increased Vield of 
Clean Fibre Guaranteed. 








Estimates, Specifications, Plans and Drawings 
furnished on application. 


Plants Contracted for, Erected and Started. 


Patented in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Austria 
Hunvary, Russia Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Cap Colony, New South Wales, New Zea 
and, Queensland, South Austraiia, Tasmania, Victoris, and Western Australia. 


EMILE MAERTENS, President and Treasurer, 


P. 0. Box 1002. - #49 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS gee NI By investigating 
will advance their HHA | OUR PROCESS 
interests 4 ih if OF WINDING. 





H iCH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind. 


ing and also on special machines. 


COLD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


In their report the judges say:-—“ This machine develops an entirely new system of 
winding, by which threa:is and twines are prepared in the most compact. compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance tn the transfer process than has heretofore been ac 
complished, This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for uxe.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greate-t single advance -hown in any department of our group, being a@ completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. 


EF. HoH. BISHOP, Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Beston, Mass. 














B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The 

STURTEVANT 1 [al 
tele 

SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F ‘Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Bost« , E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, Ne ng rk, N. Y a ae i Str sow, otland. 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 87 Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal) Street, Chicago, Il). 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Cuas. + JARVIS Bure K. Fieip deo. H. Bac dial F. L. wag x, 
Pres. & Chief v Pr easurer 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0, 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 


ITECTS, eas op IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 





The above illustrator « taken direct from a photograph, and shows terior of a Machine Shop building 
desig pned and t muilt by use for The Fuller Machine ¢ at Providenee, R.I The | bt nilding is *) ft. wide, an d no < Hh to have 
it th ughty lighted throughout, the sides are made of glass under our Patent Con - uction. In this way the use of sky 
lig hte inated Phe sash forming the sides are arranged to swing, thus securing entilatio m fora 1 changes of temper 
atur 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


a@ Send for Ellustrated 


Catalogue. EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


ABSOLUTELY K. & M. FIRE-PROOF. 


WAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS.— THE GREAT COAL SAVER. 


S. (, Nightingale & Childs, Robert A. yogeuend 3 The Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
4 Warren St... New York Ambler, Ia. 


Metal Skylights A.Klipsteines, 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
‘waass® Fast Alizarine Colors 


i. oem no leakage from any source: no For Wool a Specialty. 
dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating. | 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 
E. VAN NOORDEN & co., 283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
383 Marrison Ave... Boston, Mass. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 




















Est. 1S. WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO. ""™ 


45 Fulton Street., New York, U.S. A. 


ROOFING. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 
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